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HER GRACE 
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he Duchefs ot bedford. 





May it pleafe your Grace. 


AM aware of the furprize you mutt be 
in at feeing a work addreffed to you, 


ithout your confent, without your know- 


dge, or perhap your having ever heard 
f the book which * here prefent you 





dedicating them to 


ome great per onage ; no one can have 
A this 
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this motive more in view than I, when 
I take the liberty of addrefling this volume 
to your Grace. But though I am certain 
that your patronage, like the ftamp on 
coin, will at once render it current, and 
cover its allay, I frankly confefs that i 
am actuated by fome other inducements 7 


the firt and ftrongeft of which is, the 
pride and pttafure I am fenfible of, in 
proclaiming the fincere gratitude and 


high refpect I owe to the Duchefs of Bed- 
ford. 














l prefent you Madam, with the pro- 


duce of my leifure, as the antients were 
wont to bequeath their unportioned or- 


phans to the nobleft and moft generous 


of their patrons; and as your Grace’ 
character has al ady ceclared you pof- 


fefled 3f their other excellencies, I will 
not douct your kind adoption of this lit 


tle foundling, fent into the world without: 
a name, 
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name, Or any merit but what tt may be 
ntitled to from Your’s. 





V 


Another reafon for ftealing this addrefs 
pon you was, that if I had been prevent- 


d from prefenting this book to your 
srace, I fhould have loft the advantage 


f the juftification which I premife myfelf 





pon publifhing this work: the world 
aay be well aflured I do not imagine there 


any thing in thefe writings that can of- 
nd the moft referved ear, when I ven- 
ire to prefent them firft to a perfon whofe 


iaracter and ftation fo juftly intitle her to 
e higheft and niceft refpect. 


As I tremble at the apprehenfion of ap- 
aring in print without a mafk, I fhall not 
bf{cribe my name to this addrefs, and am 
ry certain that I may ftill main concealed 
nidft a crowd, tho’ I contefs myfe} to be 
ie of thofe, to whom your Grace s genero- 
y and benevolence have givenjutft reafon of 


A 4 de- 
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declaring themfelves, as I have the ho- 
nour of doing at prefent. 


May ıt pleafe your GRACE, 


Your GR a c £E’s much cblized, 


The TRANSLATOR. 





To Mrs. 


Upon reading this Work. 


wees Ninon’s fpirit kindles all love’s fire, 


Thy moral chaftens every | defire. 
Thy regulated paflion, void of blame, 
Warms without fcorching, like the veftal flame. 
I trembled for you as I read along, 
But found your reafon cool, your virtue ftrong : 
With fuch addrefs the dangerous theme you treat, 


As muft the libertine’s free hopes defeat : 





Thy wit th’ afbefto’s property obtains, 

Which from the hotteft fire ap nefs gains. 
Like Emma’s too, thy chaftity appears, 

Who rang’d unhurt, amid{t the burning pares. 





INTRODUCTION. 





TN a weekly paper, lately publifhed, 


tiled THe Worutp, (Numb. 28) I 
met with the following extraordinary paf- 
fage. Speaking of the famous Ninon de 


Enclos, he fays, ‘* It was in her fifty- 
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< fell in love with her. The increafe, the 
<¢ vehemence of his paflion, gave the great- 
«& eft difquiet to the affectionate matron 
‘< At laft, when nothing but a difcovery of 
‘* the fecret could put a {top to the impetu- 
“¢ ofity of his attempts, fhe carried him into 
< her bed-chamber, and pointing to a 
‘e clock, cried, Rafh youth, look there! at 
« that ho:r, two and twenty years ago, L 
‘© was delivered of you in this very bed! itis 


~ a certain fact, that the unfortunate, a- 
<“ bafhed young man, flew into the garden 


‘ and fell upon his fword. 


‘¢ ‘This cataftrophe had like to have de- 
“ prived the age of the moft accomplifhed 


“<< miftrefs that ever adorned the Cytherean 
« annals. It was above twenty years be- 
« fore the aff ted mother would liften to 
« any addrefies of a tender nature. At 


« lenpih, the polite Abbe de Gedoine 


“ prefed and obtained an affignation. 
"" pe 
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‘¢ He came, and found the enchantin 
> 5 


< Ninon reclining on a couch, like the 
« Grandmother of the Loves, in the moft 
‘< galant defhabille. He afked her, but 
< with the greateft air of refpect, why fhe 
< had fo long deferred the completion of 
‘ his happinefs ? I muft confefs, replied 
« fhe, it proceeded from a remain of va- 
< nity: I piqued myfelf upon having a 
«c lover at fourfcore, and it was but yefter- 
‘¢ day that I was eighty compleat.”’ 








This extract naturally raifed my curiofi- 
ty toinquirea little farther after fo extraor 
dinary a woman, and [| found out that 
fhe lived in the reign of Lewis the four- 


teenth, and held a correfpondence with 
Monfieur de Saint Evreinond, during his 


exile in England. Son: of her letters are 
among his works, and oti.rrs I have met 


with elfewhere ; both of which I he e pre- 
fent the reader with ; and fhall add St. 


Evremond’s letters in this correfpondence, 





AS 
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as they may {erve to illuftrate hers, and 
will prove an additional entertainment to the 


publ 


bat farft, I muft premife a hint, that if 
any one fhould take the trouble of com- 


paring thefe pages with the original ones, 
they may, perhaps, difcover a method of 


tranflating, quite new, about which I beg 


to have the opinion of the Literati. Chance 
or neceflity have fometimes produced good 
things; among which, very poffibly, this 
may happen to be one; that not being 
perfect sniftre/s of the French idiom, I was 
obliged to read the letters frequently over 
in order to catch the fpirit of the writers . 
which I have endeavoured to convey to the 
readers, in fuch a free manner as one tells a 
ftory, or repeats converfation; by imi- 
tating the hunsour or exprefiling the fenti- 
ment, though not in the fame literal way 


they received it. 











entertain; or for bringing two fentences 
together, which were feparate in the original, 
when I imagined they might refle¢t mutual 





light on the other, by being joined in the 
fame paragraph ? 
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N 


OnsreurR de Charleval is juit dead; at 

which I am fo much afflicted, that I en- 
deavour to confole myfelf by confidering the part 
you will take in my grief. I vitited him eve- 
ry day: his mindhad all the charms of youth, and 
his heart every tendernefs and goodnefs that could 
be requifite in a fincere friend. 

He often fpoke of you, and of all the original 
wits of our time. His life, and that I lead at pre- 
fent, hada great deal of refemblance. In fine, 
fuch a lofs is worfe than death itfeif. 

Pray let me hear from you. [am as much 
Concerned about your wef re at London, as if 
you were ftill at Paris. O frien is have charms, 
which are never fo well known, is when we are 

e rivedof them. Acizu 


OL. Í. B NINON. 














2. LETTERS BETWEEN 
N I N O N. 


W as alone in my apartment, and quite tired 
with reading, when a {fervant came and told 
me there was a gentleman below, who came trom 
Montieur de St. Evremond. You may conclude 
that all sny wearinefs wasimmediately {haken of 3 
I siad the pleafure cf talking of you, and was 
thereby informed of little particuia:s, that letters 
cannot fo well acquaint us with. He gave me an 
account of your perfeét health, and the manner of 
your foending your+ime. ‘The livelinefs of your 
wit fhews the effect of both ; and your letters flat- 
ter me tbat England has forty years more of life 
in ftore for you. JI think it is there only, that 
they fpeak of people who have outlived the age of 
man. I could have wifhed to pafs the remainder 
of mv life with you ; and had you thought as I do, 
you would have been in this country ere now (a). 
However, it is very agreeable to recollect thofe 
perfons we have loved; and perhaps this feparati- 
on of our perfons has been made to embellifh my 
epitaph (b). 

I wifh your young divine had found me in the 
glory of Niquée, (c) v nere people never fuffer any 
change; for I belt ve yoy think me one of the 
perfonsinchantcain it. Do not alter you opinion 

in 

(a) He lad been banifhed from France onaccount 
of an humoro} s fatire he had written ayainft Cardinal 
Mazarin. After the death of the Cardinal he had 
leave toreturn, but declinedit. 

(b) She means that the duration and conitancy of 
her friendfhip for St. Evremond, might be numbered 
among the merits of her € egy. Hefays as much him 
felf, in the laft varag zph of the fecond Letter fol- 
lowing. 


(c) See Amadi de G ul. 
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in this matter, which has been always favoarable 
to me, and let this kind of intercourfe, that fome 
philofophers think better than prefences continuc 
to our life’s end. 

I told the Abbe Turetin, that I fhould be pleai- 
ed to do him any manner of fervice. He has 
already become acquainted with fome of my friends 
here, who have found him worthy of the charac 
ter you have given him. it he has a mind to 
converfe with the honeft abbots, who remain here 
inthe abfence of the court, he fhall be receitvedas 
aman whom you efteem. I read your letter be- 
fore him with fpeétacles on; but they do not ill 
become me, for I had always a grave mien. If 
heis enamoured of that fort of merit, that is here 
{tiled diftinguifbed, perhaps your wifh may be ac- 
complifhed; tor they endeavour to comfort me 
every day, for my loffes, by this flattering ex- 
expreffion! 

You wifh la Fontaine in England. We have 
but little of his company at Paris. His under- 
{tanding is much impaired. ‘his isthe fateof po- 
ets. Lucretius and "l'affo were examples of it 
I believe however, that there has not been any 
philtres given to him, for he had not much com- 
merce with wamen who eould afford the expence 
of them. Adieu. 
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ONsrIreEvuR 'Turetin is extremely obliged to 

me for introducing him to your acquaint- 
ance; and I am alfo obliged to him for giving oc- 
cafion to the agreeable letter I have juft received 
from you. 








Be z2 1 do 
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I do not doubt but he found you with the fame 
eye that I formerly fo much admired in you, 
thofe eye by which I could always perceive the 
conqueft of a new lover, when they ufed to fparkle 
more than ufual. 

You are ftill the fame tome; and though time, 
that ravager of all things, fhould have exerted 
its utmoft effort to demolifh your beauty, my ima- 
gination will always fupply the glory of Niquee to 
you. I am very fure that with regard to your 
eyes and teeth, you have no occafion for it. What 
you ftand moft in need of in my judgment, is to 
comprehend thoroughly the advantages of your 
fenfe and apprehenfion, which feem to improve 
every Day. In fhort, you have at prefent more 
wit and vivacity, than eventhe young and fpright- 
Jy Ninon ever had. Adieu. 
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HaAveE received your fecond letter: it is oblig- 

ing, agreeable, and full of wit. I perceive in it 
at once, the humcur cf Ninon, and the good 
fenfe of Madam de Lif~enclos. I know hcw the 


former lived, and I learn from you after what 
manner the other pafiles her time. 








enough to tranfport myfelf over to France, and 
you have attachments there, which will prevent 
you from coming to England. ‘The Dutchefs of 
Bouillon can inform ycu that England has its 
charms; and I fh-ulc be ungrateful myfelf, Nh I 


did not acknowledge t tJ had met with fatisfac- 
tion and pleafure in it 
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I am glad to hear that the Count de Crammont 
has recovered his former health, and acquired a 
new devotion. Hitherto I have been contented 
with being a good fort of a plain, honeft man; 
but I muft do fomething more now, and only wait 
for your example to become godly. You live in 
a country where people have extraordinary ad an- 
tages towald {faving their fouls. T here, vice is 
almoft as much againft the fafhion, as againft vir- 
tue: {inning paffes for ill-breeding ; fhocks decen- 
cency, and offends good manners, as much as re- 
ligion. Formerly, it fufiiced to be wicked. But 
at prefent one muift be a fcoundrel, to be damned 
in France. “They who have not regaltd enough 
for another life, are led to falvation by the confide- 
rations and duties of this (d). 

But enough, upon a fubject in which the con- 
verfation of the Count de Grammont has engaged 
me. I believe it to be fincere and honeft. It well 
becomes a man who ts no longer young, to forget 
that he ever had been fo. ‘This is, however, what 
I could never yet arrive at. On the contrary, 
from the remembrance of my younger years, and 

3 recol- 

















(d) The Æra here pointed out, was the meredian 
of Madame de Maintenon’s power: who by her fingle 
virtue, through her influence over Lewis the Four- 
teenth, reclaimed a debauched monarch and a li- 
centious court. This paflage of St. Bvremond, is a 
moft admirable defcription of that happy ftate of mo- 
rals and manners to which the powerful example of 
crowned heads may reform a nation! I fhall not dif- 
pute in Politics, the preference of monarchy over 
other forms of government 3; utin Virtue, its advan- 
tages are as much fuperior, as example is to precept. 
Or, higher ftill, as the goflx:l to hilofophy. <‘* Be 

wife -now therefore, O kin s! Be learned, ye 
s mat are judges of the ean h.” Pfalms. 
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l ETTERS BETWEEN 
recolle&tle n of paft vivacity, I endeavour to anı- 
mate and rovfe up the fluggifhnefs of age. 

What I find moft to be regretted at this period, 
is, that hope is fled! Hope, the fweeteft paffion of 
the fou., and which fo kindly fupplies the abfence 
of every « cher enjoyment of life! W hat renders me 
moft uneafy at prefent, is n>y defpairing ever to 
fee you again. I muft comrcesd then, for the 
pleafure of writing tc you fometimes, in order to 
keep up a friendfhip that has yet withf{tood length 
of time. diftance of place, and the ufual coldnefs 
cf old age. ‘his laft expreffion alludes to myfelf 
only ; for nature will begin with you, to fhew 
that it is poflible not to grow old. Adieu, 


N I N O N. 





Leap N with pleafure that my foul is dearer to 
you than my body; and that your good fenfe 
leads you always to what is beft. In truth, the 
latter deferves no farther regard; but, the former 
has yet fome glimmering light that fupports, and 
touches it fenfibly, at -ne remembrance of a friend, 
whofe lineaments abfence has not been able to 
« fface. 

I often tell cld ftories, in which Monfieur d El- 
bene, ue Charleval, and the Chevalier de Riviere, 
have done horour to the moderns. You are alfo 
{poken of with advantage upon thefe occafions 5 
but I am filent on this head, betore the members 
of the French Academy who have declared for the 
antients (e). 








I hear 


(e)e There was a curicts criticifm about that t me 
among the Literati əf Fra .ce, whether theantient cr 
modei: ans 
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I hear of a prologue fet to mufic, which I iong 
to fee performed upon our Theatre. The beauty, 
who isthe fubje& of it, would raife the envy of 
the whole audience. All our Helens have not the 
fortune to be celebrated by 2 Homer, and nanked 
among the goddeffes of beauty. I have now got 
very high.—How fhall 1 defcendagain? Niy dear 
Friend, ought we not to fuffer the heart to fpeak 
its own language? (f) The Dutchefs of Bouillon 
looks as if fhe was but eighteen: the fpring of 
beauty runs through the blood of the Mazarins. 

Now our kings are friends, would you not do 
well to take a trip hither? This would be to me 
the greateft bleffing of the peace. Adieu and be 
affured that I itill love you more tenderly, than 
philofophy admits of. 
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FIAVE a fenfible pleafure in beholding young, 
handfome and blooming perfons, who are ca- 
pable of raifing any fort of emotion in a heart fo 
old as mine. As there has always been a great 
refemblance between our tastes, humours, and 
fentiments, I think you will not be difpleafed to 


B 4 fee 


moderns were fuperiorin point of gemu Fontenelle 
wrote an Effay on this fubje&, replete with wit and 
good fenfe. Hie determines, likea true philofopher, 
that nature has been always favourable in her produc- 
tions; confequently, the capacities of mankind at all 
times the fame. He humduloufly afks the Fautors of 
Antiquity, whether thetre were taller inthofe days, 
than at prefent ? 

f) She fpeaks thisin opt 


manners of exprefliion. 





I 

















fitior to figurative on poe- 
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fee 1 youn nobleman who las had the merit and 
addrets cf rendering himfelf agreeable to all the 
ladies on our fide of the water. I have therefore 
defired the Duke of St. Alban’s to vifit you, as 
muci foi his own fatisfaction, as for yours. 

Pray let 1:e know how our old friend de Gour- 
Vine Loe and prithee ufe your intereft with him 
to iend me fome good wine. I lodge with Mon- 
fieur de |’Hermitage one of his relations, a very 
honeft man, who fled hither, on acconnt of reli- 
gion. It was unlucky for him that the confciences 
of the French catholics would net fuffer him to 
{tay in his own country, or that the fcrupuloufnefs 
of his own, obliged him toleave it. He certainly 
deferves the efteem of his coufin. 

If there comes over with Mareichal Tallard, 
any of your friends of the merit of our tire, to 
whom I can render any manner of fervice, I pray 
you command me. 

‘The Counteis of Sandwich is going to France, 
fer her health. The late Earl of Rochefter her 
father, had more wit than any man in England: 
fhe has more wit than her father, as much gene- 
rcfity as wit, and is every other way as amiable as 
fhe is liberal and ingenious. 

Doctor Morelli, ny particular friend, accom- 
panies her. Prichee facilitate his acquaintance 
with all yourcelebrated Genii. If he has yours, I 
efteem him fufFciently happy. “You cannot in- 
troduce him to any perfon of fo fingular a merit 
as yourfelf (g) 


ae + * x Ed = He * ie * * Me w * * 
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(z) Here St. Evremo:-d enters into a long detail of 
the Doé€tor’s chara€ter: ».t as it kad no relation to 
this correfpondence, I hav: thought proper to leave 


out the pafloge. 
I think 
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I think that Epicurus made one part of his mer 


good to confift in the remembrance of hings paft. 
There is no Summum Bcnum for a man of a hun- 
dred years old like me. (h) But there are ftill 
fome comforts left ; and that of remembering you 
and all that I have heard you fay, is one of my 
greatcit. 

I write 2 great many things that you will not 
much attend to; nor dol really confider whether 
they may be tedious to you, cr no, ’tis enough 
that I amufe myfelf at this age. I have not the 
prefumption to imagine I can be capable of pleaf- 
ing others. My fole merit is to be able to con- 
tent myfelf 5 and I am very happy in being ftill 
capable of doing fo, by writing to you. Adieu. 


Peer? oaet? fanst Fen ** Feno Panett Foget* Paatti Fenat Fanon" Sont “Hget® Faot %05,0%” to,,0* 





OW came youto imagine that the fight ofa 
young man would be agreeable to me ? You 
judge, I fuppofe, of other people’s fentiments by 
your own: but, I have forgot every thing now, 
except my friends ; and if the title of Doctor, had 
not given me courage, your Englifh folks fhould 
never have heard a word from mo 
My porter told them I was not at home, and 
took your letter, which gave me a$ much pleafure 
as any I had ever received from ycu How defi- 
rous you are of having good wine, and how un- 
happy am I that cannot accommodate - you! 
Menfieur de l? Hermitage could tell you as welles 
1. that de Gourville does not ftir out of his cham- 


B 5 ber. 








° (h) He fpeaks figuratively: as he was then near 
IT ety. 
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ber. Fieis pretty much indifferent about all man- 
ner of taftus A good triend itill: but people 
never think ot employing him, for fear of giving 
hım trouble. Elowever, if upon any opportunity 
that I cdo not forefee, I can ute my addrefs for the 
wine, you may depend upon me. 

Marefchal “lallard was formerly one of my 
friends ; but great affairs malkc great men negli- 
gent of things that are ufelefs to them. I am told 
that the Able cu Bois will go over with him: he 
is a little, lively man, that I fancy will pleafe 
you. 

E have twenty of your letters in my poffeffion. 
‘They are read here with great applaufe. You fee 
that a good tafte is not quite extinét in France. 
I was charmed at that part of your laft, where you 
are not much concerned about being tirefome ; 
and in truth, you are wife 1f you are hencefor- 
ward only concerned about yourfelf. Not but that 
the opinion is falfe, with regard to you, ** That 
you are no longer capable of ** pleafing others.” 

Farewel. 


SACI RIKI IY IROL BC DOC aC dor a ot dec 


St. EY REMON D. 
OUR life, my dear friend, has been too il- 


luftrioms vot to be continued uniformly to the 
end. feo. «wot La Roechefaucault’s hell alarm 
you. (a). ti was a premeditated one, that he 
wanted to makea fentirment of. Pronounce then, 
the word Love, boldly; but never fuffer that of 
Old Age, to flip out ci your lips. There is fo 
much {fpirit in your leit r, that there is not the 
leaf~t room to imagine jou even at the beginning 
of a decline. What ingratitude then, to become 











ʻa) He ftiled Old Age t ie hell of wemon. 
afham<d 
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afhamed of that charming paffion, {a whic} you 
are indebted, both for your merit ana your plea- 
fure? Acknowledge all your paffions, to give the 
full merit to all your virtues. 

However you have expreffed but one half of 
your charaGter.—Nothing can be better than that 
part which relates to your friends: nothing more 
flat than what regards your lovers. I fhall draw 
your picture at full length, in a few lines; and 
pleafe to accept it here, framed out of all the qua- 
lities that you either have, or ever did poflefs. 


Fickle in love, in friendfhip ftill fincere ; 

Love has her tranfports ; friendfhip virtues rare : 
Indulgent Nature has to Ninon given 

Two characters, befitting Earth or Heaven; 
Epicurean tafte to revel here, 
And Cato’s virtues to infure her there. (b) 





Adieu. 
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J Have beeen enquiring after you, from allthe 
world, for thefe twelve months paft, and could 
not receive any manner of information. At length 
Monfieur de la Baftide gave me ame account of 

you 





(b) The French verfes contain twenty lines ; but 
as there is but one thought in them fpun out by repe- 
titions, I haveonly tranflated the fix laft, in which the 
whole fpirit of the Epigrara confifts: 





"Fhe Sterling Buliion of onze Englifh line, 
D awn to French wire, would through whole 
pages fhine Pores. 
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you He fays that you are well, and that tho’ 
you have not now fo many lovers, as formerly, 
you feem perfe@tly contented with having preferv- 
ed a great number of friends. 

The improbability of this laft article, makes me 
doubt the truth of the former. You were born to 
love all the days of your life. T here is a refem- 
blance between lovers and gamefters: Whoever 
has loved, will always love. IfI had been told that 
ycu had become devout, I might have believed it 5 
for this is paffing, from a human paffion, toa 
divine one: ’tis ftill fupplying employment forthe 
foul; but not to love, is a kind of annihilation; 
which can never fuit with the natural frame of 
your mind. 

I beg you will inform me of your health, your 
temper and your occupations; and this in a very 
long letter, that muft contain but little morality, 
and a great ceal of affe€tion for your old friend. 
As for news, relating to peace or war, I afk you 
none: I neither write any thing of that kind my- 
felf, nor do I care to receive any. 

Adieu. ‘Ihe trueft and moft affe€tionate of 
your humble fcrvants would gain much by your 
having no lovers; tor he would then be the firft 
of your friends, in fpite of an abfence that we may 
call eternal. 











ot" tegt?’ 


N I 
l Dare tay that Dulcinea never recolle&ed her 


Chevalier with more pleafure. "Your letter 
was received as it defevved; and the forrow/ful 
countenance (c) did not n the leaft dimintfh the 

merit 
(c} He fed to fign fome of his letters to L’Enclos* 
in his old age, The Kniglt of the forrowful Cour te 
rance ; from a character ‘1 Don Quixote 
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nerit of your fentiments. I feel a fo d plez.ure 
at their vigour and continuance—prefe ve them, 
to the contufion of dotage. 

I agree with you that wrinkles are fhrewd figns 
of wifdom ; and are pleafed to find that your ex- 
terior merits have not lowered your fpirits. Ien- 
deavour myfelf at the fame philofophy! 


Adieu. 


N I N O N. 


HAveE fent ananfwerto your laít letter tothe 

Abbe du Bois’ correfpondent ; but he being at 
Verfailles, I am afraid that it was not delivered 
to him. I fhould have been very uneafy about 
your health, if I had not received a vifit from 
Madame de Bouillon’s good little Librarian, who 
gave me extreme pleafure by fhewing me a letter 
concerning you, from a perfon who thinks of me, 
upon your account (d) Whatever reafon I had in 
my ficknefs, to be thankful to my friends and the 
world, I have met with nothing that affected me 
with a more lively fenfe, .han that mark of kind- 
nefs. Doin this matter, ail that you are obliged 
to, fince it is owing merely to you that I have re- 
ceived this favour. 

How dol envy thofe who go to England! and 
how delighted fthould I be to dine with you once 
more! Is there not fomething grofs andsmean in 
mentioning a dinner ? T he mind has great advan- 
tages over the body: however in return, this fame 
vulgar mechanifm often furnifhes certain relifhes, 


that 


(d) The Duchefs of Mazarin, who lived then in 
England. 
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relieve the foul from uneafy refie¢cir, 
; c have fometimes laughed at thofe I ufed 
to make: I have now banifhed them all: ’tis too 
late for them at our period of life: we ought to 
content ourfelves with the day in which we live. 
INear hopes, whatever philofophers may fay,. are 
as much to be prized, as thofe that are farther 
extended—for they are more certain. 

Here is fine morality for you! I wifh you good 


health, for that is the point to which every thing 
fhould tend. Adieu. 
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HE Abbe du Bois delivered me your letter, 

and fpoke as well of your appetite, as of your 
intelle&ts ‘There is a certain time of life, when 
we value a good ftomach more than the under- 
{ftanding, and I confefs to my fhame, that I deem 
you happier in enjoying the one thanthe other. I 
always thought that your judgment wouldbe as 
long-lived as yourfelf; but we cannot be fo certain 
of the health of the body ; without which there is 
nothing left but fad refleGiions. I find myfelf in- 
fenfibly falling into them, but I fhall immediately 
turn to another fubject. 

It relates to a pretty young man, whom the de- 
fire of feeing perions of the beft note in all coun- 
tries, hastempted to break away from his family, 
without waiting for their confent. Perhaps you 
may blame his too early curiofity ; but the thing 
is done. He knows many things, and is ignorant 
of others that one of his age ought not to know. 
I thought him worthy of paying his refpects to 
you, in order to make him fenfible that he has hot 


loft 
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loft his time by going to England. I have fpo en 


lhkewife to his eldeft brother, whois m particu- 
lar friend, to dire& him to wait on the Dutchefs 
of Mazarin, and Lady Harvey fince they have 
been pleafed to remember me. 


FR PR IR AIK PRK HE BRI HK BEC DE HK IK ER - HO SE 
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JOur letter has a great deal of good fenfe in 
it. You praife the ftornachto fo much ad- 
vantage, that henceforth it willbe a fhame to have 
a good underftanding, without a good appetite at 
the fame time. I am obliged to the Abbe du 
Bois, for having gained me your efteem, by this 
favourable character. At eighty-eight years ot 
age I eat oyfters every morning; E dine heartily, 
and fup tolerably.—Heroes have been celebrated 
for lefs merit than mine. 

When I was young, I admired nothing but the 
pleafuresofthe mind ; being more indifferent about 
the concerns of the body, than I ought to have 
been. Now, I make amends as much as poffible, 
for my former partiality, either by the indulgences 
I give, or the efteem and friendfhip I have lately 
conceived for it. 

Your method was quite the reverfe ; you had 
fome concern for the body, in your youth: at pre- 
fent, you are occupied only about what relates to 
the mind. I know not whether you have reafon to 
value it fo muchas you do. For my part. I can 
fearce read any thing worth retaining, and hardly 
hear any thing worth liftening to. How difficult 
foever the intellects are at my age, theimpreflions 
that agreeable objects make upon my fenfes, af- 
feét me ftill: and we are much in the wrong to 


take 
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tabofuchrains to mortify them. It is perhapsa 
jealoufy of the mind, that looks upon their lot to 
be better than its own. 

Monfieur Bernier, who was the prettieft philo- 
fopher Leverknew, (pretty philofopher is an odd 
expreifion, but.nis figure, his ftature, his manner 
andconverfation, gave him a Juft title to this epithet) 
Monfieur Bernier, I fay, fpeaking of the mortifi- 
cation of the fenfes, faid to me one day, ** I will 
€¢ let you into a fecret, with which I would not 
€€ intruft Madame de la Sablierre, nor even Ma- 
€ demonfelle de ’ Enclos, whom I take to be of a 
<€ fuperior kind; but I tell it to you in confidence, 
that abftinence from pleafure appears to me to be 
agreat fin.”’ (e) Iwasfurprizedat the novelty of 
this fyftem. It left, however, fome impreffion 
upon me. If he had continued his leGure, per- 
haps he might have given mea thorough tafte for 
his doctrine. 

Continue your friendfhip to me; whichhas ne- 
ver been impaired. A rare thing in fo long a com- 
merce as Ours. 




















Adieu. 
NINON. 


(e) ‘This pretty philofopher fpeaks on the epicurean 
principle; or rather, lke a libertine, without any 
principle at all, as his do€trine is quite repugnant to 
the orthodoxy of his own church, which enjoins fafts, 
penances and mortifications. Had he admitted an 
exception againft evil pleafures, his fentiment would 
not only have been more philotophic, but agreeable 
alfo to rhe mof rational! chriftianity. 






The bleflings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caft away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives ; 


T? enjoy, is to obey. Pope’s Univ. Prayert 
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HE Count de Ch rembaut gave me a fenfible 

pleafure by telling me that you remember 
me, which I really deferve, om account of my 
conftant affection for you. We two fhall merit 
the admiration of pofterity for the duration of our 
lives and that of our friendthip. I fancy I fhall 
live as long as you, but am often weary with 
doing continually the fame thing; and I com- 
mend the Swifs, who drowned himfelf for that 
{ingle reafon. 

My friends fometimes check me on this fcore ; 
and affure me that life is defireable while ıt is at- 
tended with tranquility anda found mind. Vigour 
of body gives us other fentiments, one would pre- 
fer that to vigour of mind; but what fignifies it 
when one cannot make the exchange ? and ’tls as 
good to avoid reflections as make thofe which are 
of no ufe. 

Lady Sandwich has given me a thoufand fatif- 
fa&tions in the happinefs I have of pleafing her. I did 
not imagine that at my time of life, I could render 
myfelf an agreeab’e companion to a woman of her 
age. She has mere wit than all the women in 
France, and more true merit too. She is going to 
leave us, which gives concern to every one who 
knows her here, but moft particularly to me. 
Had you been here, we fhould have made enter- 
tainments worthy of the antients. 

The Count de Grammont ts grown {fo young 
again, that I think him as lively as when he hated 
fick people, and loved them when they had reco- 
vered their health. ‘You have wedded me to the 
Durtchefs of Mazarin ; and I cannot hear of her 


welfare without pleafure. 
































Love 
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Love me always. Adieu. But why don’t we 
fay, I d morrow # We ought not to die without 
fecing one another. 
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HAT a lofs have you fuftained! If w ere 
not to be Toit ourfelves, it would be im- 
pofible for us ever to be comforted. I heartily 
condole with you. ‘You are deprived cf an amia- 
ble triend, whoie converfe fupported your {fpirits 
in exile. How is fuch a misfortune to be re- 
trieved? The lofs of friends is a tax on age! 
Philofophy muft be your only refource now! I 
am as much aflected at her death, as if I had the 
honour of the Dutchefs of Mazarin’s acquaintance. 
She thought of me in my fufferings; I was touch- 
ed with that goodnefs ; and her being fo dear to 
you, made me love and etiteem her {till more. 
‘here is no remedy for this misfortune; nor is 
there any again{ft thofe that happen to our own 
poor bodies. “Take care of yours: your friends 
are rejoiced to fee you fo healthy—and fo wife, 
for I reckon thofe only wife, who know how to 
render themfelves happy. 

I return you many thanks for the tea you were 
pleafed to fend me: The humour and gaiety of 
your letter pleafed me ftill more than the prefent. 

You will foon have Lady Sandwich with you 
again, wkom we behold with great regret juft on 
on the eve of her ceparture. (a) 1I with that her 
way of life may afford you fome confolation. I 


don’t 









































(a) She died lately in France in a very advanced age 
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don’t know the Englifh manner, but this lady has 
been perfe@tly French among us. 

Adieu Sir, a thoufand times. If one could 
think lke Madame de Chevreufe, who fancied 
when fhe was dying, that foe was going to chat 
with her friends in the other world, one might 
receive fome comfort from fuch a thought. 





eS Fact Feet Poret? Fu ott Fe, gS" Ye. g**® t’ 
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b dri letter has filled my mind with impoffi- 
ble wifhes which I did not think myfelf any 
longer capable of. ‘* "The days pafs away,’’ 
as good Des Y vetaux ufed to fay, ** in ignorance 
<< and idlenefs ; yet unhappily, thefe fame days 
‘s€ are imputed to account, and fwallow up both 
‘e the perfons and things that we are moft attached 
‘© to.”? You have experienced this laft particu- 
lar in a fevere manner. "You formerly faid, that 
I fhould die of nothing but reflections. 1 endeavour 
to avoid making any more, and to forget to-mor- 
row the time I have lived to-day. Every one 
tells me that I have lefs reafon to complain of time 
than any body, but be this as it may, rf 
any body had propofed fuch a life to me 
formerly, I fhould have hanged myfelffirft. Yet 
we cling to an ugly body as much as to an hand- 
fome one: We love to ‘Se eafe and reft. (g) 

I have 



























(g) Behold the miferable condition of old age! Ti- 
red to flay, yet loth to go! With renfe, wit, philo- 
fophy, beauty, admiration, lovers, friends, health and 
fortune, if the happy Ninon de 1 Enclos was reduced 
to fuch a ftate, what a wretchedhefs muft it beto all 
the reft of the world, to furvive to her years! No 
patience, but that of a chr flian, can be fufhicient to 
{upport 
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I have fill a pretty good appetite: I wifh heart- 
ily that I had an opportunity of trying it with 
yours, and of talking about all the original cha- 
racters we have known ; the remembrance of 
whom rejoiceth me more than the prefence of a 
peas many people that I every day converfe 
witn. 

Monfieur de Clerembaut often afks me whe- 
ther he refembles his father as to his parts? I tell 
him, No—But I hope from his felt-fufficience, 
that he accepts this negative in his favour: and 
perhaps, fome people may thinkfo. What com- 
parifon between this age, and that we have 
feen? 

You will foon fee Lady Sandwich; but I am 
afraid that fhe goes into the country. She knows 
























all that you think of her. She willtell you more 
news of the country than I can do. She has ex- 


amined and founded every thing to the bottom. 


She perfectly knows all my haunts; and has found 
the way not to be a ftranger here. Adieu. 





x  PEnclos always appears to me the beft; and 
this is not becaufe the fenfe of the prefent pleafure 


prevails over the remembrance of the paft; but 
the true reafon is, that your mind receives new 


vigour and improvement every day. If it be with 
your 





cellence, the divine temperament of our religion, more 


than this, that while it makes us moft with 
leaves us beft contented to {tay ? 
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our health as with your underftandifig, I-fhall 
but ill maintain the challenge you pr pofe, on 
the beft appetite. I made trial of mine againft 
Lady Sandwich at an entertainment the other 
day at Lord Jerfey’s, and was not worfted. Her 
Ladyfhip’s wit is acknowledged by all the world, 
and her good tafte is manifeft by the extraordina- 
ry efteem fhe expreffes for you. She did not get 
the better of me in praifing you, any more than 
in eating. 

You are of all countries ; as much efteemed at 
London, as at Paris. You are of.all times; and 
when I alledge you for the honour of mine, the 
young immediately name you to give the fame ad- 
vantage to theirs. “Thus areyou miftrefs both of 
the paft and prefent: I wifh withall my foul, that 
you may yet extend your power confiderably over 
the future! It is not fame I have here in view ; 
that is fufficiently fecured to you already: I am 
thinking of what is more effential, namely life; 
of which eight days are more worth than eight 
centuries of glory after death. 

‘<< If any one had propofed fuch a life to you 
‘< formerly, you would have hanged yourfelf 
<e firt.” ‘This expreffion charms me— And yet, 
you content yourtelf with eafe and reff, after hav- 
ing tafted the moft lively pleafures. ‘There is 
not any one who fets a greater value on youth than 
I; and as I have nothing of it but the remem- 
brance only, I follow your example, and make 
the moft of the current minutes that Ican. Would 
to Heaven that the Dutchefs of Mazarin had been 
of our mind! She would then have been ftil! alive. 
But fhe would needs die to the greateft beauty in 
the world (h). 























Live 


(h) She ufed cofmetics laterally, which deftroved 
her health. 
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Live———For life is good, while it is free from 
pain. Farewel. 
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\ A Jit is a dangeroustalent in friendfhip. Your 


letter would have undone anyone but my- 
felf. I know your lively and furprifing imagina- 
tion, and yet was obliged to recollect that Lucian 
had written in praife of a fly, in order to render 
youi ftile familiar to me. Would to Heaventhat 
you really thought of me as you fpeak! I fhould 
then difpenfe with all nations. For ’tis to your 
merit that the honour of that compliment more 
juftly belongs. 
Your letter 1s a mafter-piece. It has been the 
fubje& of ail the converfations held at my apart- 
ments, this month paft. Y ou retrieve your youth 
again— You do well to love it. Philofophy and 
wit agree perfectly well together : what fignifies 
wifdom if it does not allure? I am certain that 
you muft ever pleafe, while you preferve the fame 
turn of mind and fentiment you poffefs at prefent. 

Few people are ableto refift old age; but I 
fancy that Iam not yet funk under the weight of 
it. ĮI could wifh with you that the Dutchefs of 
Mazarin had regarded life in itfelf, without think- 
ing of he face, whitch would have been lovely to 
the laft, though good fenfe had taken the place of 
fome few charms. 

Lady Sandwich will always preferve the fpirit 
of her wit, when fhe lofes her youth; at leaft, 
this is my opinion. When you fee her, pray 
make her remember me, for it would give me 
concern tobe forgotten by her. Adieu. 
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RECEIVED a letter from you in the month of 
December that was dated the fourteenth of 
October. ’Tis fomewhat {tale for a letter, but 
good things are welcome though cver fo late, 
You write gravely, and yet you charm: You 
render Seneca agreeable, which is a new charac- 
ter for him: You fpeak of your age, with all the 
{pirit of youth (a). 

I have one curiofity which you can fatisfy me 
about. Prithee, when you reflect upon your 
younger days, does not the remembrance of 
times paft, occafion certain fentiments to arife, 
equally diftant from the languor of indolence, and 
the ftrength of paflion? Pray now, don’t you feel 
in your heart, a fecret oppofition to that tranquil 
apathy, that you had flattered yourfelf you had 
calmed your mind into? For, to love, and bebe 
loved, is a charming fympathy, which has blend 
ed itfelfin your breaft, even with your very rea 
fon. ‘To ftop the current of amorous affe€tions~ 
one muft interrupt the courfe of our days; for its, 
only end is that of life. 

W ould to Heaven the fates may ftill continue to 
you thirty years more, of love and philofophy— 
This is what I pray for, on this firft of the year 
1701. A day on which thofe who have nothing 
better to beftow, make a new year’s gift of their 
good wifhes. Adieu. 








THE 


(a} Seneca wrote a treatife on old age. 
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To rue REA DER. 


Hea: ends the correfpondence between that 
charming old couple, St. Evremond and 


Madame de l’Enclos. We may perceive from 
many hints tn thefe letters, that feveral have been 
loft, on both fides 3 which I dare fay the reader 
of any taite, muft join with me in regretting. 
‘There is a gaiety and {pirit in thefe writings, 
that would render the youngeft perfons amiable; 
but to meet with all the chearfulnefs of youth, 
joined to the fenfe and judgment of maturity, 
without the leaft fymptom of that weaknefs of mind, 
or decay of underftanding, which generally attend 
that ftage of life, that is therefore ftyled the years 
cf dotage, muft not only furprize, but render thefe 
extraordinary perfons famous to all pofterity (b). 
Thefe writings muft equally pleafe all ages. 
Here the young and gay may rejoice in the higheft 
fpirit of wit and gallantry ; and the old triumph 


at 











(b) St. Evremond was near ninety years, and lEn- 


clos above fourfcore, when moft of thefe letters were 
written. 








To rHE READER. 


at inftances exempt from the ufual, but defpica- 
ble effe&ts of fenefcence. May thefe excellent 
examples ferve to roufe up the fupinenefs of all 
who are declining in the vale of years, and infpirite 
them to exert fome effort to preferve their intel 

lectual faculties from a lethargy ! For I am con- 
vinced that dotage, though the ufual, is aot a ne- 
ceflary effect of age. But the mind grows indo- 
lent about the middle ftage of life; andthen the 
exercife of reading and refle€&tion, which is re- 
quifite to prevent our fenfe and apprehenfion from 
{tagnating, becomes too great a labour to us, un- 


lefs an happy and more early habit fhould have 
rendered it eafy and familiar. 


One may wellimagine that I cou!d not rnft fa- 
tisied here, or acquiefce in an opinion that there 
had not been any memoirs of fo remarkable-a wo- 
man, preferved in fome of the Frenchtradts cf 
the lait age, except what are contained in thefe 
letters. Befides the anecdotes that I qucted from 
‘The Wor tp, hinted to me fomething further, 
but left me ftill at a lofs how to dire&t my inquiry ; 
when a friend of mine procured me an entertain- 
ing colleétion of detached pieces, lately publithed 
in France, under the title of Le Petit Refervoit, 
where I met with the following memoirs of this 
famous perfonage ; which will afford a very high 


entertainment to the Englifh reader, even through 
a tranflation. 


dhe French writer begins with the following 
prefatory letter, addreffled toa lady. i 

‘<< You have required from me, moft amiable 
Eugenia, the hiftory of Madame de Enclos, and 
I have been too hafty in promifing it to you: for 
the fearches I have made to fatisfy your curiofity, 
have not been as fuccefsful as I could wifh; and 


I cannot fupply you with any thing more than 
Vor I. C a flight 
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a flight and imperfe@& fketch of her chara@er and 
memoirs. As for the reft, you are not to expect 
in the courfe of her life, 2 number of interefted 
events, which are produced by the paflions when 
they are obliged to oppofe the veil of myftery to 
the yoke of importunity and reftraint (c). Nor 
will you here meet with either the fubtleties of 
coquetry, the artifices of infidelity, orthe heinouf- 
nefs of perfidy. Love, liberty, and philofophy, 
in her walked hand and hand. She hada noble 
foul, but it had atthe fame time, a fenfibility 
which forced her to yield to the lively expreffions 
of her taftes and appetites; and fhe had the addrefs 
of joining with a certain air of congruity, the 
moft gallant conduct withthe moft worthy princi- 
ples. She wasa faithful friend, whofe virtue was 
guided by reafon, and whofe heart neither knew 
infidelity or deceit. 
However, notwithftanding thefe rare and efti- 
mable qualities, few people at prefent, acknow- 
ledge or agree about her merit. Her worth by 
degrees begins to be forgotten, her foibles only 
difcourfed of or remembered. ‘The young look 
her as a perfon of great affeCtation, the woman as 
one without morals, and the reft of the world as 
a finifhed picture of prejudice and enthufiafm (d). 
But you, my fair Eugenia, who are bleffed with 
fenfe and judgment, at anage when other women 
pofiefs 











(c) This paflage is forced and obfcure. It alludes 
I fuppofe, to romances, where the heroines are obli- 
ged to conceal their affections from the importunity of 
their lovers, and their actions from the reftraint of the 
guardians. In his next paragraph he takes in Novel, 
<: Nor will you here, &c. 
(d) Nothing can be fo abfurd as the firt and{aft of 
thefe opinions about her character, as neither of them 
cau 
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poffefs nothing more than beauty : you that judge 
nothing but yourfelf with fecurity, will, I dare 
fay, render juftice to her chara&er. You ma- 
dam, willacknowlodge her to be what, in reality 
fhe was; the moft amiable of her fex; and will 
not be furprized, that with a fuperior genius, an 
undecaying beauty, and many other extraordinary 
qualities, fhe fhould have been the delight of fo- 
ciety, and the admiration of the age fhe lived in. 
I am, Madam, &c.’? 











can be fupported by any paffage in her life or wri- 
tings. 7’ Tis faid that moft pecple have two characters; 
but I believe Ninon is the firft that ever had three. 
She certainly had two, like other people, only with this 
remarkable peculiarity, that ihe deterved them both ; 
namely, a gond one, anda bad one. 
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LIFE ann CHARACTER 


O F 


NINON pe L'ENCLOS. 


Ademoifelle de Enclos, who under the name 
of Ninon has tendered herfelf famous in the 
lait age, by the charms of her wit as well as her 
perfon, was only child of Monfieur de PEnclos, 
a gentleman of ‘louraine, and of Mademoifelle de 
Raconis, his wife, alady of Orleans. She was 
born in Paris, on the /des of May, 1616, and was 
cnud Anne. (ce) 
Her father had ferved in the army when he was 
a young man, about the latter end of Henry the 
fourth’s, and the beginning of Lewis the thir- 
tecnth’s reigns. Being remarked for one of the 
malecontents of his time, he was feleGted under 


this 

















(e) Whick is Ninon, in French. 
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this chara&ter, by the famous Cardinal de Retz» 
among the number of his friends, and continued 
attached to his intereft, during the remainder 
his life. Her mother was a great devotee, with a 
very narrow underftanding. 

Monfieur de Enclos, though a man of politics 
and faétion, was a perfon of good fenfe and litera- 
ture; and among other talents, was a perfe& 
matter of mufic, and an extraordinary performer 
on the lute : which occafioned the miftake of thofe 
who reported that Ninon was the daughter of a 
lutenift. But her father, who loved her paffion- 
ately, had the fondnefs to teach her himfelf on 
this inftrument, and fhe became a meft perfe& 
miftrefs of it. 

Her mother, who had a mind to make her a 
devotez, like herfelf, brought her every day to 
morning and evening prayers along with her; but 
the little Ninon always carried fome entertaining 
book of hiitory or poetry in her pocket, which fhe 
ufed to read by ftealth while fhe was on her 
knees. 

She loft her parents when fhe was very young: 
till which time fhe was reared up by a father who 
doated on her, and a mother that thwarted her in 
every thing. A rare education to form a caprici- 
ous conduct! But without entering into the par- 
ticulars of her fir/? life, it may be fufficient to fay 
that fhe was fo happily endowed by natu , «uat 
fhe almoft framed herfelf without affiftance. 
had an high efteem for her father’s underftanding, 
and too great a deference for his opinions. 
tho’ the quicknefs of her apprehenfiona aoon made 
her perceive the foibles of her mother, this never 
took off in the leaft from that refpe€&t and duty 
which. became a child. 


Her-mother died when Ninon was but fourteen 
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ue became miftrefs of herfelf and fortune. 
notwithftanding her extreme youth, fhe was found 
to have a manly fenfe, without mafculine man- 
ners ; was chearful without levity ; had wit with- 
out pertnefs ; a nice difcernment, found judgment; 
and a delicate tafte. 

Her ftature was above the middle fize; her 
perfon neither too plump or lean; well made, 
and finely proportioned: all together of an enga- 
ging figure; but fitter to bear examining, than 
to ftrike at firft fight. She hada very fair fmooth 
fkin, with a remarkable frefiinefs in her complex- 
ion; her face a fine oval, her eyes large and 
hazle; ber eye brows dark, and well feparated, 
with long eye-lafhes; her hair of a deep chefnut 
colour; her nofe well made, but rather high; her 
lips vermilion, her chin plump, ber mouth pret- 
tily fafhioned, and expreffing an agreeable fmile. 
She had a good forehead, fine teeth, and a neck 
beautifully turned. She had graceful arms, pretty 
hands, a ftrait, genteel fhape, and very hand- 
fome limbs. 

She had a well-bred voice in (f) {peaking ; an 
open countenance, but fenfible, tender and en- 
gaging; a remarkable air of neatnefs and delicacy 
in her appearance, gaiety and fweetnefs in her 
mam. 3; @ certain grace in every gefture; a foul 
fone y devoted to pleafure 3; and a mind fraught 
at the fame time with the moft angelic virtues. 

She had a warm, earneft manner of expreffion, 
which withouc ftaying to convince, perfuaded one 
into 





























































(£) There is fomething, even in the tone ofa voice 
which diftinguifhes a gentleman from a plebeian. A 
polite eat will readily catch it. 
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into her opinions. She had every addrefs of co- 
quetry, with all the fpirit of gallantry : her whole 
air was capable of infpiring the warmeft fenti- 
ments 5; for fhe was poffeffed of thofe bewitching 
graces, that a defire to charm can render fine 
woman miuttrefs of, and fhe hertelf feemed to 
breathe the fame paion with which fhe infpired 
her admirers. 

As to the reft, fhe was violent, hurried away 
by her tafte and inclinations ; eager and livel 
about the leaft matters that affected herfelf; cold, 
carelefs, and indolent, where her heart was not 
interefted ; and pretty infenfible to moft things in 
which fhe had herfelf not any concern. Such was 
the famous sinon de PEnclos. How many par- 
ticulars may one pick up here, to palliate or ex- 
cule her failings ! 

Her beauty, and other outward accomplifh- 
ments, (inconfiderable advantages in comparifon 
of her underftanding and merit) occafioned her 
to be fought after, very yourg, to be obtained in 
marriage, and furrounded her with a croud of 
fuitors: but, as fhe had even then, a fingular 
averfion to matrimony, and a fpirit determined 
for liberty, fhe could never be prevailed upon to 
think of fixing herfelf in fuch a tcheme of lite. 

Her father too, who had himfelf experienced 
fome difagreeable circumftances in that ftate, far 
from fpeaking favourably to her with regard to 
conjugal connections, had often freely recommenc 
ed to he to follow the plan of condué&t whil 
fhe afterwards purfued through the whole courfe 
of ber life ; and even on his death bed, calling her 
to him, fpoke to her in the following terms. 
<< My dear daughter, you fee that all which 
remains to me inthefe laft moments, is only 
the fruitlefs remembrance of pleafures that now 
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< abandon me ; the poffeffion of which has not 
‘ been of any long continuance; and this is the 
€ chief hing that I have reafon to complain of 
€ providence in. But alas! my repinings now 
‘© are vain! You, my child, who have fo many 
< years to furvive me, profit yourfelf early of 
‘€ your precious time. Be always lefs fcrupulous 
“© about the number, than the choice of your plea- 
aol (g) 

inon quickly perceived a world of good fenfe 
in an advice fo very agreeable to her own inclina- 
tion ; and immediately prepared herfelf to follow 
his inftru€tions. She lived alone but had a con- 
fiderable number of acquaintance and friends, 
which every day increated, as fhe had colle€ted in 
herfelf the moft engaging talents ; for, befides her 
wit, fenfe and beauty, fhe was perfe& miftrefs of 
mufic, played extremely well onthe harpficherd, 
lute, the orbo and guitar. She had only a weak 
chamber voice, but fung with an extreme fine 
tafze, and danced with moft admirable grace. 

She never facrificed much time at her toilet, 
but was always by fo much the genteeler drefied, 
as fhe appeared to negle&tthat article. She gene- 
rally wore plain, but rich cloaths, and conformed 
conftantly to the different modes of the times, and 
of herown age. She had a great vivacity in her 
manners, but a remarkable mildnefs of difpofition 
t the fame time. She poffeffled the art of acqui- 

ng friends, and ftill more of preferving them. 
hough fhe was light ın her engagements, and in- 
confiderate in her amours, fhe was extremely careful 
in the management of her fortune, and regular in 
the 











(g) The French’ writer makes no manner of re- 
flection upon this ext¥aordinary paflage, but I hope that 
the Englifh reacer is fhocked at the whole paragraph. 
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the difpofition of her whole ceconomy; the fund 
of which was about tenthoufand livres, life annu- 
ity; (h) of which fhe always referved one year’s 
income before hand, that fhe might haveit in her 
power to affift her friends upon any emergency. 

She had few domeftics; a waiting maid, a va- 
let de chambre, a footman, coachman, and cook, 
compofed her houfhold; but fhe had the art of 
having herfelf well ferved, always preferved her 
port, and had a certain air of dignity in every 
thing fhe did. 

She might have juftly faid, that fhe had been 
her own preceptor, and was but very little in- 
debted to any other perfon for the improvement of 
her tafte and underftanding. Before ten years of 
age fhe had read Montaigne and Charron; (a) and 
at fourteen was celebrated through Paris for her 
wit and fenfe. She perfectly underftood Spanifh 
and Italian ; had read with application, the beft 
authors in either of thefe languages, and fpoke 
them both with great eafe. Hiuftorians, pnilofo- 
phers, Poets antient 2nd modern, even romances, 
nothing had efcaped her 1icrdine. She had enriched 
her mind with all the beauties and tieafures of an- 
tiquity, to which fhe had joined the flowers of 
modern erudition: and tho’ fhe had no knowledge 
of Greek or Latin, fhe was an excellent critic in 
the beft tranflations of Vaugelas and Ablancourt. 
(b) She wrote as fhe fpoke, which was with 

i. char 


























(h) About five hundred pounds a year. 

(a) A French writer in morality, of high efteem. 
‘¢ Say fage Montaigne, or yet more fage Charron. 
Pore. 





(bj) Are Greek and Latin incre difficult to attain 
than French and Italian? No. How comes itto pafs 
ASD, 
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charming ingenuous fimplicity, andalways extem- 
pore. She had an elevation of mind, a greatne{s 
ot foul, vift delicacy in her fentiments, and infi- 
nite grace in her manner of exprefiion. 

She ufec to recount fome of her adventures, 
and told a ftory remarkably well; but feldom did 
ii, becaufe fhe hated to fay the fame thing twice. 
One day Mignard, the famous painter, lamented 
before her, that his daughter had a bad memory 5 
I wifb you joy, fays fhe, for then fhe cannot quote. 
She was a great enemy to quotations, becaufe they 
are apt to tirethe company, andin fome fort to 
humble them at the fame time. Her knowledge 
was void of oftentation, accompanied always with 
modefty, and a polite regard to thofe fhe conver- 
fed with. She knew a great deal, but never af 
fected to fhew it. 

W hat a difference between this charming wo- 
man, and the generality of the prefent triflers, of 
whom a pretty face comprehcnds their entire me- 
rit! endowed neither with chara€ter, fentiment, 
or manners ; whofe highe’. employment is knot- 
ting, and vacatic., cards; without reading, or 
converfation, except what they pick up, like 
parrots, from one another: who, without the 
mean and dangerous aids of play, fcandal, or gal- 
lantry, are quite incapable of fupplying any one 
topic of focial converfe: who acquire nothing 
tau. by increafe of years, but an addition of ridi- 

culous 



































then, that women fhall be reckoned ore learned for 
ywoderftanding the former than the la ter? That they 
fhaWi be deemed more accomplifhed fe being perfe€lly 
verfed inzne, and become f{ubjects of 1 dicule for the 
jea ft fmattering in the other? But the dard languages 
happe ito be ingroffed by men; thefe aretneir ecunal 
rivilcges, and they are up in arras whe. we invade 
their provinces. 
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culous follies; and when their admirers, declining 
by degrees, atlength forfake them, retire forlorn, 
to ipleen, vapours, and repining praye . 











<€ By acts of piety compound for evil, 
<€ And yield to God the leavings of the Devil.” 


She lived in Parliament-ftreet, behind the Pa- 
lace royal, in a houfe that fhe had purchafed for 
life. It was fmall, but extremely neat and con- 
venient: it contained two apartments; in the 
firft, was a very handfome, large drawing-room, 
where fhe received her company; who ufed to af- 
femble there about five in the evening, and break 
up at nine. ‘This falon was adorned with the 
portraits of her principal friends, and their paint- 
ings done by the moft eminent mafters. She pla- 
ced her library and harpfichord here. At the 
farther end of the fecond apartment, there was a 
{mall room, more elegantly furnifhed than any 
other part of the houfe. The hiftory of P/yche 
was painted, ul frefcc, onthe ceiling; and all the 
pannels pourtrayed with the moft gallant adven- 
tures of antient fable. None of the cruelties of 
love were here defcribed; they were banithed, 
even in idea, from this free fcene, where every 
thing feemedto breathe fuccefsful paffion. 

It was here fhe chofe ufually to fit, and retire 
to, when her company happenedto be [mall, 
it was here fhe kept her lute. She feldom playe 
but when fhe did, one mignt imagine it to have 
been her fole ocupation. Upon thefe occafions 
one was made almoft amends for the lofs of her 
converfation; us fhe had the power to infufe her 
very {pirit into the inttrument, and to draw from 
therce fuch flattering founds, expreffions, if I 
may fo fo ak, fo fenfible and tender, th t fhe 
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feemed to breathe her foul through the various 
tones of harmony, and her fingers might be faid 
to have u'‘tered fentiment. She had alfo a little 
country hcufe at the Cordeliers, very plefantly fi- 
tuated with regard to air, wood, and water; and 
inthisrotreat fhe ufed to fpend her fummer months, 
and frequently the autumn one alfo. 

Though Madame de PE nclos had a foul natu- 
rally formed for gallantry, fhe was neither coque- 
tifh or inconftant. While her paffion fubfifted, 
fhe loved with fincerity and fidelity ; for fhe was 
incapable of the lea{t deceit or difingenuoufnefs : 
but, the moment that her liking ceafed, which 
fometimes happened at an inftant when fhe leaft 
expected it, all commerce of this kind, with that 
party; was at an end for life. 

As to the reft of her chara@ter, fhe was of an 
even temper, and mott engaging converfe; an ex- 
cellent friend, generous, difinterefted, of great- 
veracity, juft, a ítri&t obferver of her word, ftea- 
dy in fociety, and of moft remarkable honefty (c). 

Among 




















(c) There may appear fome contradi€tions in this 
fketch of her character, when compared to one or two 
features of it, drawn in the firft part of thefe memoirs. 
She is there faid to have every addrefs of coquetry 
—cold, carelefs and indolent, where her heart was 
not interefted Fiere it is faid, fhe was neither co- 
uu  (h— that fhe was difinterefted.——But I do nor 

nk there need be any cCifficulty here. For, fhe 
night have employed every addrefs of gallantry before 
She had fixed her engagements: and love laid afide all 
thofe arts, while fhe continued in it. She might alfo 
have be ncold, earelefs and indolent whereher heart 
was not interefted, and yet difinterefted, where fhe 
had mare her connettions of frieadfhip, love, &c. 


iy 
a) 
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Among her lovers was Monfieur de Gourville ; 
(d) a man of refined fenfe and gallantry, greatly 
efteemed for his many good qualities, and clofely 
attached to the Prince of Conde. If the year 
1650, at the time ofthecivil war, ftil d La Fron- 
de, finding himfelf on the fudden, profcribed and 
obliged to quit the kingdom before he had time to 
adjuit the ceconomy of his affairs ; he waited upon 
Madame del’ Enclos, the evening before his de- 
parture, and brought her twenty thoufand gold 
crowns, which he begged fhe would keep fafe for 
him ’till he might be at liberty to return. But, 
becaufe he did not think it prudent to inftruft his 
whole fortune into one hand, he depofited the like 
fum with Monfieur de - - - -, a man in thofe 
days remarkable for the {ftriétnefs of his morals, 
forthe fway he bore over tender confciences, and 
the extraordinary chara€ter he had in Paris, for 
his honefty. 

In abouttwo months, Madame de l’Enclos, as 
was not unufual, engaged ina new amour. Foor 
de Gourville received an account of it in his exile, 
and was extremely aigrmcdat the news: he la- 
mented his imprudence frequently, in not having 
ufed the precaution of taking fome acknowledg- 
ment for the depofit, which it feems in both in- 
{tances he had neglected: he had confided entirely 
in her fondnefs, and had but little dependence on 


awn 























But if tbis does not entitely folve the difficulty, 
may refertor (d) p. 49, where it is faid that moft 
people have t o characters. And as thefe anecdotes 
have been co! e€&ted trom different writers, we ma 
rather be furprized to meet with fo muck congruity 
upon they nole, 

(ad) T° e fame who has been mentionedir neof her 
letters to St. Evremond. 
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a woman of intrigue, that when her tender con- 
neétions were diflolved, her morzł ties would re- 
‘nrain unbroken. And this opinion continued to 
have fucł an effe& upon his mind, that when he 
had permifi onto return, in about fix months af- 
ter, inftead of calling upon Madame de |!’Enclos, 
his only care was to go to Monfieur de > 
and demand the money he had given into his 
charge; and which he then deemed tobe the fum 
total of his unhappy fortunes. But, what a 
wretched fituation did he find himfelf in, when 
this fame Aoneff man, notwithftanding his great 
chara&ter for probity, had the impudent villainy 
abfolutely to deny the depofit, and affirmed to his 
face, that he had never received one fhilling in 


truft for him! 
Madam de l’Enclos having heard, fome days 


after, of his arrival, and being furprized at his 
negle&, and the little impatience he had fhewn to 
fee her, fent to reproach him for it. He waited 
upon her the next morning; and on her obferving 
a fettled melancholy in his countenance, and en- 
quiring the caufe of his chagrin, he reported to 
her the ftory juft now recited. <° Sir, fays fhe, 
se I havemet alfo with a great misfortune in your 
‘< abfcence, and muft throw myfelf entirely on 
‘© your indulgence for forgivenefs: I have loft— 
‘* (here fhe paufed) the liking I had for you : 
<€ B;t T have not loftmy memory. ‘The twen- 
thoufand gold crowns that you left to my 
care, remain untoucked, in the fame cafket 
<e which you brought them in. y themawav 
‘<< with you dire€tly ; and, whenev r you afford 
& me the pleafure of another viit, r member that 
<< thougn you have loft a miftrefs, yo have gain- 
< edaf end.’ 
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Every one has heard of her affairs with the 
Marquis de la Chatres. He was in love with her 
to diftraction ; and in the very height of his pai- 
on received an order from court, tojoin the army 
immediately. T hey muft be feparated from each 
other, perhaps for a long time a Love sage, 
at leaft! and he hasto begin his journey the next 
day. He grew inconfolable, he fell into defpair, 
he curfed his deftiny : ** What is honour, what 
‘© is duty! fame, wealth, or glory! what are ye 
€ to Love”? The afflicted Ninon did every 
thing in her power to ralm his love-fick 
mind: but her carefles, her vows, her proteftati- 
ons, with the moít tender adieus, were not of the 
leaft avail. 

At length, finding that nothing could compofe 
his diftraction, fhe bethought herfelf of giving him 
a note under her hand, in which fhe promifed.and 
vowed, that during his abfence, nay during his 
life, fhe would never love any man in the world 
but himfelf. La Chatres was a weak perfon, and 
this expedient appeared an admirable fecurity to 
him. He was tranfporied with joy, kiffed the 
paper an hundred times, put it up carefully in his 
pocket-bcook, and parted from her the mok con- 
tented and moft affured man alive. 

But——it was a fatality which fhe could not re- 
fift—the amorous Ninon before his return, had 
entered into a new engagement. ‘The folly < 
extravagance of the promiffary note, occu 
ftrongly to her atthat time, and when fhehad a 
pointed her 4 ation, fhe cried out, Jo be fure 
la Chatres hes a very refponfible bond of mine. 
Which expre fion became afterwards a proverb at 
Paris; and ¢he ufed often to laugh at t herfelf, 


whenevei .t came into her head, 
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She had an amour alfo with the Marquis de Ger- 
fey, by whom fhe had that unfortunate fon who kil- 
Jed himfelf for her. (e) She had afterwards an affair 
with the Marquis de Villarceaux, whom of all her 
lovers, wajthe perfon fhe continued her conftancy 
to for the longeft time. ‘Their conne€tion lafted 
about five years, and might have fubfifted longer 
on her part, who was always the firft to change, 
ifthe accident which fhall be mentioned juft now, 
had not interrupted their amour. 
Hie was young, handfome, finely made, and had 
much the air of a perfon of quality. His figure 
was altogether graceful and engaging ; and he had 
a great deal of wit, vivacity and fpirit. But, with 
all thefe agreeable qualities he was the moft irre- 
ular_man in the word, in affairs of gallanty. 
is chief paffion was women; but he was not 
very delicate in his choice; and often divided his 
addreffes between the moft lovely miftrefs, and the 
moft homely maid. 

sedes, which is extraordinary in fo free and 
general a lover, but judging of women’s hearts by 
his own, he was jealous to the laft degree. He 
was fometimes fo uneafy about Madam de PEn- 
clos, even while fhe was at his own houfe in the 
country, where fhe lived with him for three years, | 
that he ufed to hide little boys under her bed at 
might, to watch if any rival was admitted when. 
at any time he happened to be abfent. 

au ~=6 Abbe Scarron, a celebrated author, who 

as among the nu.nbc 4 Madame de lP Enclos’ 


friends, 


ns ftory has been alrea y tc d in the Intro- 
The father is there ftile the runt de Grezes» 

from The Wond n łe P it Refervoir,s 
d the Maiquis de Gerfey. Bu Lord Jer- 


gland was the perfon ; the nam of whofe 
Villiers. 
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friends, threw afide the gown in the year 1651, 
and married Mademotelle d’Aubigne, (fF) who 
was at that time, but fixteen years old. Madame 
de PEnclos foon became acquainted with her, and 
found her remarkably fenfible and agrezable fora 
young woman of her age. In a little time fhe 
contracted a itri€t intimacy with her, and as 
Monfieur Scarron’s fortunes, by his quitting the 
church, had been reduced very low, fhe often lent 
her money, after the moft generous manner, and 
fhewed her in other things many inftances of 
friendfhip when fhe was under the greateft diffi- 
culties. 

However, Ninon foon had reafon to repent her 
of this conne€tion ; for the lovely Scarron, who 
was above twenty years youngerthan herfelf, paid 
her back with a fort of involuntary ingratitude, 
by alienating from her the heart of de Villarceaux, 
as was hinted above. Madame de l’Enclos was 
confiderably piqued at firt, and heartily repented 
the indifcretion of making an intimate comnanion 
of a woman. fo much younger than herfelf. But, 


fhe had a fpirit in every thing——-She was perfuaded 
of Madame Scarron’s innocenfe, fhe knew from 


her own experience, that lovers are not perennials, 
She foon became reconciled to her, and continu- 
ed ever after one of the fincereft of her friends. 
And after the death of Monfieu:s Scarron, which 
happened in 1660, the fympathy of their tafte 
and humours became ftronger ties to co 

fonder union: fo that for fome time, they h 


intirely together filaring the fame houfe and the 
fame bed. 


Madame S arron, bein afterwards raifed to 
the moft elev ted fituation of life, never forgot the 


many 


















































(f) Aft wwards Madame Maintenon. 
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many inftances of friendfhip from Madame de 
PEnclos ; and fought frequent occafions of fhew- 
ing a becoming fenfe of gratitude. l 

Madame de P Enclos had a fon by de Villarce- 
aux, who was more fortunate than her former, 
but of a fingular chara&ter. He was named de la 
Boiffie: e. ut as the Count d’Etrées immediate- 
ay fucceeded de Villarceaux, he ufed to claim this 
child as his own: and after feveral years difpute 
upon this point, not being able to fix the dates of 
their refpective claims, they one day agreed to 
throw dice, inorder to determnie their pretenfions. 
The lot fellto the Count d’Etrees, who becoming 
afterwards marefchal of France, and vice-admiral, 
put this adopiion in the marine, and took care to 
advance his fortunes. 

This Monfieur de la Boiffere was refident moft- 
ly at Toulon; he was a very good officer, of re- 
markable bravery, and highly efteemed in the 
navy. Maufic was his only amufement, which he 
had an extraordinary paffion for, though he did 
not underftand it, nor was even acquainted with 
the notes. He had in his houfe a very large fe- 
parate apartment, which he dedicated to the God 
of Harmony, and was furnifhed with every kind 
of mufical inftrument. Here he ufed to afiemble 
all the performers that pafied through Toulon, in 
their way to France, Bon Italy, or back again, 
and after regaling them plentifully with cham- 

he would have a concert performed for 

Afelf alone, and never 4-Gred any other compa- 
uay. He died unmariled at Te '-= in 1732, aged 
feventy-f 

Ihe Marquis de Sevigne ( ) pa d his addreffes 
to her wiren fhe was muchad anceo "4 years; but 

fhe 
(g) ìi to Madame de Sevigne, of whon we havea 


collection of letters, to her daughter, the are much 
Kflecmed. 
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fhe declined them. She was not to be won but 
where fhe particularly liked ; and fhe had no cle- 
ver opinionof him. She ufed to fay, that he had 
the fimplicity of a dove, a foul of panado, a body 
of wet paper, anda heart of orange gourd foufed 
in {now : in fhort, a man beyond all manner of 
defcription. She had formerly endeavourcd to 
put a little life and fprrit into him, by a corref- 
pondence fhe entered into with him on the fubjeét 
of gallantry. Her letters indeed, are allowed to 
be Chef d’Qeuvres, for wit and fentiment by the 
concurrent applaufe of all the ingenious writers 
fince her time : but his, have not been tranfmitted 
to us, as not being deemed worthy of the prefs. 
Nor are they at all neceffary to illuftrate hers, as fhe 
moftly quotes thofe paflages from them which her 
own refers to. (h) 

Madame de Enclos was paft fixty years of 
age, whenthe famous John Bannier, nearly rela- 
ted to the kings of Sweden, threw himfelf at her 
feet. “his was the perfon who was afterwards 
killed in a duel at London, by Prince Philip of 
Savoy, in 1686. 

But the laft of her lovers upon record, and the 
moft extraordinary of ker gallant advertures was 
the ftory of the Abbe Gedoine, which ts perhaps 
the moft fingular thing of this kind, that ever was 
remembered. (a) ‘The amour tetween them 
continued about a year. He went into Orleans at 
that time, which fhe did not feem pleafed 
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(h) Her letters on ‘win the courfe of this work, 


and will probably mak? the bet part of the reader’s 
entertainment her 


(a) This toy has beens heady told in the A prlid, 
and as it was ,uoted beforein the Introduction this 
work, F dia: hot repeat it here. 
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and he ftaid longer away than he had promifed, at 
Parting. 

When hecame tofee her, on his return, ** My 
“¢ dear Abbe, faid fhe, the fhorteft follies are the 
‘< beft. I perceive, fomewhat too late, that it 
“¢ was an abfurd ftep in me to accept of your ad- 
drefics at this age of life. I would not carry on 
“¢ the frolic farther. Wet us fairly quit _each 
“€ other this inftant, and take leave for the reft of 
“© our lives.” 

Thus, after having at the age of fourfcore, 
infpired a young man of twenty-five, witha real 
paffion for her it was fhe who quitted him, and 
made the farft motion of breaking off. ‘The Ab- 
be was fenfibly affe&ted at this rupture; however 
he continued to vifit, to love and efteem her, du- 
ring the remainder of her life; but from that time 
had never the leaft commerce with her, except as 
a friend. 


She never drank any thing but water, though 
fhe eat very heartily ; and was fo gay and lively 
during her meals, that people ufed to fay, he foup 
had got into her head. 

She loved every one fhe efteemed, fhe ufed to 


fay, but ingenioufly confeffed, that fhe did not 
always efteem thofe fhe loved. 


Whenmen, fhe faid, once boaft of their ancef- 
try, ’tis prohable they have little elfe to be vain 
of : wits vaunt themfelves upon their talents be- 
iey imagine them to be fingular. But per- 

sns vi good fenfe ano neyer proud of any thing. 
And tnough fhe lad during whole courfe of 


her life, been treated with thu greateft refpe@ 


and complaifance, b perfor,oft e oo rank ; 
enourh to have flattered tke vanity of any other 


wom 3; it did not in the leaft afte% her. She 
knev swell the value of fuch fort of things, and 


rated 
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rated them accordingly. And in reality, fhe was 
neither infolent, nor vain, nor envious: fhe was 
however, naturally jealous of other women’s me- 
rit, and this was her only foible. 

Chriftina, Queen of Sweden, who cime to 
Paris in 1656, where fhe remained for two years, 
was charmed withthe converfation of Madaice de 
PEnclos, and declared at parting to the whole 
court, that fhe had not met with any woman in 
France, whom fhe liked or admired fo much as the 
tlluftrious Ninon; which was her expreflion. 

Chriftina loaded her with prefents and encomi- 
ums, and tookall the pains in her power, to pre- 

vail on her to go withher to Rome. But, praifes 
only render thofe giddy, who are not much ufed 
to them. They did not make Ninon vain. 
She returned her majefty a great many thanks for 
the kind atjachment fhe had expreffled towards her, 
but fuffered her to travel away, without her. 

She had but an indifferent opinion of mankind 
in general, and has faid that when fin knocks with 
a purfe of gold at the door of indigence, it is very 
rarely refufed admittance. 

She had a great talent for refle&tions ; and had 
fhe fpent her life in writing, inftead of living,- we 
fhould have been in poffeflion of one inftance at 
leaft, to prove modern wit equalto the moft re- 
fined genius of antiquity. I fhall here amufe you 
with fome more of her thoughts upon various fub- 

ects. 
: They are either to be pitied or condemned who 
are obliged to have rece aie wlesigion for the con- 
duct of their live Cis a fign they have ciiNer a 
narrow foul or a orrupt heart 
Large hands ar d a bi” bellv are certain figns of 
ignobility. l 
Beauty wi iout grace, «a hook without: nait. 
Wri kles 
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Wrinkles are better placed onthe eel than the 
forehead. 

We fhould make provifion for food, but never 
for pleafure; which we fhould catch extempore. 
A woman fhould never takea lover without the 
confent of her heart; nor an hufband without the 
concurrence of her reafon. 

There is nothing in nature fo various as the 
pleafures of love; and yet they are always the 
fame. 

‘The poets were fools to furnifh Cupid with a 
torch, or bow and arrow ; for the power of that 
deceit is owing intirely to his blindnefs. 

Love deftroys reflection 5 and reafon in its turn, 
puts an end to love. 

It requires infinitely a greater genius to make 
love, than to make war. 

There are certain privileged fouls, who are 
capable of finding in love itfelf, reafons for ftill 
loving on. 

How unhappy are women! Their own fex 
their moft inveterate enemy. An hufband tyran- 
nizes ; a lover difhonours and defpifes them. 
Watched on all fides, thwarted in all things; 
ever in fear and inconftraint ; without fupport or 
fuccour; with a number of lovers, but not one 
friend. Is it thento be wondered at, that they 
fhould become a compound of humour, diffimu- 
lation 2ad caprice? 

tw fa done day to Monfieur de St. Evremond, 
that ine returved thanks every night to God, for 
the flrength of he mind, ^A prayed every morn- 
ing to preferve it rom the iefs of her heart. 

St. Evremendw s the o deft >f her friends : he 
had never been one of heriovers but was always 
ena houred of her wit, fenfe, and tafte, and a- 
boy all, of that phltlofophic tur1 which ran 
through 
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through all her refle€tions, fentiments, and con- 
duc&t. He addreffed a great many pieces to her, 
both ın verfeand profe, that may be found among 
his works; particularly, an excellent difcourfe on 
the morals of Epicurus, which he dedicated to 
her, under the title of The modern Leontium ; 
alluding toa lady of that name at Athens, famous 
for her gallantries and philofophy, which fhe ftu- 
died under Epicurus. . 

Madame de l’Enclos happened to yawn one 
day, at the reading of a tedious orationthat the 
Abbe ‘Tallemont hadfpoken upon his reception in- 
to the French Academy. St. Evremond, who 
was prefent, wrote a few extemporary lines, 
which turned upon this metaphor, thatthe figures 
of rhetoric are very infipid after tofe of Aretin. 

Le Pere d’Orleans, a Jefuit, authorof the Re- 
volutions of England, and many other writings, 
faidto her. one day, on account of fome articles of 
faith, which had ftagnated her reafon, and fuf- 
pended her belief ; ** Madam, while you are 
‘¢ waiting for conviction, make a facrifice of your 
<¢ incredulity to God.”? Fontenelle to whom fhe 
mentioned this particular, told it afterwards to 
Rouffeau, who has made it the point of one of 
his epigrams. 

A friend of hers came one day, to make her a 
confident of his paffion, for one of the fineft wo- 
men at court. ‘** Sir, faid fhe, it mift be by 
< the higheft refpeét and affiduity, ovtgem 
€ complaifance, and conftant homag , the 
ef you can expe® ro inate the great love 
é and admire > which your miftrefs has 
“ been already infp ed wit-——for her own beau- 
“sty. Speak o he jpceantly of her charms, 
«© and but fe’1om of yJur paffion: for be a ured, 
‘* that fhe s an hundred times more pleafe with 
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sc the lovelinefs of her own perfon, than fhe can 
< poffibly be with all the beauty of your fenti- 
<¢ ments. But, if ever fhe fhould furrender to 
<e your follicitations, remember, that in yielding 
<< up her heart, fhe has depofited in your hands, 
‘ee the whole happinefs of her life, that fhe has 
se intrufted you with your honour and repofe ; 
s¢ and hath thus rendered you the abfolute fove- 
e€ reign of her deftiny. ow few men are re- 
<< fponfible for fuch a confidence !”’ 

Her principal friends were the Countefs de la 
Suze, the Countefs de’Olonne, the Marchionefs 
de Caftelnau, the Marchionefs de la Ferte, the 
Dutchefs de Sully, the Countefs de Fiefque, 
Madame Fayete, Madame Scarron, Madame 
Choify, Madame de Sevigne, (b) Madame de 
Grignan her daughter, Madame du ‘Tort, Ma- 
dame de Colange, the Marchionefs of Lambert, 
(c) the Dutchefs de Bouillon Mancini, Lady 


Sandwich, and a number more of perfons of the 
beft rank in France. 


‘This famous woman died at ris, on the feven- 
teenth of October 1706, aged ninety years and 
five months; mourned and regretted by all her 
friends and acquaintance, It is of her alone, that 
one might fay with truth, that fhe had preferved 
the flawers of fpring, even till the autumn was 
paft; and that time, which defaces all things, 
flew ove her charms, /ike an arrow in the air, 
ithout leaving any trace of its pafflage behind. 
The Abbe Chateauneuf wrote an epitaph for 
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(b) The fame lady that was men ioned note (g) p. 


has She was the author fi feveral very ingenious 
tracts, which as well as Madame ce Sev ne’s letters, 
are molt barbaroufly tranflated into Eng! th. 
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her, in verfe, which concludes with this charaéter 
that fhe had the charms of Venus, with the foul 
of an angel (d) He has alfo drawn her character 
at large, very finely; and I fhall fubjoin it here, 
for your further entertainment. 

“< As foon as any perfon became acquainted 
with Madame de P Enclos, they immediately ren- 
dered juftice both to her merit and her charms, 
and could not avoid crying out, in their minds, 
‘<t What elegance! what beauty ! graces that 
dart through the foul! what have I been doing 
all the reit of my lite, which I have fuffered to 
pafs away without having feenor kncwn her ?” 
She always appeared to you the fame at laft, 
that fhe did at firit: and as fhe ever preferved the 
charms of her lively wit, her converfation was 
youthful at icurfcore ; and fhe attained even in her 
youth, that folidity of fenfe and judgment whitch 
in her advanced years appeared to be the fruit of 
age and expe ience; fo that many fentiments and 
refleCtions of hers when fhe was a very young 
woman, may be repeated now, to prove that fhe 
was capable of reafcning at an age when cthers 
are fcarce capable of ¢t4inking. ina word, the 
ftrength of ber forefight had joined the future to 
the prefent, under one view. 

The age had often changed !ts tafte, during her 
century ; and fafhion did not exe: tts empire lefs 
upon the ways of thinking than it did upon the 
modes of drefs. However Madame de (\IFnclo 
conformed herfelf fucce™velv to the diflorent mar 
ners, without h-* _ differert from herfelf, and 
was always it the fafhion without copying any 
body. Sheha her own fenfe, and not that of the 

VoL. I. D times ; 
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(d) Here is a confufion of thcology. 


An unpar- 
donable blunder in an Abbe. 
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times ; and when one has the happinefs to be 
bleft with true fenfe in themfelves, they have the 
beft fenfe of all times. In fine, nothing but that 
equal mixture of folid and agreeable qualities 
which fhe poffeffed could have preferved that 
conftant tenor of approbation and efteem which 
fhe fo remarkably enjoyed, through the whole 
courfe of her life. 

She never affected to appear knowing, but on 
the contrary, to claim all the privileges and im- 
munities of ignorance ; and though fhe had both 
read and digefted a great deal, fhe feldom remem- 
bered what fhe had read; but had a fingular kind 
of recollection ; which was, that whenever any 
hiftorical faét, a verfe, or any other paflage, 
happened to have a relation to whatever fhe, or 
any body elfe was converfing about, they immedi- 
ately occurred to her mind; and then became as 
it were her own, by the ufe or application fhe 
made of the quotation or allufion; and appeared 
quite new fromthe turn fhe gave them. 

If any ridiculous incident or whimfical adven- 














late them! What would be but a fimple tale from 
the recital of another, bec 













to her, a few days before he exhibited his Tar- 
tuffe (e) to the public. 
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together, where the converfation happened to turn 
upon the fubje& of mimickry ; and a perfon afk- 
ed him the reafon, why the fame ridicule that had 
efcaped us in the original chara&er, fhould after- 
wards ftrike us fo ftrongly inthe copy ? He anf- 
wered that it was becaufe we perceived it then, 
by the eyes of the mimic, which were quicker 
than our own. For added he, the talent of Seeing 
with ones own eyes, isnot given to every body. 
Upon which occafion, he mentioned Madame 
de P Enclos to us, as the perfonin the world, upon 
which a ridiculous character made the quickeft 
and moft lively impreffion. Hs told us that he 
had read his ‘Tartuffe to her fome time before; 
for he ufed always to confult her upon every piece 
he writ; as indeed did all the wits of her.age; 
but fhe paid him back his entertainment, by rela- 
ting an adventure which fhe had formerly, with 
an hypocrite of the fame kind; whom fhe defcri- 
bed in fo ftrong and picturefque a manner, that he 
affured us if he had not finifhed his play, he 
would never have attempted it ashe would have 
de{paired of being able to produce a charaé€&ter 
on the ftage, fo highly drawn as the Tartuffe of 
Madame de P Enclos. 
As fhe was fo quickly ftruck with the abfurd 
part of characters, it was not furprizing that fhe 
was capable of defcribing them {fo well but, it 
muft {till be matter of wonder that fo dangerous a 
talent fhould never happen to be the caufe of her 
lofing any one friend. “.-.p ple were always dif- 
pofed to accept - y thing in good part, from a 
perfon who nev=r fpared any thing that was amifs 
in herfelf; and vho was always the firft to corre& 
in her own be’.aviour, whatever gave offenfe in 
another’s. She was befides fo much above envy 
or ill nature, fhe had given fo many proofs of the 
generous and humane difpofitionof her heart, and 
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her friendfhip was fo eftimable, that her railleries 
were rather accepted as admonitions, than refent- 
ed as reproaches. 

The firft thing that Madame de Il’Enclos 
made of reafon, was to free the mind from com- 
mon prejudices: She very early began to appre- 
hendthat both men and women were fubje& equal- 
Iy, to the fame moral: (f) according to which 
maxim, which fhe made the rule of her condu€t, 
throughthe courfe of her life, fhe could never be 
induced either from cuftom or example, to indulge 
herfelf in falfhood, ill nature, fcandal, envy, or 
any of thefe worthlefs qualities, which tho’? com- 
mon to women, do neverthelefs difhonour their 
chaiaCters, and offend againft the rights of civil 
fociety (g). 

But this principle which made her judge of the 
human paflions and foibles according to what they 
are in themfelves, independent of gender, made 
her condemn them with an equal feverity in both 
feras; for which reafon, fhe abhorred that unjuft 
and tyrannical cuftom in men, of arrogating to 
themfelves a vain triumph upon that adventure to 
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(t) Madame de PEnclos is perfe@lly right in her 
maxim; for there certainly ts no fuch diftin@tion in re- 
higion as a male and female {cripture: but fhe is 
dangeroufly wrong in the inference fhe feems to have 
drawn from it; for the reafoning on this head fhould 
be to reffrain men, not to fet woman free. 

(g) The Abbe de Chate euf has defcended here 
to a very mean and unfair common place farcafm. 
The worthlefs qualities he attributes to us are no more 
peculiar to women than to men; they are vices com- 
mon to all weak, bafe or uneducateo minds, whether 
male or female ; and are as frequently to be’ met with 
In their fex as ours ; but with the adlition of fome 
greater and more ungenerous Crimes, on their part, 
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which they affix infamy in women: arbitrarily, 
and contrary to all fenfe and moral, reducing theirs 
virtue to afingle point. Asif integrity of life and 
manners, which comprehends the whole, was 
abiolutely interdi&ted to them. A prejudice not 
only falfe in its principle, but fo much the more 
dangerous, as it has often been produ€tive of the 
moit fhocking misfortunes of their lives: for, 
having once happened to fail in what they have 
been taught to deem their principle, nay almoft 
fole obligation, they are apt, too haftily, gene- 
rally to conclude, that they Fave no other duty fo 
regard; at leaft, the world does fo forthem; and 
become therefore, carelefs about every thing elfe. 




















< She fets, like ftars which fall, to rife no more.’ 


This gave occafion to the Duke de Rochefau- 
cault, to enter it down among his collection of 
maxims, that the leaf} faull in a frail woman, was 
her frailty. By whichis meant, that as the world 
is at prefent conflituted, with regard to this parti- 
cular, it is more regular and perhaps more difkh- 
cult, to ftop at that fingle weaknefs, than even to 
get the betterof it. 

But, if Madame del’Enclos declared war againft 
fo dangerous a prejudice, which by making an 
amour the higheft crime of women, feemed to leave 
them at liberty to abandon themfelves to every o- 
ther; fhe equally oppofed the romantie error of 
thofe, who under the title of a noble paffton, would 
elevate love toth dignity of a virtue. She corn- 
fadered it, as it really is, atranfitory tafte, found- 
ed intirely on the 1illufion of the 4enfes, an tnconfi_ 
derate affe€tion, tho’ a bewitching one, which by 
its peculiar charms, foftens all the cares, and 
f veetens the bitternefs of life, and which alcne is 
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capable of filling up all thofe craving voids that 
every other paffion leaves aching in our breafts, 
However, a caprice only, cr fortuitous fenfation 5 
the continuance of which depends neither upon 
ourfelves or others: fubje& toinconftancy, to dif- 
guít, and frequently to repentance. l 

Upon the whole, fhe ufed to fum up her philo- 
fophy on this head, with concluding that as this 
paffion takes its rife meerly from an accidental turn 
of mind, or a critical difpofition of humours, ıt 
did not denote the leaft merit inthe beloved objet, 
and was therefore, no manner of compliment to 
it. Confequently, had no fpring to raife our va- 
nity, nor any rightto exact return. 

But her notions of friendfhip were quite con- 
trary to thefe. She beftowed all her confidence 
and efteem upon this high-prized connection. 
This, fhe acknowledged to be a noble, lberaland 
elevated paffion; in which generous commerce 
fhe would not admit the leaft gear eg i incon- 
ítancy, or referve; and would often declare to 
her lovers, that they had no rivals ío much to be 
jealous of, as her friends 
To conclude; this charming and extraordinary 
woman has fhewn the world, that a delicacy and 
a moral may be preferved even in libertiniím. 
She extended the career of gallantry beyond all 
former precedents ; and continued to be the object 
of admiration, defire, and efteem, for almoft a 
century and both her lovers and her friends were 
perfons of the higheft rank or ftatton in France. 
But, fhe never engaged in any one amour upon 
this confideration; her yallantries were all difin- 
terefted ; for fhe thought that there were in love 
itfelf, fufficient reafons for loving. She never 
permitted her lovers any fort of liberality ; and 
was fo nice in this particular, as to refufe even 
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the {malleft prefent, which fhe would perhaps, 
have made no fcruple of acccepting from the hands 
of another. 

She liked however, to have her lovers generous 
in themfelves, though fhe herfelf declined any ad- 
vantage from it; as fhe efteemed it the character 
of a great and liberal foul. “The generofity of 
true lovers, fhe ufed to fay, is only an ingenious 
attention, dictated by a noble and delicate fenfa- 
tion, which is fond, by little afiduities, to enter- 
tain the graces of love, without alarming its plea- 
fures- (h) 

She was herfelf naturally generous; fhe Ioved 
to give, and did it always with moft admirable 
grace; for fhe fhewed a pleafure not a pride in 
giving. Her pride was better fhewn in refufing 
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(h) This paffage is very ingenioufly and delicately 
imagined and exprefied ; though the fenfe of it is not 
obvious enough to every apprehenfion. I will give 
the original words, that the reader may pick his own 
fenfe out of them. La yenerofite des vrais amans, 
difoitelle, nej? autre chofe qu’une attention ingenieufe 
dictee par une fenfation noble EF delicate, qui fe plait a 
entretenir, par des petis foins, les graces de lamour, 
fans alarmer fes plaifirs. 

What I take Ninon to shave intended here, was to 
point out that fine addrefs with which a polite lover 
fhould behave toward his miftrefs, for fear of offending 
again{t a certain delicacy of Sentiment, peculiar to ge- 
nerous minds. Swift gives a definition of a pfefent to 
a fuperior, in which li b a miftrefs is always to be 
coniidered ; fomething of fmall value, but nor eafily 
to be had for money. A gallant lover fhould ever at- 
tend to this nice point, left his gifts fhould affume the 
air of bribes inftead cf prefents. 
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the gifts of others; and when thofe who had been 
the lovers of her youth, attempted to make her 
confiderable prefents when age had diminifhed 
her charms, and impaired her health, and her 
charities had ftreightened her fortunes, fhe was 
more affe&ted with the noblenefs of their fenti- 
ments, than the liberality of their gifts; and fhe 
always returned them on the initant; as her fpirit 
was above receiving any thing from the hands of 
love, or even thofe of friendfhip. 

People who faw Madame de Enclos for the 
firft time, toward the latter end of her life, were 
furprized at the appearance of that grave mien, 
and refpectable countenance, where fenfe and phi- 
lofophy alone feemed to have taken their feat. 
‘They confeffed that they fought in vain for thofe 
beauties which they had formed fo agreeable an 
idea of; and that they could fcarcely perceive any 
traces of that charming Ninon whom the world 
had formerly been fo much enamoured of. But, 
notwithftanding her great age, if one examined 
her eyes, they would perfe&tly agree withthe Ab- 
be Gedoine, who faid, ‘* That one might in 
‘< them, even at ninety, read the hole hiftory 
“< of her life.” What effects then muft they 
have been capable of producing, when enlivened 
with ail the fire and fpirit of youth! when accom- 
panied with a lively and fmooth complexion, a 
perfon of dignity and eafe, witha grace in all her 
movements, and particularly in dancing, which 
no woman ever equz!led| 


One may well conclude, that all thefe beauties 
animated with a mind and foul like hers, mu 
have been perfectly capable of engaging all hearts. 
In fine, one cannot tao often repeat what has 
been fo many times faid of her before, ** That 
s fhe had joined all the virtues of our fex to the 
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€€ charms of her own; in fpite of which gender 
s< fhe had raifed herfelf to the rank of the moft 
€€ slluitrious men.’’ (a) 

‘Toward the latter end of her life, her houfe 
was become the refort of allthe worthy and po- 
lite of both fexes in the kingdom ; as alfo of the 
moft learned or diftinguifhed perfons in the repub 
lic of letters Her apartments were efteemed the 
center of good company ; and the moft ftrict and 
virtuous parents ufed what addrefs they could, 
whentheir fons began toenter into the world,to gain 
them the advantages of being admitted into fo im- 
proving and refpe@able a fociety. But high birth 
or the {trongeft recommendations, were often vain 
pretenfions ; for it required a great deal of real 
merit, befides a long folicitation, before any one 
could arrive at that honour. 

The Abbe Fraqurtere told me a particular once, 
that may be mentioned very properly inthis place. 
She had complained to him in a jefting way, of 
her having made one bad purchafe, as fhe termed 
it, on the opinion of her friends, and was moft 
{ftupidly over-reached by their inftances. It was 
with regard to Monfieur Remonde, nicknamed 
the Greek, becaufe he was well fkilled in that 
language, and had built a houfe upon a Grecian 
model, that was uninhabitable. She ufed to fay 
of him, ** I have many things to be difpleafed at 
< with myfelf, but there is one that has mortifi- 
‘© ed me more than allthe reft: I have dought 
<€ Rémonde, and fu our too late, that he will 
“© never quit coft. 

He had been introduced into her fociety, at the 
reiterated requeft of fome of his friends, who al- 
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(a) Here is another impertinence thrown out by 
the Abbe againft our fex. 
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ways fpoke of him as an accomplifhed perfon. 
But, after the firít impofition was over, and that 
The began ta open her eyes upon fo much boafted 
merit, fhe declared that fhe had been made the 
dupe of his Greek erudition ; lamented the time 
fhe had thrown away in endeavouring to polifl 
2i1S Manners; and in fine, declared him banifhedt 
from her porch, becaufe all his fenfe and philofo- 
phy appeared to be left handed, (b). 

‘Thus far the Abbé Chateauneuf; to which tk 
fhall add an extract from the Abbé de la Fare, 
and then conclude. 

<< I did not Know Madame de P Enclos, fays 
he, 1n the prime of her fierft beauty ; but at fif- 
ty years of age, nay after feventy, fhe had lovers 
fond of her to adoration; and perfons of the fafi 
quality in France were her moft affectionate 
friends. For my own part, I do affirm, that I 
never knew any woman in my life fo perfeatly 
worthy of efteem, nor whofe lofs has been fo de- 
fervediy lamented. 

<< Ske affembled about her people of the beft 
fenfe and talents, who were collected together by 
the charms of her converfation, and politenefs of 
her manners; and her houfe, even in the laft ftage 
of her life, was perhaps, the only one in Paris, 
where perfons might enjoy a liberal converfe of 
wit and letters, and where one could pafs away 
whole inter evenings, without wearinefs, fcan- 


dal, or play. 











éé At 


(b) I have read Plato, in Engli/fh; and there isa 
pafluge quoted from Homer, out of one of his works 
thatis loit, pretty much the fame with this farcafm 
of Ninon’s. It is thus tranflated in profe; Fle knew 
manvthings, but knew them all amifs. 





Or NINON pe L’ENCLO so 


<< At the age of ninety, her company was ftill 
fought after, by the youngeít perfons of gaiety, 
tafte and fentiment: for toa foul naturally formed 
for agreeablenefs, and which had never facrificed 
but to the graces, fhe had joined a moft admirable 
judgment, infpired by the moft lively imaginati- 
on; and to anextreme age preferved fuch an air 
of youth and beauty, that the Abbé Chaulieu ufed 
to fay, Cupid had retreated evcn into the wrinkles 
of her forehead. 

<c When fhe found herfelf drawing near her 
end, fhe frequented her parifh church as often 
as her health would permit as indeed fhe 
ufed to do, all her life: fhe made a general con 
feffion, and received the facrament on her death- 
bed with all the fentiments of an unfeigned piety. 
She died with all her fenfes perfect, and even with 
the fame livelinefs of wit, for which fhe was fo re- 
markable during her whole lite.”’ 

I have here, moft fair Eugenia, colle&ed for 


your entertainment, every thing I could learn, 


either of the life or character of this moft charm- 


ing and extraordinary woman; which I have co- 
pied from the anecdotes fupplied to me by Mon- 
fieur de Fontenelle, the Abbé Fraquiere, Abbé 
Gedoine, Chateauneut, La Fare, &c. who were 
hier intimate friends. 

I give you my memoirs, and my authorities, 


and am, Madam, with admiration and refpect, 














ourn ec. 




















Have given you here the Memoirs and Cha- 
I racter of Madame de Enclos, aswell as I 
could pick them up, out of the feveral detached 
pieces which are coHeGed inthe Petit Refervoir : 
{ had a good deal of difficulty to frame a confiftent 
{tory and defcription of her from the various ac- 
counts of different writers: I have laboured to re- 
concile feveral contradictions, have left out fome 
pafflages which repeated the fame things in other 
words; and have neglected other particulars, that 
would ..citter have enlarged her Memoirs, nor 
have entertained the reador 

The method I made ufe of, was thts: I read 
over allthe papers which any way related to this 
extraordinary woman; and when I had made my- 
felf perfeCtly miffre/s of the fubjeG&t, I digeftedthe 
whole of her hfe and character into as regular and 
confiftent 
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confiftent a feries as I was able. Upon the whole, 
I may be faid, rather to have re-written her hifto- 
ry, than to have tranílated the Perst Refervoir. 

Now, with regardto the freedom and Jiberti- 

nifm of her principles, we are not to judge too 
{trictly about the morals of a French lady, upon 
the point of gallantry; when it has fo long {fince. 
become, by the corruption of manners, a part of 
polite breeding among them, as the playing of 
cards is with us. 
I do not fuppofe that the education of French 
women is formed upon this p'an, witha vicw to- 
ward their following a licentious courfe of life; but 
only as men of fortune breed their fons to the law, 
merely to put them on their guard againft the chi- 
canery of the law itfelf. 

However, this knowledge fometimes prompts 
women to adventure too hazardous a commerce 
with the other fex; andthe admiffion of gallantry, 
though with the faving of one point, may leave 
perhaps, too much temptation in the way oí hu- 
man frailty. Add to this, that the free manners in 
general of the polite part of the French nation, 
{ferve to fcreen a woman there from the imputati- 
on of circumftances leading to the very door of truth, 
which the flighteft indifcretion would load the 
chafteft woman among us with. 

‘They are therefore, lefs defended by out-works ; 
and the indulgences, abfolutions, and redeemable 
penances of their commode religion too, may be 
here taken into confidcration and oppofed to the 
ftri€t purity, and rational tenets of proteftantifm 
But, thisisno place to enter into a difquifition of 
divinity. 

In fine, I do not think that the polite accom- 
plifhments and dangerous latitudes of a fouthern 
education, are perfectly compatible with true 


chattity 
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chaftity or virtue. But then it may feem as un- 
fair to cenfure a French lady of fafhion for her 
gallantry, as it would be to condem the fair Geor- 
gians for fupplying the feraglio’s, when each is 
but part of the civil commerce of their refpective 
mations. (c) 

The only fecurity infuch defperate cafes, feems 
to be the virtuous and happy ftate of matrimony, 
contracted upon a perfect union of free choice and 
chafte affection: but, alas! the early libertinifm 
of men, which renders them diffolute of manners, 
and inconftant of affections, too frequently dif- 
folves this charming conne€tion, and fets them 
loofe again, to be hurried down the full current, 
and guided by the tainted gales of a corrupt and 
Vitiated age. 

I Have made thefe general refleétions, not in 
ftricinefs asa juftification, but in fome fort as an 
apology, for the libertine life of our frail heroine. 
Perhaps, had fhe been educated in our manners 
and religion, fhe might have left a more confiftent 
chara€ter behind her; and not have been recorded 
both as an honour and difgrace to our poor helplefs 
lex, 

In the fame Pe Refervoir, I met alfo with a 
dialogue, fuppofec o have been held between Ma- 
dame do ’Enclos and Madame Maintenon, after 
fhe was in effect, and I believe in reality, Queen 
of France. It is written inthe allowed chara@ters 
of them both ;—1n the free philofophic fpirit of 

one, 























(c) Georgia and Circaffia are provinces of Afia, re- 
markable for the beauty of their women. ‘The eaft- 
ern feraglio’s are geneially fupplied from thence; and 
on this account, inoculation was firft introduced there, 
in order to preferve or infure the features and com=, 
plexion of the fultana’s. | 
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one, and the repining uneafy manner of the other. 
(d) And as Í imagine it will entertain my Englifh 


reader, I fhall fupply him with a tranflation of it 
here. (e) 





A Dialogue between Madame MAINTENON and 2 
Madame de LXE NcCLOsS., 


MAINTENON, 





My dear Ninon ! I have inv'ted you to pay me 
a vifit in private: you may perhzps imagine, that 
it is with a defign of dazzling your eyes with my 
iplendor. Far from it.—It is rather to receive 
confolation from you. 


L’EN G&G L © 5 


Confolation, Madam! you aftonifh me, I pro- 
teít, that not having had the houour of much in- 
tercourfe with you fince your arrival at fuch fu- 
preme grandeur, I really .ook it for granted, that 
you were completely happy. 


MAINTENON. 


You are of the general opinion : there are a 
fort of people who would reft fatisfied at that point. 
My foul is of a different caft. In fhort I have ne- 
ver ceafed to regret your company, fince we part- 


ed la ft. 
LZ7ENCLOS 


(d) See her life in The Age of Lewis the XIV. by 
Voltaire. 


(e) This piece is attributed to Voltaire, by the edi 
tor of the Refervoair. 
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L’EN CL O 5. 





I apprehendit. You feel, amidft all your glo- 
ry, a want of friendfhip: while I, who live only 
for that focial pleafure, feel no paffion of ambiti- 
But, prithee, why have you forgot me fo 





MAIN TEN ON. 


Perhaps my fituation required it. But, believe 
me, that among the difficulties which my elevati- 
on has fubjected me to, I have always looked upon 
this misfortune, as the higheft, 


iw’ Bm CLOS. 


For my part, I have neither forgot my former 
pleafures, nor my old friends. But, if you are 
really as unhappy as you affirm, you have cheat- 
ed the whole world of their envy. 


MAIN TEN ON. 
I was deceived myfelf the Hrt. When we 


ufed formerly to fup together, at your little houfe 
in Parlhiament-ftreet, with De Villarceaux and 
Nanboû:ilot, when the lownefs of my fortunes 
was fuujeCc- of melancholic refleGtion; if any one 
had propheficdtom , ‘$ You fhall one day aicend 
€€ a throne; the grecateft monarch of the world 
e¢ fhall place his chief confidence in your coun- 
“© fels; all his favours fhall pafs through your 
é hands; you fhall be honoured like a queen :’? 
if, I fay, fuch predictions had been made to me 


then, 
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MAIN TIENON. 


Why fhould they not be deceived, as well as 
I? Every one is placed as chance dire&ts, in dif- 
ferent degrees of life; and all the fubordinate ones 
imagine the higheft felicity to be the portion of the 
higheft rank. What an error! 


L’EN CLO S. 








I agree with you: but this error is neceflary to 
the world. Men would not be at the trouble and 
hazard of raifing themfelves above the common 
level, if they did not moft ftupidly conclude, that 
fuperior happinefs was the lot of fuperior ftations. 
‘You and I have both of us experienced pleafures, 
more free from illufion. Pt pray now tell me 
how it comes to pafs that your condition of life 
fhould happen to render you fo miferable ? 








MAIN- 
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MAIN TEN ON. 


Ah, my dear Ninon! ever fince I was obliged 
to drop the freedom of that appellation, for the 
formal addrefs of Madame de l’Enclos, I ceafed to 
be happy: my ftation required me to affume a 
referve ; this is fufficient: my heart became a 
void; my mind was under conftraint ; I ac? indeed 
the firft perfonage of France, but ’tis merely a 
perfonated chara€ter. I live a borrowed life! 
Oh! if you knew the tafk 1mpofed upon a languid 
foul ro f{trive to animate another foul,—to amutfe 
a mind no longer capable of amufement ! 


L°EN CLOGS. 











I comprehend the whole myftery of your fituati- 
on. Iam afraid of infulting you by this reflecti- 
on, that Ninon is infinitely happier in her little 
houfe at Paris, with the Abbé Chateauneuf and 
fome other familiar friends of no great rank in 
life, than you are at Verfailles, in the company 
of the greateft monarch in Europe, who renders 
his whole court your vaffals. I am loth to boaft 
the fuperiority of my condition: I know that one 
fhould not appear too much elated before the un- 
fortunate. Endeavour, moft illuftrious princefs, 
to fupport your grandeur, with patience and refig- 
nation: try to forget the happy obfcurity that for- 
merly we both rejoiced in, as well as you have 
been obliged to forget your former friends. All 
that is left for you in your prefent ftate, is to cry 
out continually, ** Paft pleafures, that muit ne- 
‘© ver taketheirturn again ! Tormenting thought ! 


<¢ Oh why, inlofing thefe, did I not lofe the re- 
< membrance 
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€ membrance of them alfo!?? Drink of the river 
Lethe, Madam, and confole yourfelf, if pof- 
fible, by refle&ting upon fo many (Queens who 
havefo oft’? lamented their pompous, but forlorn 
{tate ! 








MAIN TEN ON. 


Ah, Ninon, what a wretched comfort is this! 
But I have a propofal to make you: and yet, I 
dare not. 


L'7EN CLO Ss. 


Tis for you to be afraid. But fpeak freely— 
out with it. 





MAIN TEN ON. 





>T is to barter your philofophy for my ftate, to 
raife you to an high rank, and keep you to live 
with me always at Verfailles. You will then be 
my friend, more than ever, by affifting me to fup- 
port my prefent condition. 








L' EN CL Os. 


I always loved you, Madam, but muft confefs 
that I love myfelt fomewhat better. There is no 
reafon that I fhould turn hypecrrite, or become 
miferable, merely becaufe fortune has rendered 
you fo. 
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w'EkE Nn CL OS. 





No my charaCter is fenfibility ; you make 
me relent; and to prove that I retain my former 
friendfhip for you I fhall make you a propofal in 


turn. Quit Verfailles, and come live with me, in 
Parliament-fireet. 








MAINTENON. 


You wound me to the heart. I cannot be hap- 


py on a throne: nor can I be foin retiring from 
it. Behold the fatal effe&s of a court! 


L'ENCLOS. 





I pretend to no medicine for an incurable diftem- 
per. I fhallconfult the philofophers of my ac- 
quaintance, upon the {ftate of your cafe: but ] 


cannot promife you that they will be able to work 
muracles in your favour. 











MAIN TEN ON. 


To be placed on the very fummit of grandeur, 


———-to be worfhipped, to be envied, and yet to 
be the fubje€ét of compafiion ! 


LZENCLOS. 
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L’EN CLO S. 





Attend a little. Perhaps there may be fome- 
thing here, notrightly underftood. You imagine 
that it is your fituation in life which renders you 
unhappy. May not your real misfortune proceed 
rather, from your not having fuch brilliant eyes, 
fo goodan appetite, or fuch lively fenfations, as 
formerly ? To lofe one’s youth, beauty, and af- 
fections, is atruly wretched ftate indeed! From 
their caufe alone I have known a great number of 
women turn devotes at fifty, and relieve them- 
felves from one wearinefs, by flying to another. 














MATIN TEN ON. 


But, you are much older than I am, and yet 
are neither unhappy, nor a devotee. 


L’EN CLO S. 


Let us difcufs this point a little. We cannot 
at our time of life expe compleat felicity. One 
muft havea foul capable of lively impreffions, and 
five fenfes in perfe&tion to rejoice in fuch a tri- 
umphant ftate as that; but, by the helps of friends, 
liberty, and philofophy, one may be fufficiently 
happy for our ftage of life. The foul is never un- 
eafy, but when moved out of its proper fphere. 


Take my word andexperie--s for it, and fly to 
the fhelter of my porch. 
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MAIN TEN ON. 





Behold two minifters of ftate, coming to inter- 
rupt us. Ihis is a fcene very different from phi- 


lofophy. Farewel then, my dear Ninon ! 


L'EN CLOS. 


Adieu, moft auguít unfortunate ! 


A fhort time after I had met with thefe anec- 

dotes of the life and manners of the famous Nincn 
se PEnclos, an extraordinary chance threw the 
following feries of letters in my way: and having 
thus fortuitoufly colle&ted fo many particulars re- 
lating to fo extraordinary a perfon, I was tempt- 
ed to amufe the public, by giving them all toge- 
ther, under one view. 
W hen I read thefe letters in the original, I con- 
fefs I was moft highly entertained with the eafe of 
her ftile, the fpirit of her writing, and uncom- 
monnefs of her ientiments; and if the Englith rea- 
der finds himfelf difappointed in any of thefe ex- 
peCtations, he muft be eilher void of all tafte him- 
felf, or lay the fault upon the tranflator. 

We are to fuppofe that they were not defigned 
for the prefs, by a letter the tranfcriber writes, 
when he fends the manufcript copy to Madame de 
> of which the following is an extrat; 
having left out fome particulars that ] have alrea- 
dy given inher life. 


























< MADAM, 
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<“ MADAM, 


€ I fend you the letters of the late Madame de 
PIEnclos to the Marquis de Sevigné ; and though 
I pay an intire obeifance to all your commands, I 
fhall not deny that it is with relu€tance I now ven- 
ture to commit this colle€tion into your hands. 

‘< If you confider, that thefe are the only re- 
mains (f) of a woman, as remarkable for the fu- 
periority of her underftanding, as for the charms 
of her perfon, you may well imagine how much 
the good fortune of being the fcle proprietor of 
thefe curious manufcripts, muft raife the value of 
them in my eftimation. ‘Therefore, I fhall recl- 
on confiderably on the acknowledgments that fuch 
a conndence has a right to claim from you. 

‘< I haveonly to add, that I hope the reading 
of thefe letters will not, in any fort, !effen the 
high opinion you have conceived of them, and 
which the Abbé Chateauneuf has raifed in us by 
his "Treatife on the Mufic of the Antients; where 
he takes occafion to draw the character of Ma- 
dame de l’Enclos, under the title of Leontium ; 
(g) and among feveral eulogies he has given her, 
particularly fpeaks of her talent for epiftolary wri- 
ting. 

Pe After having cenfured the affeĉtion of Balzac 
and Voiture’s ftiles, ** ‘The Epiftles of I eontium 


e< (fays he) have always equally pleafed, becaufe 
€< they are really letters. T hough the turn of 


e: them 























(f) I fuppofe that this letter was writ foon after 


her death, and before the works of St. Evremond had 
been publifhed. 


€g) See before, for this character, in her Life. 
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‘< them is fingular, that they are full of refle&i- 
“€ on, and contain a great many lively paflages af 
‘< wit 3; they have no laboured points, or con- 
‘€ ftrained thoughts in them. As the refle€&tions 
<< are always feafoned with fpirit, and the wit ne- 
** ver fhews itfelf but under the appearance of a 
‘< free and natural imagination, they differ very 
** little from private converfation; and it may ea- 
c fily be perceived, that while fhe was writing to 
“© her friends, fhe only thought fhe was fpeaking 
© to them.” 

s ‘You have now, Madam, the opportunity of 
judging for yourfelf, whether thefe writings have 
deferved the character here given of them, or that 


the encomium proceeded from the partiality ofa 
friend. 


‘< ‘The only injunction that I fhall pretend to 
lay you under, is to remember the promife you 
have given me, not to communicate the copy that 
I here intruft you with, to any perfon whatioever: 
for many people who might readthem, may not 
perhaps grant all that indulgence to the incorredét- 
nefs of a female writer, which fhe has a juft 
claim to. 

<e Befides, what kind of entertainment could 




















could not be acquainted with human pature, with- 
out 
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out fludying and inveftigating it. ‘You know, as 
well asl, that none but the moft polite perfons of 
the court were admitted into her fociety ; that 
men of the greateft talents fought her friendfhip 
and converfe; nay, were not afhamed even to 
take affiftance from her opinions and advice. 

‘< In a word, all who have fpoken of her agree, 
that her underftanding comprehended as many fo- 
lid as agreeable qualities, and that fhe was a moft 
charming philofopher, who had cloathed the beft 
mafculine fenfe in all the graces of the moft femi- 
nine manners. 














€€ I have the honour to be, 


< MADAM, &c.?’’ 


As the following Coile€tion of Letters are en- 
tirely upon the fubject of gallantry, it may per- 
haps be expe€ted that I fhall continue the apolo- 
gy that I entered into juft now, on my prefenting 
the Englifh reader withthe life and charaCter of a 
fair libertine ; and that before I proceed any far- 
ther, I fhall defend myfelf for giving the publica 
tranflation of her fentiments and philotophy upon 
fo dangerous atopic. “The few words, then, that 
I fhall offer on this head, are to be underftood 
chiefly as a juftification for myfelf; but by no 
means defigned to excufe the libertini{m of thofe 
principles, from whence the maxims in the origi- 
nal writings are reduced. 

It is to be obferved here, inat the bufinefs of 
gallantry, by the addrefs of corrupt manners, has 
at length become a fcience, among thofe, who by 
a latitude of expreflion, as well as morals, are fti- 
led the polite part of the world. The knowledge 

VOL. i. E of 
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of this myftery, while it remained one among 
men, was capable of affording them too many 
dangerous advantages. The ufe ofartillery, ena- 
bled thofe nations that were farft in poffeffion of it, 
to conquer and enflave their inexperienced neigh- 
bours: the fecrets of play likewife tempted men 
to be fharpers, while ignorant and unfufpeCting 
perfons were cheated out of their fortunes. "To 
make known, then, the addrefs of gallantry, like 
publifhing the art of war, or revealing the chica- 
nery of play, muft ferve equally for defence, as 
well as attack 5; and may afflift us to encounter our 
enemies upon moré even and reciprocal terms. 

Befides, I loox upon the following feries of let- 
ters to be much the fame in effet, with feveral 
f.ioral difcourfes that lay open the frailty of hu- 
man-nature, point out to us what allurements the 
feducer of mankind makes ufe of to betray, and 
what foibles are moft likely to tempt us into the 
deceiving of ourfelves. And as the knowing our- 
felves, was affirmed by an oracle to be the higheft 
wifdom, I believe that the knowledge of our 
weaknefs will be found to be our greateft ftrength. 
‘€ So fhall our ftrength be made perfe@, even in 
“€ weaknefs.”’ 

For my part, I confefs that I have a very good 
opinion of gallantry ; but, without affe€ting the 
prude, ’tis a very different fort from what is de- 
fcribed ın the following letters : and I fhall here 
take the liberty to offer my definition of it from 
my own fentiments, and the obfervations I have 
had fome opportuuities of making upon the beha- 
viour of afew perfons of gay addrefs and polite 
breeding. 

Gallantry then, is a /iberal art, by no means 
fynonymous with intrigue: to which it has no 


more 
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more relation than mufic, dancing, or any other 
accomplifhment that many render perfons of dif- 
ferent fexes agreeable to each other. *Tis a mu- 
tual warfare of coquetry, where each party en- 
deavours to exert every qualification, merit, or 
faculty, that may be capable of winning the fa- 
vourable opinion of the other, without, or good. 
or bad defign; without any particular view toward 
matrimony or intrigue. Like the game of chefs, 
which ts fo engaging, that people are fondof play- 
ing at it without a ftake, as a pleafing exercife of 
the mind. 

















‘€ And ftruggle for a conqueft, not a prize.” 


It is certain, that a commerce of this kind, 
between the fexes, ferves to polifh and tmprove 
them both: enlivens the fluggifhnefs of mortal 
matter; creates attention and complacency, which 
are the chara€teriftics of good-breedings; elicits 
every fpark of genius; illumines each latent talent 
of the mind; weeds out the natural felfifhnefs of 
the foul, and innocently and agreeably occupies 
that hazardous interval of life, which lies between 
what is {tiled our entrance into the world and our 
fetthing in it. 

This fpace is generally emploved by men in 
fports of the field, and midnight caroutals, which 
give a meannefs to theirfentiment, and a rudenefs 
to their manners, that are as inconfiftent with mo- 
rals as they are with politenefs. A general com- 
merce among women, enlivened with fome parti- 
cular attachment, has been always thought ne- 
ceflary to foften the uncouthnefs of man’s nature, 
But then, an intire-good breeding and perfe& pu- 
rity, muft be preferved throughout. This fort of 
gallantry 
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gallantry caufes a manto exert every virtue, ex- 
cellence or perfection, that either his nature or 
education may have given him the advantages of; 
and diffufes over his whole manners, mien, and 
deportment, a certain polite and liberal air, that 
diftinguifhes the gentleman, from the mechanic. 

Moft part of what I have hcre urged, may be 
applied likewife to women; who have, befides, 
this peculiar advantage from the ufe of gallantry, 
as I havc here limitted the expreffion, that it may 
ferve to give them a management of their wit and 
beauty, which may help to defendthem when they 
fhall happen to be more ferioufly attacked. 

The moft innocent amufements, from perverfi- 
on or exccis, may terminate in vice, and gallantry 
may end in intrigue: but then, this event arifes 
trom the frailty of human nature, and might and 
has happened, in more frequent inftances, where 
there has not been any fuch thing as the gallantry 
I have been defcribing, praGtifed. ‘The highett 
accomplifhments may femetimes turn to our dif- 
advantage ; but then, a polite education is no 
more aniwerable forthis, than my fcheme, as far 
as I have carried it in this definition, is for the 
other. 

T here is a certain complacency in well-bred 
minds whichis much enllvened by a focial inter- 
courfe cf the fexes ; from the confideration on one 
hand, of that prote€tion and tendernefs which wo- 
men arein a ftate to claim; andthe refpe& and 
deterence cn the other hand, which are due to 
men., Fiom {fuch reciprccal obligation I believe 
that polite men may often exert gallantry toward 
women, without the leaft thought of them either 
as miftreffes or wives; and women generally re- 
ceive and return fuch addreffes with at leaft as in- 
nocent defigns. Such 
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Such was thegallantry between Monfieur de St. 
Evremond, and Madame de l’Enclos. He had 
never been one of her Jovers, though always the 
higheft of her admirers: at leaft, the polite and 
fond regard they paid to each other, as may be 
feen inthe preceding letters, when he was ninety 
and fhe fourfcore and in different kingdoms at the 
fame time, can never be attributed co an affeGtion 
lefs pure than what I have been defcribing. The 
charms of fo flattering and platonic a commerce, 
like the beauties of ancient writings, muft be re- 
ferred intirely to tafe; for the pleafures of both 
arife from certain inexprefflible graces, which re- 
fined fentiment or accomplifhed education only, 
can render us fenfible of. 

The claffical tafte jut now alluded to, I have 
taken upon truft, from fcholars, as I muft’ confefs 
myfelf to be wholly illiterate in all the dead lan- 
guages. But this hint has happened luckily to oc- 
cur tome in this place, as it may not improperly 
introduce a few wordsI have ro fay upon tranfla- 
tion in general, befcre I conclude. 

I had often heard men of letters fpeak moft 
highly of the peculiar beauties of antient literature, 
preferring it beyond meafure, to the beft modern 
compofitions. ‘F his raifed a vaft curiofity in me 
to pry into fuch hidden treafure; I regretted my 
want of opportunities toward being inftru&ted in 
the Belles Lettres, and lamented my fex more 
{incerely upon this occafion, than ever I did upon 
any other, in my life; for as to the reft, I have 
always comforted myfelf with this happy refleéti- 
on, that tho’ we have lefs /iberty, we have lefs 
libertini{m. 

I happened one evening to meet with fome 

tranflations of thefe immortal names at a friend’s 


I 3 houfe ; 
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houfe; I borrowed them with great earneftnefs, 
and retired home with the utmoft impatience to 
perufe them. [I readone, for about an hour, and 
grew tired ; [took up a fecond, and yawned; but 
upon trying the third—TI fell afleep.—lI1 found my- 
felf difappointed. I thought all the writings flat, 
infipid ; andon comparing them in my mind, with 
tome of the fame kinds, among our own compofi- 
tions, I never once hefitatedto decree the bays, rn 
favour of the moderns ; and fairly concluded, that 
allthis partiality toward the antients, wasinfome, 
Duta pedantic caprice, and in others, only an ear- 
ly prejudice for the ftudies of their youth, ftrength- 
enced by a particulJar fondnefs, mot{t people are af- 
fected with, toward thofe things which have coft 
them the greateft difficulty and labour. 

I continued in this error a confiderable time, 
till I happenedto become acquainted with a gen- 
tleman of tafte, letters and fentiment, to whom I 
mentioned my opinion in this matter, one day 
that the converfation chanced to roll upon this 
topic. He fmiledat my miftake, and told me that 
my difappointment muft have been owing to the 
tranflations : yet, might not be imputed fo much 
ro the inability of tranflators, as to the infuffici- 
ency of tranflationitfelf. He then proceeded in a 
fhort effay onthe fubjedt, that gave me perfe& 
fatisfa&tion on this point, and pleafed me fo well, 
that I begged he would give me the criticifm in 
writing; which he did, and with which I here 
prefent the reader, 





An Essay on CLASSIC TRANSLATION. 





The reafon why tranflations are fo rarely found 
worthreading, is, that thofe who are capable of 
doing 
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doing juftice to a work of this kind, would not 
condefcend to fo fervile an office. Men of genius 
{corn to turn interpreters. 


‘“¢ Such is our pride, our folly, or our fate, 
«< ‘That few, but thofe who cannot write, tran- 
s< flate. (g) 


The clafs of tranflators are generally country 
fchoolmafters, who having more induftry than 
genius, write more for bread than fame; and ne- 
ver attempt any thing farther than to prefent you 
with their meaning of the original. “They give 
you literal wit without point, and grammatical 
fenfe without fpirrt. 

A tranflation, not ta fall fhort, fhould rife upon 

the original ; for wit, like meat, always requires 
fome feafoning upon a fecond drefiing. (h) 
A good tranflation is the picture, a bad one the 
corpfe of an author. ‘Ihe form, features and 
fubftance may remain; but the colour, warmth, 
and foftnefs are loft. 

I have feen this exprefflion, in many title pages, 
faithfully tranflated from the original Greek, or 
Latin. T hefe are the tranfpofers that Horace 
ridicules under the charaGer of Fidus interpres 3 
or literal tranflators. 

E 4 When 


tg) Denham. 

h) Long after thefe notes were writton, Butler’s 
Remains were publifhed ; and in his chapter on tran- 
flators, he has hit upon the fame alluhon. His labours 
‘ are like difhes of meat twice dreft, thar become 
‘< infipid, and lofe the pleafant tafte they had ar firft.”’ 
Upon reading the Remains, I have recollected many 
paffages in Pope, Swift, &c. that would have been 
deemed plagiaries, if thefe writings: had been publifh- 
ed before theirs. This proves the homely faying, 
that Good wits jump. 
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When I firft read Xenophon’s Banquet in Eng- 
lifh, I imagined to myfelf that a fele& company of 
anttent wits had fupped together; and that the 
Flelot that attended during the entertainment, had 
taken upon him to write down the converfation 
whenhe had retired into the pantry. ‘This image 
may afford one a juft idea of moft tranflations I 
have feen. Dunfter’s Horace, Clarke’s Salluft, 
Patrick’s Terence, Adams’s Sophocles, any body’s 
Euripides; cum multis. 

In truth, even the beft tranflations may be well 
compared to the wrong fide of tapeftry ; which 
gives us Only a rough draught of the defign, but 
conceals the whole beauty of the performance. 

And indeed, where the merits of a writer con- 
fifts, asin mof of the claffics they do, in richnefs 
of language, politenefs of expreffion, purity of 
diétion, or concifenefs of fentence, no tranflation 
can adequately convey the beauties of the origi- 
nal to you. 

The copioufnefs of the dead languages often 
enabled the antients to exprefs a thought by a 
fingle word, that the moderns are obliged to 
render by a fentence We catch the original by 
intuition. Vox non ex ore, fed ex pettore emiffa. 
The tranflation tires you with periphrafis. Lon- 
ga eft ambages 

A true taite for claffic writings muft be acquired 
from an immediate ftudy of themfelves, in their 
original las guages. ‘Their fpirit and flavour, like 
the fweets of flowers, evaporate in chemiftry. 

So chemifts boaft they have a power, 

From the dead afhes of a flower, 

Some faint refemblance to produce, 

Bot nor the virtue, tafte, or juice. (a) SWIFT. 

(a) See Boyle. Chap of ftrange reports. Article 1. 


This 
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This tafte too, muft be early formed in our 
minds, before the palate has been vitiated by the 
poignant relifh of modern wit. Andeven fome of 
the poffantients, fuceeding the Auguftan period, 
fhould be carefully guarded againft ; as alfo the 
faux-brilliants of Ovid pointed out to the ftudent. 

In fine, the charms of the claffic writings are 
not to be conveyedto us thro’ the medium of mo- 
dern erudition; but refemble a fixth fenfe, which 
none of the other faculties can help us to the leaft 


conception of. 
The only way of coming any where near them 


muft be by imitation; and yet moft of the attempts 
that I have feen this way, appear to me but 7ni- 
mickry.?? 

W hat this Gentleman has faid above, with re- 

gard to the difficulty of doing juftice to the inimi- 
table beauties of the claflics, may be fomefort of 
apology for the many wretched tranflations that 
have been made of them ; but this can be no man- 
ner of excufe for the miferable ones there are fuch 
plenty of, from one modern language into another. 
‘Thofe that I could tolerably judge of, were from 
French into Englifh; and I do declare that it isa 
perfe& affront on the public, to have fuch men 
and ignorant performances impofed upon it by the 
infolence of editors. 
_ As my friend above fays, that the claffic tran- 
flations are generally done by country fehool-maf- 
ters, I am apt to believe that allthefe have been 
made by uwfhers of boarding-fchools; by the fole 
helps of grammar and diCtionary, without the 
leaft acquaintance with the idiom of the language, 
Or any manner of capacity for the fpirit of the 
writer. 
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After I had proceeded about half way through 
the following letters, I was prefented with a tran- 
{lation of them, which before I had read it, gave 
mea good deal of mortification, to imagine that 
I had thrown away fo much needlefs trouble about 
them. But the perufal foon quickened my fpirit 
for finifhing the remainder. I fhall here prefent 
you with fome fpecimens of this curious piece, in 


order to give you a true notion of moit modern 
verfions. 


In the firft letter of the original, and fecond para- 
graph, after faying how capricious a thing the heart 
is, Ninon adds, On croit le faifir, & Pon embraf- 
je cu’une ombre. Here the uwfher takes his di&ti- 
ofary, and finding ombre to give fhadew, in Eng- 
hfh, writes it down literally fo. <e You chink 
‘e you feize the ojec}, but embrace only a fha- 
dom.” How tedioufly, how flatly expref- 
fed! When I came to this paflage, I was ftruck 
with an image, and not being dséfionary-bound, I 
rendered ombre a cloud. *£ We think to grafp it, 
‘€ but embrace a cloud ;”’ alluding to the fable of 
Juno and Ixion. ‘This allufion enlivens the paf- 
lage, and adds a {pirit to the expreffion. But per- 
haps the wlber might have been ftruck with an 
imagery himfelf, at the paragraphs; as the dog 
and bone of At fop; which however, would have 
been a very mean one here: yet even fo, he fhould 
have writen /ubffance inftead of object ; for other- 
wife, the contraft is not fufficiently marked 
as fvoadow is it. an object, though not a fub- 
anie. 

~ Jn the third paragraph of the fame letter, PEn- 
clos fpeaking of the danger of even a friendly in- 
timacy betweentte fexes, adds L’armcur eft G 
malin! Now for malin, My ufher fichs the pen 
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behind his ear, fpits on his thumb, and ruftles 
through the leaves, in queft of malin. Well, 
what {fays old Boyer upon the aiticle malin ? 
<< Why he renders it malignant. But is too near 
“€ the French, and might look too much like a 
c€ learner’s tafk. Spiteful is the iame fenfe, 
“© Pen me down /piteful.”’ Write me down an 
afs. (b) L’amour eft fi malin! Love is fo fpiteful 
Was ever fuch ftuff asthis! Love is nei- 
ther /piteful nor malignant, \et Boyer fay what he 
will. But Cupidisa fly archer, who freauent- 
ly lies on the lurch, and lets fly at us often, when 
we imagine ourfelves quite out of his reach. This 
was the idea that occurred to me, upon meeting 
malin joined with Lamour ; and this muit have 
been the meaning of the writer. I have accord— 
ingly, given this turn, and as before, added like- 
wife, an image to the paffage. L’amour, eft fi 
malin! Cupid is fo fly an urchin! 

Again, in the laft line of letter IV. Ninon ad- 
vifes the Marquis while merely in purfuit of plea- 
fure, never to engage in an amour of a woman of 
fenfe and merit, for that fuch an affair would not 
long continue a frolic of gallantry, and concludes, 
Vous feres a votre menage; which my ufber has 
rendered, ‘* This would be a marriage,” and 
literally fpeaking, it is fo; but as menage is a 
comprehenfive term, and takes in the whole of 
domeftic cconomy, I have ufed the liberty of ex- 
prefiing the paflage thus: ** You may as well be 
°° married and fettled in the country.’ 

In fhort, I havetranflated Ninon by Ninon ; by 
the fpirit of her own writings ; with the contexts 
of her fife and character; leaving the pedantry 
of Boyer, to Mejf-Demoifelles and their ufbers. 


I fhal] 





















































(b) Shakefpear’s Auch Ado about Nothing. 
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I fhall not trouble you with any more fpect- 
mens of this poor /chool-boy’s exercife ; for I be- 
lieve you have already feen enough to agree with 
me, that this is rather to traduce, than to tranflate 
an author. So I fhall here take my leave of the 
courteous reader, but muft firft intreat the favour 
of his courtefy, to believe that the publication was 
Owing intirely to the impor tunities of friends—im- 
perfec? copies having ftolen abroad, and fuch other 
quarter-begging apologies as are pleaded in moft of 
the modern prefaces. 
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Adieu. 





N. B. It may be obferved throughout this work, 
that I have chofen to fpell the word galantry, with a 
fingle Z, but I have done foto diftinguith the chara€ter 
of a lover fron: that of a foldier——-ga/lantry in love, 
from gallantry in war. Iconfefs that I am not fup- 
ported in this criticifm, from either of the languages ; 
for in Englifh, the word in either fenfe is fpelled with 
two s; and in French it has but one. But, I thought 
this orthography neceflary to take away the equivo- 
cation, and to give the word a precifion, which it 
needed before. 
















As the following feries of letters is, if I may ufe 
fuch an exprefflion, a fingle handed correfpondence 
from Madame de PEnclos to the Marquis de Se- 
vigne ; hisletters being only implied, or alluded to 
in her anfwers; it may afford fome affiftance to the 
reader, toward a quicker conception of the fcope, 
{fpirit, and defign of thefe writings, to frame a fort 
of Novel by way of Argument, from the whole ; 
referring the feveral parts of it, tothe feveral let- 
ters, from whence they are deduced. ‘This I fhal] 
attempt 
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attempt to do in the following pages, which may 
ferve alfo for the amufement, as well as the infor- 
mation of my readers. 

The Marquis de Sevigne, a young man of fami- 
ly and fortune, having finifhhed his ftudies and ex- 
ercifes, being’ nominated to a poft in the army, 
and juft entering, as the phraife is, into life; com- 
plained one day, to Madame de P Enclos, who was 
One of his friends, that he had found himfelf dif- 
appointed on his firft fetting out, with fanguine 
hopes and pallid fruitions; that drefs, equipage, 
{ports, camps, courts, &c. had failed his expec- 
tations, and afforded him but flight and tranfient 


pleafures. Eager in purfuit, and lukewarm in 
pofietiion, he expreffed fome apprehenfions, that 











actions, are ultimately to be referred, our lives 
would pafs like dreams away nin vain purfuits, 


and illufive graíps. 
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pondence with her uponthis topic 3 which fhe per- 
mitted ; and accordingly, the next day, he wrote 
her a letter, wherein he places himfelf under her 
tutelage, praying her to fupply him with a chart 
of life, to fteer his future courfe by. 

Her firft letter is an anfwer to this : in which 
fhe declines the guardianfhip he tenders her, but 
offers to become his confident, to receive advices, 











from time to time, of the fituation of his mind 
and affections, and to lend him the clue of her 


experience and counfels, to condu& him through 


the labyrinth of the human heart, both male and 
female. 








converfation upon this fubjeé&t: the reft of her 
letters, and fo on the feventh, inclufive, fuffici- 
ently explain themfelves ; nor is there any extra& 
from them neceffary to frame our novel. 

The Marquis, in purfuit of a proper obje& to 


fix his affe€tions upon, falls in love withthe Coun- 


teis de * * * *, an agreeable young widow 

















the {tated fubjeéts from the eighth, to the thirtieth 
letter, inclufive, interfperfed with variety of epif- 


odes, and philofophic fentiments; about which 
time, Madame de l’Enclos becomes acquainted ac- 


cidentally with the Countefs; conceives an high 
opinion and efteem for her fenfe and merits, and 


oi in a clofe conne€tion of friendfhip with 
er: 


In the thirty-firft letter, the Countefs gives a 
very 
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very lively defcription of the methodin which fhe 
had, for fome time, condu&ed herfelf, in order 


to defend her heart from love ; but confeffes at 
length that the merits and addreffes of the Mar- 
quis, had won her affe€tions. 

Madame de PEnclos, apprehending fome danger 
for her new ally, from her avowed paffion, and 
the affiduities of the Marquis ; left fhe might be 


won upon unequal terms, fupports her virtue by 


her counfels, and baffles all the arts of her Jovers ; 


hinting at the fame time, that more honourable 
conditions would be willingly accepted of. T hefe 
particulars form the fubje€& of the thirty-fecond, 
to the forty-eighth letter, inclufive. 

‘Lhe Marquis, in defpair of winning the Coun- 
tefs, upon his own terms, quits the purfuit, and 
engages in a libertine courfe of life. Madame de 



































At length, fhe communicates to him a letter 
fhe had received from the Countefs, where fhe 
declares, in difguft at his behaviour, her refolu- 
tion of quitting the world, and retiring to pafs 
the remainder of her life at her own eftate, in 


the 
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the country. This revived his former paffion, 
and awakened fentiment ; he had become tired 
and afhamed of the profligate diffipation in 
which he had lately fquandered away his time, 
and charaGter; throws himfelf at her feet, fhe 


relents, they are happy ; and fo conclude the fe- 
ries, and the novel. 
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Mademoifelle Ninon del’Enclos 
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Marquis de Sevigné 
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Hor Marquis! Charge me withthe care 
of your education ! to guide you in the 
courfe you are now to fteer! ‘This is really, ex- 
pecting too much from my friendfhip for you 
You know that whena woman who has pafled her 
prime, is obferved to pay any particular attention 
toward a young man, they immediately cry, Ste 
means to enter him into life; and you are not ig- 
norant of the malicious intimation with which 


they thruw out fuch kind of expreflions. 
I will 
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I will net therefore, expofe myfelf to the ha- 
zard of fuch ridicule. All that I can do for your 
fervice is to become your confident: you fhall 
communicate to me every fituation of your mind 
on each occafion I will freely give you my fenti- 
ments, and fhall endeavour to affift you in be- 
coming acquainted with your own heart, as well 
as that of woman. 

Notwithftanding the amufement which I pro- 
mifed myfelf in this correfpondence, I fhall not 
diffemble the difficulties I apprehend in my en- 
terprize. ‘This fame heart, which is to be the 
fubje&t of my le€tures, is fuch a compofition of 
contraft, that whoever attempts to treat of it muft 
unavoidably appear to fall into contradictions. 
We think to grafp it, but embrace a clod. A 
very Camelion! viewed in different lights, it ex- 
hibits oppofite colours ; which neverthelefs, ex- 
ift together in the fame fubje&. 

You muft then, prepare yourfelf to hear many 
fingularities, upon which I fhall offer you my 
own conclufions; and if they fhould happen 
to appear to you rather new than juft, you are 
at liberty to rate them accordingly. 

I have befides,a delicate fcruple about this un- 
dertaking ; for I forefee that I can hardly be 
fincere, without detra€ting a little from the ro- 
mance of my fex. But, you would know what 
are my opinions about love, and allthat relates to 
it; and T fhall mufter up refolution enough to 
deliver you mv thoughts ingenuoufly, upon this 
fubje&. 

I am to fpend this evening at Monfieur de la 
Rouchefaucault’s, with La Fontaine and Ma- 
de la Sabliere. If you will be of our party, Fon- 
taine fhall entertain you with two new fables, 


which 
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which they fay do by no means fall off from the 
fpirit of his former compofitions in that way. 
Prithee meet us Marquis. But hold—Have I 
nothing to apprehend from the commerce we are 
entering into? Cupid is fo fly an urchin! Let 
me examine my heart—AIl fafe—’ Tis otherwife 
engaged ; and the fentiments it is affeéted with 
towards you, are more a kin to friendfhip, than 
to love. But at the worft, if any fuch caprice 
fhould hereafter happen to feize me, we muft 
endeavour to retrieve ourfelves from fo unlucky 
an adventure, with the beft addrefs we can. 

We are going then to enter into a ccurfe of 
morality. Yes Marquis of morality. But that 
this expreffion may not too much alarm you, we 
fhall engage in no other branch of it but love a- 
lone ; and this is known to have too great an tn- 
fluence on the manners of mankind, not to deferve 
a particular ftudy. 

‘This fcheme of ours diverts me vaftly. But 
fhall I not mortify you fometimes ? This is ano- 
ther of my fears: for you know that I am an un- 
merciful reafoner when I fet about it. With 
any other kind of heart than my own, I fhould 
have made the moft rigid philofopher that 
ever was recorded. Adieu Liet us begin when- 
ever you pleafe. 














LET- 
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LETTER Il 
Y ES, Marquis, I will keep my word with 


you; and upon all occafions fhall fpeak 
the truth, though I muft fometimes tell it at 
my own expence. I have more firmnefs of 
mind than perhaps you may imagine; and ’tis 
very probable, that in the courfe of this corref- 
pondence, you will think I pufh this quality too 
far, evento feverity. But then pleafe to remem- 
ber that I have only the outfide of a woman, and 
that my heart and mind are wholly mafculine. 

Obferve the method I defign to make ufe of 
in this commerce between us. As I defire no- 
thing more than to be rightly underftood, before 
I communicate my opinions, I {hall propofe them 
to that excellent perfon with whom we fupped 
laft night. ’Tis true, indeed, that he has not 
much prejudice in favour of poor human nature, 
and has as little faith in virtue, as in fprites ; 
but then his feverity mitigated by my indulgence 
for human frailty, will give you, I believe both 
the kind and portion of philofopy that may be 
neceffary in a commerce with women. 
Let us proceed now, to the remainder of 
your letter. ‘You fay that fince you have en- 
tered into life, you have been difappointed ; your 
enjoyments fall fhort of expe€tations; difguft 
and wearinefs purfue you every where. You fly 
to folitude, but grow tired when you arrive at it: 
you know not, in fhort, to what can be attributed 
the reftleffnefs that afflicts you. 

I am going then, to put you out of pain about 
that point ; for I have taken upon me to give 

you 
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you my thoughts with regard to every affeGion 
of your mind; though perhaps, you may often 
{tart queftions which may embarrafs me as much 
as they do yon. 

‘That inquietudethat impatience, you complain 
of in yourfelf, proceeds entirely from the va- 
cancy in your heart: It is void of love, and 
it was formed to receive it. You are abfo- 


lutely as one may fay, under a neceflity of 
loving. Yes, Marquis, nature has given us all 
a certain quota of affeétion, which we muft exer- 
cife upon fome particular obje&t. "Your time of 


life is adapted to the emotions of love ; and ’till 


your heart has experienced thefe fond fenfations, 


you will ever feel there, a painful vacuity: there 
will be no end to that laffitude you complain of. 


In a word love is the aliment of the heart, as 
food is of the body. ‘To love is to fulfill the 
{cope of nature. ’T is the fubmiting to a fate. 

But if poffible, endeavour to avoid that kind 
of love which rifes to a paffion : to prevent this 


misfortune 1 am almoft tempted to fecond the ad- 
vice that has been already given you to prefer 


the company of thofe women who fet up for no- 
thing more than being entertaining triflers, before 
thofe dangerous charmers who are capable of in- 
{piring as much efteem as love. At your age of 
life one need not thinkof entering into a ferious 
engagement: you have no occafion then, to feek 


for friendfhip in a woman; you have nothing to 
look for but an agreeable miftrefs. 
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But for you, fuch women would be really tao 
good company, it I may exprefs myfelfthus. We 
have no occafion for riches, but in proportion to 
our wants. All you have to do at prefent, is to 
attach yourfelf to one, who joined to an amiable 
perfon, has a politenefs in her mannersa lively 
difpofition, a tafte for focial pleafures, and whom 
alittle fympathy of affedtions would not much 
alarm. 

You may urge perhaps, that in the opinion of 
a rational man, fuch women muft appear to tri- 
fling : but do youthink they areto be judged of 
with fuch feverity ? Be affured Marquis, that 1f 
unfortunately they fhould happen to acquire a_ 
more folid charaGter, both they and you would be 


confiderable loofersby the bargain. 
You require eftimable qualities in women! 


Prithee, can’t you find them in a friend ? Shall 
I fpeak plainly to you ? ’Tis not our fenfe or 
virtues, but our gaiety and foibles that you have 
occafion for. “Ihe paflion you might conceive 
for a woman of true merit, would be dangerous 
to you. 7 Vill you have entered into the fober 
{cheme of matrimony, you fhould feek for amufe- 
ment merely, among women: a light affe€tion 
only fhould engage you. Beware of a ferious at- 
tachment, for I prophefy that you will make but 


a bad end of it. 
If you did not think in a much graver way, 


than the generality of young men, I fhould per- 
haps fpeak to you ina different manner. But I 
perceive that yon are ready tofallintothe contra- 
ry extreme from their inconfideratcnefs. You 
fhould then only attach yourfelf to a woman, who 
like an amiable child, can amufe you by enter- 
taining follies, flight caprices, and all the prety 

ail- 
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failings that make the pleafures of an air of ga- 
lantry. 

Shall I tell you what makes love {6 dangerous ? 
’Tiıs the too high idea we are apt to frame of it. 
But, to fpeak the truth, love, confidered as a paf- 
fion js merely a blind inftin@t, that we fhould rate 
accordingly :’”Tisan appetite which inclines us to 
one objet rather than another, without our being 
able to account for our tafte. Confidered as the bond 
of friendfhip, where reafon prefides, it is no longer 
a paflion, and lofes the very name of love. It be- 
comes efteem : which is indeed a very pleafing af- 
fection, but too tranquil ; and therefore, incapable 
of roufing you from your prefent :upinenefs. 

If you madly trace the footfteps of our antient 
heroes in romance, adopting their extravagant 
jentiments; you will foon experience that {uch 
talfe chivalry, metamorphofes this charming paf- 
fion into a melancholly folly nay often a tragical 
one: a perfect phrenzy! but diveft it of all the 
borrowed pomp of opinion, and you will then 
perceive haw much it will contribute both to 
your happinefs and pleafure. Be affured, thatif 
either reaion or knight errantry fhould be per- 
mitted to form the union of our hearts, love 
would become a ftate of apathy and madnefs. 

The only way to avoid thefe extremes, is to 
purfue the courfe I have pointed out to you. At 
prefent you have no fort of occafion for any thing 
more than mere amufement ; and believe you will 
not meet it, except among women of the charac- 
ter I {peak of. Your heart wai.. occupation ; 
and they are framed to fupply the void. At leaft, 


give my prefcriptiona fair trial, and I will be 
anfwerable for the fuccefs. 






















































I pro- 
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I promifed to reafon with you, and I think I 
have kept my word. Farewell. I have juft re- 
ceived an agreeable letter from Monfieur de 
St. Evremond, that I muft anfwer immediately. I 
{hall write him the fentiments I have mentioned 
to you, on this fubject, and I am much deceived 
if he does not agree with my opinion. 

To-morrow the Abbe Chateauneuf, and per- 
haps Moliere, are to be withme. We are to 
read over the Tartuffe * together in order to 
make fome neceffary alterations. Depend upon 
it, Marquis, that whoever denies the maxims I 


have here laid down to you, partakes a little of 
that character in his play. 














LETTER 
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LETTER Hi 





Otwithftanding all I have faid, you feemto 
adhere to your firt prejudices. You 
would have a miítrefs that you could refpećt and 
eíteem, and who might at the fame time become 
your friend. Such fentiments are certainly very 
commendable, it upon trialthey could produce that 
happinefs which one might reafonably cxpe& 
from them. But experience will foon convince 
you that thefe fine expreflion, are but empty 
founds. 
For merely an amufement of the mind, muft it 
be necefflary to hunt after important qualities ? 
The reading of romances has almoft impaired 
your underftanding! The poor Marquis! he has 
fuffered himfelf to be dazzled with the fublime 
theorems which are often the fubjeCcts of converfa- 
tion. But my dear friend, to what account will 
all thefe rational chimeras turn ? I fhall freely 
give you my opinion of them. TI hey are really 
moft beautiful counters; and oh the pity that they 
are not current ! 

When you defign to enter uponafettled plan of 
life, look out for a woman of good fenfe, true 
virtue, and high principles : all thefe are perfeQlly 
confiftent with the dignity——I had almott faid the 
gravity—ofa married ftate. But while gallantry 
is your fcheme, beware of growing ferious, and 
give credit to what I tell you, I know what will 
agree with you better than you do yourfelf. 

In general men pretend that they covet effenti- 
al qualities in love. Ignorant as they are, how 
much difappointed would they be if they fhould 
meet with them ! what would they gain by being 


VoL. I. F edified 
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edified, when it was amufement only they had 
occafion for? Stch a rational miuftrefs as you 
contend for, would be—a wife—for whom I ac- 
knowledge you might conceive an infinite deal of 
refpec?. But prithee, what’s become of the 
fondnefs ? Gone! A woman eftimable in all par- 
ticulars, would fubject, would humble you too 
much, to fuffer you tolove her long. Com- 
pelled to efteem, even to admire her fometimes, 
you could not avoid ceafing to love her foon. So 
much excellence would be a reproach diredt, a 
critic too fevere upon your own failings, not to 
make your pride revolt in tıme : and when once 
that is mortifiea, farewel love: 

Analize your fentiments ftridtly, examine clofe- 
ly into your own heart, and you will find this max- 
im true. l have but a moment to bid you adieu. 
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LETTER 





1 pe my word, Marquis, 
put me pait my patience. 
pid you are fometimes ! I have your letter before 
me. You do not apprehend me. Attenda little 
better to what I fay. I did not tell you that you 
fhould chufe a fool for your miftrefs: nothing 
could be farther from my fentiments. But I faid, 
that in reality you had no manner of occafion for 
any thing more at prefent, than an amufing occu- 
pation of heart and mind; and that to render fuch 
an engagement agreeable, one need not infift upon 


very extraordinary qualities. 
I repeat it again—In love, men fhould look for 


nothing farther than amufement folely ; and I be- 
lieve, upon fucha fubje& as this, that my opini- 
on may obtain fome credit. A little peculiarity 
of temper, a flight caprice, or a childifh quarrel, 
have trequently greater effecton men, and attach 
them more ftrongly than the moft rational or folid 


characters. 
A perfon, whom you highly efteem for the 


{trength and juftnefs of his fentiments, (d) faid 
once before me, that ** caprice was annexed to 
e beauty, to be its counterpoifon.”’? (e) I fought 
him out upon his maxim, as I am fully of opini- 


on, that caprice was joined to beauty, to cnimate its 
F 2 charms 












































(J) La Bruyere. 
(e) Do&or Young, in one of his fatires upon wo- 


men, has framed a diftich upon this thought. 
s< An antidote in female caprice lies, 


s Kind Heaven! againft the poifon of their eyes.” 
Univ. Paf. 
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charms, and to inhance their value by adding fpirit 
and poignancy. (f) 

‘There is no fentiment more cold, or of fhorter 
continuance, than admiration. We grow infen- 
fibly indifferent to the fame fet of features, tho” 
ever fo beautiful; and if there be not alittle 
quickening fpirit, to give them life and a@tion, 
their very uniformity will foon deftroy the fenti- 
ments they at firít excited. A little change of 
temper is abfolutely neceflary, to give toa fine 
woman that happy variety which prevents our 
growing weary of finding her always the fame. 
In truth, ’tis unlucky enough for a woman to have 
too even a difpofition ; the equality of her temper 
permits indifference to arife perhaps difguft. 
Tis always the fame ftatue; and a man conti- 
nues his own mafter—perfeGily at eafe before her. 
She is fo reafonable, fo gentle, that fhe deprives 
ene even of the liberty cf fquabbling with her; 
and that liberty is fometimes fo great a pleafure ! 

Place in her ftead, a woman, lively, uncertain, 
froward—but thefe only to a certain degree. 









































T he 


(£) I have meet with a pretty allufion upon this 
fubject. ‘* The caprices of beauty may be compared 
* to fhrubs that fometimes occur in laying out an 
‘é improvement; which though out of rule to plant 
‘¢ there, would be want of tafte to rootout.”? Series 
of letters between Henry and Frances 

I like thts fentiment better than either of the others. 
The firft fays that caprice deftroys love—the fecond, 
that it cherifhes it. But the latter, that it is neither 
to be wifhed in or out of a pretty woman’s compofiti- 
on. Andin truth, it helps to form that kind of cha- 
raCter, which made the poet cry out, 





‘ Thereis no living with thee—or without thee!” 
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The fcene is fhifted: the lover meets in the fame 
perfon with all the charms of variety. Caprice is 
the ialt of galantry, that preferves it from cor- 
rupting. Inquietudes, jealoufies, quarrels, piques, 
and reconciltaticns, are, if not the diet, at leaft 
the exercife of love. Inchanting variety ! that 
fills and occupies the fenfible heart more charm- 
ingly, than all the regularity of deportment, and 
tedious famenefs of what are deemed the better 
characters. 

I know how to deal with you men. A little 
change of temper throws you into uncertainty, and 
gives you as much difficulty and uneafinefs to dif- 
fipate, as if it were a victory to be gained over 
new miftrefs. <A little hurry now and then, keeps 
you in wind: you will ftruggle, and aHo conquer, 
and be overcome, byturns. In vain poor reafon 
fighs! you cannot conceive how fuch a meteor 
fhould lead you fo implicitly about: every one 
tells you that the idol of your affe€tions is a com- 
pound of vanity and caprice.—But, ’tis a fpoiled 
child, and you cannot rid yourfelf of a childifh 
fondnefs for it! Even thofe efforts that refleGtion 
may force you to make inorder to fet you free, 
willoften ferve but to bind your chain the fafter. 
For love is never fo ftrong, as when we imagine 
it ready to break from the refentment of a quarrel. 
Its throne is tempeft and its ftate convulfion ! 
Reduce it tothe government of reafon it lan- 

guifhes! it expires! 
Upon the whole, I would not advife you tochufe 
a miftrefs, whofe fenfe and merit are predominant, 
but one whofe humour fometimes bears fway, and 
filences proud reafon. Otherwife, be affured that 
it will not long continue a frolic of gallantry ; and 
you may as well be marricd, and fettled in the 
country. 


T hefe are my laft words. Adieu. 
F 3 LET- 
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GETTER Va 


ES. I agree with you Marquis, that a wo- 
man who is only a compcfition of whim 
and caprice, would make but a difagreeable com- 
panion, and muft di‘guit in the end. I acknow- 
ledge alfo that a conftant irregularity of temper 
would turn your amour, your methaphorical 
warfare into a literal one. But then indeed, it 
was not toa pericn of fuch characters that Iad- 
vifed you to attach yourfelf. ‘You always over- 
90t the mark. 

In my laft letter, I defcribed an agreeable wo- 
man, who might be rendered ftill more engaging, 
by a little inequality of temper, with a tinéture 
of ecquetry, &c. And you feem to fpeakto me of 
an arrant fhrew, that is continually untoward and 
perverfte. What different charaCters are here! 
When I mention Zumour, I meant only that kind 
which arifes from an earneftnefs of fpirit, a cer- 
tain impatience of manner, with perhaps, a lit- 
tle difpofition to jealoufy. In a word fuch a one 
as is born of love itfelf, and not the offspring of 
a natural perverfenefs, that is frequently ftiled 
umour. (g) 

W hen’tis love that renders a woman unreafon- 
able; when ’tis that alone which urges her impa- 
cience, what man can be fo void of delicacy or 
fentiment, to c-mplain ? Do fuch extravagan- 
cies not prove the violence of the paffion ? For 
my part, I {hall never be perfuaded that whoe- 


ver can contain themfelves within very reafona- 
ble 




















(g) In Englifh, this pointts very well diftinguifh- 
d, by ftiling this latter chara€ter bumour/ome. 
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ble bounds, were ever much in love. Can we 
be really fo without fuffering ourfelves to be hur- 
ried away by thetranfports of an heart-felt affec- 
tion è? without being fenfible of all thofe agitati- 
ons which it neceffarily creates. No furely 
And who can perceive all thefe emotions in the 
beloved object, without a flattering pleafure ? 
W hile they are rendered uneafy by her fufpicions 
and refentments, they feel with a fecret delight, 
that they are beloved—that they are loved with 
paflion. And fuch capricious’ behaviour 1s fo 
much further a convincing proof, as it is inyo- 
luntary. 

This, my dear Marquis, is the fecret charr 
that pays the lover’s pains, and dries his tears. 
But, if you could imagine I fhould tell you that 
an ill tempered, abfurd virago, could fupply, the 
pleafures of love, I beg you would undeceive 
yourfelf forthwith. i 

I faid indeed, and fhall ever perfift in my opi- 
nion, that there muft be a little peculiarity of tem- 
per, fome caprice, and a fenfible emotion in a 
commerce of galantry, to prevent it from growing 
languid, and to make it lait. But it is very cer- 
tain, that thefe feafonings, will not naturally an- 
fwer the end, except where they proceed from love 
alone. 

If a particularity of Aumour arifes folely from 
untoward nature, from a difficult, uneafy or fro- 
ward difpofition, I fhould be in hafte to pronounce 
it, that fuch a perverfe temper muft foon render 
a woman hateful, and occafion the moft difguft- 
ing quarrels. Such an union muft become a 
real chain, from which one fhould endeavour to 


extricate themfelves as quick as poffible. 
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LETTER VL 





OU think then, Sir, that you have urged 

cne invincible argument gais ft me, by 
faying that it is not in our power to beftow 
our affeétions where we pleafe ; and that confe- 
quently, you are notat liberty to chofe the ob- 
yeCt of your attachment. What a {trange moral is 
here ! Prithee leave this common place maxim 
to thofe women who are reduced to plead it as 
an apology for their own weaknefs. They muft 
vefomething foreign to lay the blame upon, in 
order to efcape the cenfure themfelves. Some- 
what like the voluptuary that Montaigne menti- 
ons, who when pinched by the gout, ufedto cry 
out that curfed ham ! It was a ftroke of fympa- 
thy, fay they, too powerful to refift—Can we o- 
ver-rule the impulfes of our heart ? There isa 
deftiny-! &c. 

All obje&tions, to be fure, muft be filenced, 
when fuch very notable arguments as they have 
been offered; and thefe opinions have aQuaily 
gained fo much credit in the world, that one muft 
enter the lifls againft a multitude, who wouldat- 
tempt to refute them. But fuch maxims are fo 
generally received, only becaufe it is the intereft 
of many to havethem univerfally believed. 

Pcople are not aware, that fuch excufes, in- 
ftead of juftifying their weaknefs, area profefled 
acknowledgment that they were rather inclined 
to indulgethemfelves in it. For my part, I take 
the liberty of diffenting from the common opi- 
nion in this particular. It is fufficient to affirm 
that it is not impoffible, at leaft, to conquer our 


incli- 
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inclinations in order to condemn thofe which are 
difhonourable or abfurd. 

Pray have we not known many women over- 
rule the impulfe of their hearts ; after they have 
difcovered that the obje& of their regards has 
been deemed unworthy of them? How many o- 
thers have {ftifled the moft tender paffion, and 
facrificed it to the conveniencies ofa fettlement ? 
Flight, time and abfence, are remedies to which 
the ftrongeft impulfes muft, at length fubmit. 
‘They grow weaker by degrees, till at laft the fond 
impreffion wears infenfibly away. 

I acknowledge, that to acquit one’s felf w n 
fuccefs infucha difficulty, requires the full exertion 
of our prudence and philofophy. I imagine howe- 
ver, that the improbability we are too apt to ap- 
prehend in fuch a conflict, may often deprive us 
even of the courage to attempt it : fo that though 
I afhfrm there is no inclination unfurmountable in 
{peculation, I muft admit there are few that are 
really conquered in pra€tice. But then, this is 
owing intirely, to our not adventuring to enter the 
lifts with our paffions and foibles. (h) 

However, to wave any further difpute upon 
this fubjeCt, and as our argument at prefent, is 
merely on the topic of galantry, it would be im- 
pertinent to put you upon the ftruggle with any 
particular inclination you may conceive for a wo- 

s man 





































(h) Here is an admirable le€ture againft tbe přeaded 
frailty of our natures ; which proceeding from the 
mouth of a libertine, may probably have better ef- 
fect than the ftrongeft writings of more fevere mora- 
lifts. “There are, interfperfed through thefe letters, 
feveral 1efie€lions of the fame kind, which may 
ferve to ftrengthen the apology I have before made, 
for offering a tranflation of this work tothe py@tlc 
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man more or lefs amiable : 





Find- 
ing it impoffible to make you wife, I can only 
attempt to render you happy- 

It is an old faying, that to deftroy the paffions, 
would be to annihilate us, all we can doisto regulate 
them. ‘I‘hey arein our hands, what poifons are 
in pharmacy ; which under the management of a 


fkilful chymift, may be wrought up into falutary 
medicines. 
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LETTER VIL 





ND who doubts, Marquis, but it is real 
merit that renders ye agreeable to women ? 
All I dofire to know is, what idea you have af- 
fixed tothat expreffion ? Do you, by real merit, 
intend a folid underitanding, nice difcernment, 
great erudition, prudence, difcretion—jin fhort, an 
heap of extraordinary qualities that more fre- 
quently incumber, than render ye happy or fuc- 
cesful? If thefe be your fentiments about merit, 
we certainly can never underftand each other. 

Referve fuch cardinal virtues for your com- 

merce among men. I hey have agreed upon the 
barter of fuch commodities. But, in galantry, 
exchange thefe rare and fuperior excellencies for 
more common and familiar qualifications. ‘“TChefe 
arethe only /pecie, that have credit in fuch a tra- 
fic. And be their intrinfic value never fo low, 
they ceafe to be counters, when they have ob- 
taineda currency : fortrue merit confiftslefs, per- 
haps, in real perfe&tion, than in what the world 
have agreed to receive as fuch. 
It is much more convenient to be mafter of 
qualities agreeable to thofe we wifh to pleafe, 
than to poffefs others that even thofe very perfons 
themfelves, may acknowledge more eftimable. In 
a word, we muft copy the manners, and imitets 
the foibles of thofe we affociate with if we would 
live with eafe or fatisfaCtion among them. 

What is the proper deftination of women? 
what is the ro/e you allow them in your drama ? 
is it not to footh, to pleafe, to charm? ‘The ad- 
vantages of perfon, the graces of mien, a liveli- 
nefs in converfation, with a politenefs of manners, 
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are the fureft qua ifications for compafling thefe 
ends: women poffefs thefe accomplhfhments in 
the fupreme degree; and ’tisin thefe they would 
have you likewife to excel. Call them triflers, if 
ye dare.—T hey perform the higheft part who are 
formed and deftinied to render ye happy. 

Is it not truly, to the charms of our converfe, 
and ccmplacency of our manners, that you arein- 
debted for your fincereft pleafures, for all the foci- 
al virtues; in a word, your entire well being ? 
Anfwer me miele" h ; learning, ambition, 
riches, valour, even friencfhip itfelf, of which, 

nd with reafon, you fo much boaft ; are any or 
of thefe together, capable of rendering you 
perfeQily happy? Or at leaft, the pleafures you 
receive trom them, are they lively enough even to 
make you tolerably fo ? Doubtlefsno. All thefe 
topether joined, would not be able to rid you of 
that ftupid famenefs of life which is fo apt to op- 
prefs you ; and ye muft have in truth, remained 
the moít pitiable creatures alive! 
But ’tisthe peculiar province of women to diffi- 
pate this mortal languor by the lively feafonings 
of their converfe, and the charms they are capable 
of diffufing o’er galantry. <A fond folly, a flatter- 
ing hope, or an ardent wifh, are the only things 
that can awaken your actention, and give youa 
true fenfe of kappinefs. For furely, Marquis, 
there is a vaft difference between merely poffefing 
our good fortune, and relifhing the pleafures of 
that enjoyment. 

The bare neceffaries of life can only make a 
man eafy ; “tis fuperfluity that renders him rich; 
or makes him fenfible he is fo  ?7V is not fuperior 
qualities alone that makes us amiable: ’tis per- 
haps a fault to be mafier of none but what are of 


real 
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real value. To be well received in the world, 


one muft be agreeable, entertaining, ferviceable 
to the pleafures of others. I promife you that 


there is no fucceeding in general, but particularly 
with women, except by thefe means. 


Pray tell me, what bufinefs have we with 











pieafing, 


to them ; 





manners, who are apt to examine every thing 
with the calmnefs of philofophy, and willnot per- 








rits 
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rits are like large pieces of gold, which we make 
lefs ufe of than of fma er coin. (a) 

T his thought makes me recolle& certain nati- 
ons, who inftead of fterling metals, carry on their 
traffic intirely with fhells. Now, prithee, don’t 
you think thefe people are as richas we, with all 
the bullion of the new world? One might at firft, 
be apt to miftake their riches for poverty, 
"till we reflect that gold and filver receive 
their value from our opinion only ; and that our 


coin, among thofe people, would but ferve for 
counters. 


The qualities that you deem effential, are to 
ted after the fame manner, in galantry: we 


have occafion there, only for fhells, and what fig- 


nifies the medium of traffic, while the commerce 
ls carried on? 


My conclufion then, is fairly this. If it be true, 
which you cannot doubt, that your chief happi- 
nefs muft arife from the fociety of women, be af- 
fured that you can never render yourfelf agreeable 


tothem, but by fuch qualities as are analogous to 
their own. 


I return again. You men affe& to value your- 
felves upon your fciences, learning, judgment, 
&c. &c. But tell me ingenuoufly, how irk- 
fome would your lives become, if ye were con- 
demned to be always rational, learned, folid, and 


to fpend your time intirely among philofophers ? 


I know Ye perfectly well; ye would grow very 
foon tired of admiring one another; and formed 














































< their purfes, 
<e change.” 
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of fuch ftuff as ye are, ye would more readily re- 
fign your excellencies, than yoır pleafures. 

Therefore, prithee don’t deceive yourfelf by 
endeavouring to pafs for a perfon of importance, 
in the fenfe you miftake it. “True merit is that 
only, which is fo efteemed by thofe we would de- 
fire to pleafe. Galantry has its peculiar laws, 
Marquis. Agreeable fellows are the only /ages of 
that province. 











Adieu. 
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Perceive, Marquis, that you have not very far 
to travel. Your hour is arrived atlaft. ‘The 
account you give of yourfelf, fufficiently proves 
you to be at length, in love: and the young wi- 
dow you mention, is indeed very capable of in- 
{piring that pafflicn. “Che Chevalier de * * * * 
has given mea very advantageous defcription of 
her. But the moment you begin to be fenfible of 
the leaft inquietude, you reproach me for the ad- 
vice I have given you! The uneafinefs that arifes in 
our breafts, withthe other evils occafioned by love, 
appear you fay, more to be dreaded, than all its 
pleafures are to be defired. 

There are, ’tis true, a fober kicd of people, 
who think the pains, at leaft equal to the joys. 
But not to enter into a tedious difquifition on this 
fubject, let me offer you my own opinion about 
the matter. Love then, is a pafflion, or emotion 
of the foul, neither goodor evil in its own nature : 
it 
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it refts intirely upan the experience of its votaries 
who according as they have been differently af- 
fe&ted, refolve it, fome into an evil, and others 
into a good. 

All that I need fay in its favour, is, that it is 
attended with one circumftance, which all thein- 
conveniences imputed to it, cannot be able to 
counterpoife. It relieves us from fupinenefs, it 
quic ens us, and is fo far, of immediate advan- 
tage. I believe I told you before, that our hearts 
are formed for emotion; and whateverroufes or 
actuates them, may be faid to anfwer the defign 

f nature. Qh! what is life, without the relief 
© love? A tedious malady! ’Tis not exiftence 
Vegetation only! 

I ove ts to our minds, what winds are to the 
fea. 'I hey often raife ftorms there indeed, and 
fometimes occafion fhipwrecks: but then, ’tis 
they which render it navigable: and the very agi- 
tation they produce, is neceffary to preferve its 
virtues; (b) and if they render the voyage dan- 
gerous, *tis the pilot’s bufinefs to provide againft 
the hazard. 

I return to my fubje&: and though your deli- 
cacy may be offended at my franknefs, I fhall add, 
that befides the necefflity we labour under, of 
fomething to keep us awake, we have within us, 
a certain phyfical and neceflary caufe of love. 
Perbaps it may not be proper for a womanto 
{peak this language to you. You know I do not 
ipeak fo plaimy in general; but, we are not hold- 

ing 

(b) Philcfophers fay, thatifit was nct forthe fiuc- 
tuation of the ccean, its falts would fubfide, thereby 
rendering the waf-rs unfit for that peeuliar {pecies of 


animals which are framed to inhabit them; and would 
ftagnate, at leng b, to putiefaion. 
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ing a polite converfation we are only philofo- 
Phifing. If my propofitions appear fometimes too 
abftrufe for a woman, remember what I told you 
in one cf my former letters. (c) As foon as I was 
capable of reafon, I tcok upon myfelf to examine 
which of the fexes had the advantage; (d) and 
finding the diftributrion to lie moftly in your favour, 
I immediately commenced man. 

Under this chara€ter then, I need not enquire 
whether it is right or wrong to admit the paffion 
of love : we might as well enter into a diiquifition 
about thiift; and caution all the world againft 
drinking, becaufe fome people are apt to get 
drunk. Since then, it is not a matter within you 
own election, whether you fhall have an appetite 
conformable to the mechanical conftruction of 
your natures, or nO; away with romantio net: 
Ons, and never perplex yourfelf with computati- 
Ons upon the more or lefs advantages of loving. 
Make ufe of this paffion in the manner I have re- 
commended to you Let it be your amufement 
Dut never your occupation. 











I expeé 


(c) Letter II. paragraph 1. 

(d) Had the advantage. ‘The French expreffion ts, 
etoit le mieux partage, which the former traducer of 
thefe letters, mentioned in my preface, without the 
leaft authority from fenfe or di€tionary, renders thus, 
was the moft numerous, But, the whole paflage is in 
the fame file, and may amufe the reader. De8q e 
j'ai fait ufage de ma raifon, je me fuis mis en tete 
G’examiner lequel des deux fexes etoit le mieux par- 
tage; jai vu que les hommes ne s’etoient point du 
tout malrraites dans la diftribution des roles, & je me 
fuis faite homme. ‘* Since the time I began to make 
s< ufe of my reafon, I bave taken it into my head to 
‘{ examine which of the two fexes was the mofi nu- 

‘S merous : 
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I expect here that you will overwhelm me 
again, with your het flown principles, and tell 
me, that it is not in our power to arreft the cur- 
rent of our affections at whatever point we may 
chufe to limit them. But obferve, that I confider 
thofe who talk after this manner, in the fame 
light I do perfons who think themfelves obliged in 
honour to exprefs an hearty affliGtion on account 
of fome lofs which other people perhaps, look upon 
to be very confiderable. "They know, at the fame 
time, that they ought rather to take confolation ; 
but find a fort of fatisfa€&tion in their grief. They 
love to feel that their hearts are capable of carry- 
1 a fentiment to excefs, and this refleGtion fof- 
tens them ftill more. ‘They nourifh, they idolize 
their affliction, and render it incenfe from habit. 
jut fo ye  iublime lovers, with fentiments 
overftrained by prudery or romance, make it a 
point of honour with themfelves, to fpiritualize 
their paflion. From the reinforcements of delica- 
they adopt a kind of galant fuperftition, to 
which they are more ftrongly devored, as it is a 
religion of their own nraking. In fine, they be- 
come at length afhamed of defcending to common 
fenfe, and appearing rational creatures, 




































Prithee 


merous: I have obfervedthat yours had no reafon 
*« to complain of being ill ufed in the diftribution of 
‘ the  iffer, and therefore I have thought it mo in- 
juftice to commence a man.” 


I with heartily there was an attorney-general ap- 
pointed in the republic of letters, to profecute fuch 
notorious offenders againft theftate. To render them 
for ever incapable of holding any employ in literature; 
either as author, tranflator, or even compiler, tran- 
{criber, printer, of prompter. 











To THE READER. IIS 


Prithee Marquis, do not fuffer yourfelf to be 
hurried into fuch ridiculous lengths as thefe. Such 
elevated notions are looked upon by the prefent 
age, as either foolifh or affećłed. Formerly, 
they took it into their heads that love was to bea 
ferious, a fublime paffion, and efteemed only in 
proportion to its dignity— Give dignity to a child, 
and what will become of its graces? What a ri- 
diculous and inconfiftent chara&ter would you 
make of ıt! 

I have really, vaft compaffion for our poor un- 
fortunate ancefters. What was with them a lan- 
guiíhing diftemper, a melancholic madnefs, is 
among us, but a gay folly, or a pleafant dream 
Bewitching as they were to prefer the horror or 
rocks and defarts to all the beauties of a flowered 
parterre! What abfurd prejudices has the habit of 
reflection thrown to the ground! 

To prove that fuch fublime conceptions are but 
the chimeras of prepoffeffion or pride, it need only 
be obferved, that we no longer perceive any tafte 
now amongft us, for that fort of myftic galantry, 
nor ever hear in the prefent times, of fuch gi- 
gantic paffions. Apply but ridicule tothe beft ef- 
tablifhed opinions, even to thofe we think the moft 
natural, and you will find that both one and the 
other fhall often vanifh away, and leave us afto- 
nifhed that fome ideas we had idolized in our 
minds, fhould be foundin truth, but empty noti- 
ons, which took their turns of change, lil idle 


fafhions. (e) iaai 
ererore 






















































(e) Shaftefbury has propofed ridicule, as a teft of 
truth. Perhaps he had taken the hint from this paf- 
fage, as thefe letters were publiihed in his time: but 
he has carried the fentiment too far. Every thing that 

is 
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Therefore good Marquis, do not alarm your- 
felf with prophetic conje€&tures upon the event of 
your attachment to the charming Countefs, and 
you will perceive in the end that love in reality, 
fuch as can render us happy, inftead of being con- 
fidered as a very falemn affair, fhould be treated 
as no ferious matter at all; and particularly ought 
ever to be condu€&ted with gaiety. Nothing will 
prove the truth of this maxim, better than the 
event of your adventure; for I fancy that the 
Countefs is a woman by no means fu'ceptible of 
grave impreffions, and your fublime fentiments 
will give her the vapours, remember I tell you 

















My diforder continues ftill. I hada great mind 
to tell you that I fhall not go abroad all day : but 
would not this be a kind of affignation ? However, 
if you will come and give me your opinion of 
Racine’s Bajazet, I fhall be very well pleafed 
with your company. ‘They fay that La Cham- 
melay (f) has excelled herfelf, in that per- 
formance. 

I have read my letter over, Marquis, and it 
puts me out of humour with you. I find gravity 
is infe€tious ; and you may judge how much your 
miftrefs muft have been affe&ted with it, when 
you have communicated it to me, even while I 
was endeavouring to cure you of the diftemper. 
‘There *s fomething fingular in this, that to peana 
ove 




















is not capable of mathematical certainty, may be 
made a fubject of cavil; and yet there are truths, 
which cannot be demonftrated. Moral philofophy all 
men are agreed in, yet Ariftophanes in his comedy of 
the Clouds, rendered Sccrates the je of Athens. Is 
every thing ridici lous, that a buffoon laughs at ? 

(f) A famous \&refs. 
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love ought to be treated with cheartulnefs, I 
fhould be obliged to affume a ferious air. 








Adieu. 


LETTER IX. 


OU have taken what I faid in my laft letter, 

, moft heinoufly ill? I have prophaned the 
divinity of love, and moft impioufly degraded 
the dignity, by reducing his empire toa vulgar 
appetite. As for you Marquis you have more 
elevated notions of this pafiion : what paffes in 
your own breaft is a proof of it. You haveno 
fort of fenfation beyond that pure and delicate af- 
feétion which occupies your whole foul. To be- 


hold the Counte{s, to hold tender converfe with her, 
toliften tothe foft melody of her voice, to render 
her little affidusties—T hefe, the only {cope and ex- 
tent of your wifhes ; and thefe alone, fufficient to 
contftitute your fupreme felicity. Far be it from 
you thofe vulgar fentiments I fo unworthily fub- 
ftitue in the place of your fublime metaphyfics : 
thoughts only bccoming of terreftrial minds, at- 
tached fimply to the grofs pleafures of fenfe ? 
What an error muít I be in! Could I imagine 
the Countefs a woman to be won, by motives 
fo unworthy of her ? and to give the leaft hint 
of fuch mean fentiments in yourfelf, would it 
not be toexpofe you to her fcorn, her haned, 
&c. &c. 
My philofophy then, has given you to appre- 
hend all thefe fad miusfortunes—My poor Mar- 
quis! How have you deceived yourfelf by your 
ignorance of the genuine caufe of your fenti- 


ments ! Will you lend me your whole attention ? 


I would 
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I would refcue you from an error: but with that 
folemn air that is anfwerable to the great impor- 
tance of the fubje& I am entering upon. I 
mount the tripod! I feel the prefence of the De- 
ity ! I am infpired ! I rub my forehead, like one 


who meditates deep myfteries, and am juft go- 
ing to pronounce oracles! Let us reafon in 


form. 
Mankind, from I know not what caprice, have 


affixed a certain fhame to that reciprocal inclina- 
tion which nature has given to thefexes. They 
were fenfible, however that they could not ab- 
folutely ftifle its voice. What’s to be done in fo 
difficult a cafe? Why truly, they endeavoured 
to fubftitute the outward {hew of an affection 
purely fpiritual, to to the humbling neceflity of 
appearing honeftly to fatisfy an appetite. Infen- 
fibly they became accuftomed to occupy them- 
felves in athoufand /ittle fublime nothings.—But 
did not ftop here—For at length, they began re- 
ally to believe that all this accef/ary trifling, ef- 
feéts of an overheated imagination, conftituted 
the intire effence of this paffion. Behold now, 
love elevatedamong heroics! At leaft, they have 
lent it the appearance of one: but, let us break 
through the impofition, and take an example. 
Two lovers at the commencement of their 
amour, imagine themfelves infpired with the 
moft delicate fentiments: they exhautft all the re- 
fInements, the exaggerations and enthufiafm of 
the highe*, feraphics ; and are for a time, ena- 
es. | with the idea of their own excellence. 
But, let us attend them thro’ the whole courfe of 
their conne€tion, and we fhall foon perceive that 
nature will callin for its fhare. In a {hort time 
their vanity, fatisfied with the fhew of thefe 


alembie notior , leaves the heart at liberty to feel 
and 
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and explain its real fentiments , and notwithftand- 
ing their refined contempt for the vulgar plea- 
fures of fenfe, a time will come when this pair of 
platonics may be much furprifed to find them- 
felves, after a tedious circuit, at the fame point 
with the moft ordinary peafant, who would 
honeftly have begun where they left off. 

Retrieve yourfelf then, from your error: a- 
bandon your chimera: keep your refined fen- 
timents intirely for friendfhip. Set no higher va- 
lue upon love, than what it deferves. ‘The more 
dignity you allow it the more dangerous it be- 
comes ; and the more fublime your ideas of it 
rife, the farther they are from being juft. 

Take a perfon’s word for it, whois perfec. 
acquainted with the human heart. ‘* If a man 
«© thinks, fays he, that he loves his miftrefs for 
“© her fake only, he isextremely miftakeu. (g) 
































(g) ochefaucault. 


LETTER 
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LETTER X. 


HE difcourfe, then, that the Ccuntefs held 
with you, upon the delicacy which fhe 
required in a lover, has ftartled you. You ima- 
gine fhe will always be as fevere as fhe appears to 
p" at pretent. All I have faid isnot fufficient to 
cep up ycur fpiits. You think you do me fa- 
viour in barely doubting of my maxims. lf you 
dare fpeak out, you will condemn them entirely. 

I believe you in earnet, when you fpeak atter 
this manner. It is not your fault if you do not 
lee clearly into the bufinefs you are about: but in 
proportion as you advance, the cloud will diffi- 
pate, and you will perceive with furprife the 
truths I had before pronounced to you. 

While your paflion remains temperate at leaft, 
before it has attained to that degree of confidence, 
to which its progrefs will conduct you, every 
thing appears iericus: the hope of the leaft fa- 
vour is a crime: one does not permit themfelves 
the moft innocent freedoms without tresmbling. 
At firft one follicits nothing, or fo fmall a matter, 
that a woman thinks injuftice, fhe fhould accord 
it to you, in confideration of your extreme mo- 
defty : to obtain this trifle, one promifes never 
to reqvire more: yet, in the initant of making 
fu- proteftations, they are infenfibly gaining 
ground, and becoming more familiar: fhe per- 
mits this idle dalliance, as of fo little confequence, 
that fhe would fuffer it in almoft any man of her 
intimate acquaintance. 

But at length what feemed to be of fmall im- 
port tod upon comparifon with what paffed 


yef- 
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yefterday, would appear very confiderable, when 
compared to the liberties that were at fir{t per- 
mitted. A woman rendered confident, by your 
difcretion, cannot eafily perceive the infenfible 
gradation of her own weaknefs. She is fo felf 
fufficient, and the flight favours folicited for the 
prefent, appear fo eafy to be refufed, that fhe too 
haftily concludes the fame ftrength will remain 
when any thing of more confequence fhall be at- 
tempted. I have not yet fufficiently expreffed 
myfelf—fhe even flatters herfelf that her refift- 
ance will increafe in proportion to the importance 
ofthe favours required. 

Women have often fuch a reliance on their vir- 
tue, that they fometimes provoke danger, by 
daring it: they eflay their ftrength, and have a 
curiofity to try how far a few {flight freedoms are 
able to carry them. How imprudert to accuf- 
tom their minds to fuch ideas as are capable of 
undoing themin the end! What way do they of- 
ten make, before they difcover they have ftirred 
out of the fpot ? and if upon refle€tron, they are 
themfelves furprifed at having yielded fo far, the 
lover is fometimes, no lefs fo, at having obtained 
fo much. 

I may carry this matter further ; for I am 
convinced from many inftances, that a woman 
may fometimes be overcome, even without love 
or loofe defire. I knew a lady once, who though 
perfe&tly amiable, had never fhewn the leaft turn 
or difpofition toward galantry. Fifteen years 
marriage had not in the leaft abated her fondnefs 
for her hufband, and this mutual affection was 
become a proverb among their acquaintance. 

One evening at their country houfe, fome 
friends ftaid fo late, that they were obliged tolye 
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there. Inthe morning her maids were employed 
in attendance on the feveral ladies in their bed- 
chambers, and fhe was left alone in her dreffing- 
room. A gentleman who was intimate in the fa- 
mily, and whom fhe had always looked upon as a 
perfon of no manner of confequence happened to 
call into the room, to pay her the compliments 
of the morning. 

He affifted her in little offices at the toilette : 
the defhabille in which he found her, naturally 
afforded him an occafion of paying fome galant 
compliments upon her charms remaining {ftill un- 
impaired ; which fhe pafied off with a fmile, as 
mere words of courtefy. From one gay fubject 
to another ; from beauty to love, to galantry : 
they toyed, they romped, they ftruggled: fome 
flight attempt, at firft neither premeditated 
on one fide; nor apprehended on the other, be- 
came at laft a decifive event. She was faken by 
furprife, before fhe found herfelt befreged. 

What muft have been the aftonifhment of 
each, upon fuch an unforefeen adventure ! they 
have neither of them fince been able to account 
forit how they could have been both hurried fo far 
onthe inftant, without having hadthe leaft thought, 
inclination, or defign, toward an amour, the ve- 
ry moment, or indeed any moment of their lives 
before. 

Here we may cry out. ‘** Vain mortals, who 
put fuch confidence in your virtue: whatever 
rofolution you may boaft, know that there are 
unlucky mjnutes, when the moft chafte may be- 
‘€ come moft frail ! the reafon of which extra- 
‘< ordinary crifis is, that nature never fleeps, and 
‘€ always labours to carry its point. Appetite is 


‘<€ part of our fubftance : virtue is only a piece of 
inlaid- 
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“t znlaid-work, which requires an equal tempe- 
<€ rature to prevent from warping. 

The difcourfe that the charming Countefs held 
with you then, might be really fincere—T hough 
upon fuch occafions, women are aptto exaggerate 
a litthe—but fhe deceives herfelf, if fhe imagines 
fhe will be able to perfevere to the end, in fuch 
{trict and /uperfine fentiments. Be affured, that 
fuch metaphf:cians differ not inthe mean, fromthe 


reít of their fex. “Their outward appearances are 
more plaufible, and their moral more auftere ; 
but examine their actions, and you’ll find that 


their engagements always conclude after the fame 
manner as theirs who do not pretendto very eleva- 


ted affeftions. “Chey fet up a {olt of herefy fe: 
themfelves, and as I faid, one day, to the 


Queen of Sweden, ‘6 thefe are your Janfeni fis 
se in love.’? (h) 

Youfought then, Marquis, to know how to rate 
whatever women fay to youuponthe fubje& of ga- 
lantry. All thefe fine fyftems which they make fo 
pompous a difplay of, are but airy phantoms, they 
woula amufe thole who are eafily impofed upon. 
‘To a man of any underftanding, this heap of ftu- 
died phrafes is a mere parade, which he makesa 
jeft of, and never hinders him from penetrating 
their real fentiments. 

The hard things they fay of love ; the refifu 
tance they oppofeto it ; the little inclination they 
affe& for its pleafures ; the cautious meafures 


they feem to take again{ft the paffion ; the ap- 




































prehenfions they exprefs about it—Az3] thefe, do 


they not proceed from love alone ? ‘lI‘his is to ren- 


CG 2 der 








(h) The Janfenifts are a reformed fe& in Franée, 
that fets up for purer do€trines than the reft of the 
Roman Cathclics. 











der him homage after their manner: it isto be en- 
tirely occupied about him. He knows how to 
vary his form with them: like pride, he rifes from 


his own defeat, and appears to be conquered, on- 
ly to fix his empire more fure. 


My itars! what a letter is here! But to excufe 
the length of it, would be to make it longer. 
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HEN the reader has fainifhed the above let- 


ter, he may almoft imagine I had not feen 
it till it-prefented itfelf in the order of this tranf- 
lation. For certainly, he will have good reafon 
to fay, that the inferting it in my preface, might 
have faved me the expence of any farther apolo- 
gy for publifhing this collection. Could the beft 
moralift, or fevereft prude, point out the folly of 
confidence, or the hazard of dalliance, in a ftrojig- 
er manner than Enclos has done in this writing ? 
‘This is the free-eft letter in the whole fet; and 
yet, is there fcarce a paragraph ın it that might 
not fupply a thefis for a boarding-{fchool leCture ? 








LETTER XL 





AM pleafed with your letter, Marquis: would 


you know why? It affords me a fpeaking proof 
I have been inftru€&ting you in, for 





I 








of the truths 









charms of your Countefs, with 
that betrays your fentiments to be not quite fo re- 


fined as you would have me believe, nor as per- 
haps you really imagined them yourfelf. 

Tell me honeftly, if love was not an effect of 
our fenfes, would you with fo much pleafure con- 
template that mien, thofe eyes, thofe teeth, thofe 
lips, you defcribe in fo inraptured a ftrain ? Ifthe 
qualities of her mind and underftanding only, had 
made the conqueft of your heart, a woman of fifty 
years of age, perhaps, would have ferved better 
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for this purpofe, than the Countefs. You fee 
fuch a one every day; ’tis her mother. Prithee, 
why don’t you fallin love with her? Whydo you 
negleé&t an hundred women of her age, of her 
homelinefs, and her merit, who make advances to 
you, and would play the fame formal part with 
you, that you perform before the Countefs ? 

Befides, why do you defire with fo much earn- 
eftnefs, to be diftinguifhed by her from any other 
man? Why fo uneafy whenever fhe fhews the 
leaft manner of civility to any one elfe ? Her ef- 
teem for others, would it diminifh that which fhe 
may have concetved for you? Are there jealou- 
fies, are there ivalfhips in metaphyfics? None, 
that ever I heard of. I have friends myfelf, and 
I am not in the leaft uneafy when they pay there 
addrefies to any other woman. 

Friendfhipis a fentiment that has no dependence 
cn the fenfes: the foul alone receivestheimprefli- 
on, and the mind lofes nothing of its value, by 
yielding itfelf to feveral at the fame time. Make 
a comparifon, between this and love, and you 
will quickly perceive the difference between a lo- 
ver and a friend. You will then acknowledge, 
that I am not, afterall, fo abfurd as you thought 
me at firft, and that you oannot yourfelf boaft a 
heart lefs vulgar than the generality of plain, ho- 
neít fort of people, whom you have been pleafed 
tocenfure for their want of delicacy in this point. 
I would not, however, bring the charge againft 
men only: I 2m frank, and am very certain, that 
if women would be ingenuous, they might likewife 
confefs, that they are not themfelves, in any fort 
more feraphic, in this particular. If they ima- 
gined nothing more in love than the pleafures of 
intelleét, and hoped to pleafe by fenfe and charac- 
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ter alone, why endeavour with fuch affiduous 
pains to charm by the beauty and ornament of 
their face and perfons? What have a fine complex- 
ion, an elegant form, a graceful fall in the fhoul- 
ders, to do with the foul ? What a contradiĉ&tion 
here, between their real fentiments, and thofe 
they afle& to make parade of! See them, and you 
will be convinced that their whole defign is to be 
admired for their outward attractions; making 
very little account of any thing further. Hear 
them, and they would impofe on your belief, that 
their form and features are things which they held 
in the flighteft efteem. 

But I am, perhaps, too officious in endeavour- 
ing to diflipate your error in this matter. Might 
I not leave it to their own induftry to clear up 
this point to you? They would very fhortly, give 
you fufficient reafon for changing your prefent fen- 
timents, with regard to this particular. 

I amto pafs this evening with Madamede Ray- 
mond, to hear the two Camus’s, and Ytier, per- 
form in concert together. Mefdames de la Sab- 
liere, de Salins, and de Monforeau, with Ma- 
dame de Fienne, are to be there. Will you neg- 


le&t fo agreeable a party ? 
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LET TER XII. 


~. taking things moft gricvoufly to heart, 
Marquis! Two whole nights without clo- 
fing your eyes; Thisis love witha vengeance | 
One can have no longer the leaft doubt upon that 
point. ‘You have made your lips and eyes declare 
your paffion in the moft explicit manner; and yet 
fhe has not condefcended to yield the leaft attenti- 
onto your unhappy ftate! Such injuftice crtes 
aloud for vengeance! Isit poffible, that after eight 
days intire, of fighs and affiduities, fhe could be fo 
heard-hearted asto refufe you even a glimpfe of 
hope? ’Tis really what one cannot have the leaft 
notion of. So long a refiftance will never pafs for 
an hiftorical fa&. ‘The Countefs is an heroine in 
romance. But, if you begin to lofe patience al- 
ready, confider what you might have ftill to fuffer, 
if you had continued your former refined fenti- 
ments—— You have gained more ground already, 
in thofe fame eight days you complain of, than 


the Zate Celadon would have done, in as many 
months. 


But, to fpeak ferioufly to you: is there any 
manner of juftice now, in your complaints? You 
ftile the Countefs ungrateful, infenfible, fcornful, 
&c. But prithee, tell me what right you have to 
charge her fo feverely ? Will you pay no fort of 
attention to what I have fo often repeated to you? 
Love is a very caprice, involuntary in the perfon 
whofe heart is affe&ted by it. Now anfwer me, 
why fhould you think one is obliged to any kind 
of gratitude, for a blind fentiment that has hap- 
pened to feize you, without your own choice, or 
their 
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their concurrence? There is fomething fingular in 
you men! you refent it as an offence, if women 
do not return immediately the fond regards you 
condefcend to beftow upon them: your revolted 
pride accufes them at once, of injuftice, as if it 
were their fault that your heads were turned ; and 
that they were under a fort of moral obligation of 
being feized, at a certain given time, with the 
fame diforder that you yourfelves happened to be 
afflicted with. 

Is the Countefs, I pray you, anfwerable for it, 
if her brain does not feel itfelf affe&ed, at the 
fame inftant you begin to rave > Ceafe then, ei- 
ther to accufe her, or lament yourfelf. Endea- 
vour to communicate your own malady to her 
I know you very well : you are engaging enough 
-——perhaps, fhe may too foon for her repofe, con- 
ceive fuch fentiments towards you, as you could 
wifh. Finally, I think that fhe has every quali- 
ty neceffary to make an intire conqueft of your 
heart, and to infpire you with fuch a tafte, as may 
be requifite to render you happy. 

I do not imagine her capable of a ferious attach- 
ment. Lively, carelefs, peremptory, and capri- 
cious, fhe will probably afford you a good deal of 
work on your hands. A woman of an attentive, 
fond difpofition, would fuffer you to fall afleep. 
You muft be treated with military difcipline, to 
roufe and preferve you in a proper ftate of life. 
Let a miftrefs once play the part of a lover, and 
fhe will foon find herfelf neglected perhaps 
worfe The fubje& rifes to a tyrant treats 
her with a kind of carelefsnefs, or contempt, 
which leads finally, to inconftancy, and difguft. 

‘You have then, luckily met with every thing 
you wanted, in the charming fair who caufes your 


prefent 
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prefent moft dolorous martyrdom, The poor 
Marquis! What a fiege of troubles lie before him! 
How many fquabbles do I forefee! What piques, 
what refolves to quit her! But remember well, 
that all thefe difficulties will become a real tor- 
ment, while you continue to treat love like an 
hero of romance, and that they will be rather the 
feafonings of your pleafures, if you condu& your- 
felf like a rational creature. 
Should I not ceafe from writing to you ? The 
moments that you lofe in reading my letters, are 
they not fo many petty Jarcenies in love? What an 
entertainment would it afford me to be a witnefs 
of your fituation! in reality, for an unconcerned 
{pectator, can there be a more amufing obje€t in 
the world, than the emotions of a man’in love ? 


Farewel. 
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LETTER XIII. 





OU feem to refent it, Marquis, that I fhould 

treat the fituation you are in after fo ludi- 
crousa manner: you would have me conflder your 
prefent circumftances asa very ferious bufinefs ; 
but I cannot affume fo much gravity all on the fud- 
den. Don’t you obferve, that my way of deal- 
ing with you is agreeable to the principles I had 
before laid down? I fpeak lightly of a matter 
which I efteem a trifle, or a meer amufement : 
whenwe are upon a bufinefs of confequence to 
your real happinefs, you fhall find me then affume 
a chara€ter proper for the occafion. 

I have not, in truth, the leaft kind of pity for 
you, becaufe I do not perceive any thing in your 
cafe which need move compaffhion. With a proper 
philofophy in this matter, what appears to you a 
pain, would become a pleafure. If you would 
fucceed, ufe my prefcriptions, and I warrant their 
effe&. Let us proceed now to the fecond article 
of your letter. 

‘You are the more furprized, you fay, at the 
coldnefs and referve of the Countefs, as you do 
not believe them fincere: If I underftand you, 
this conjeGure is framed from the indifcretion of 
her friends. ‘The advantageous things you hear 
fhe has faid of you, even gave rife tothe firft fen- 
timents you conceived for her. ‘This ftroke is ex- 
tremely like you men. ‘The leaft favourable word 
that efcapes a woman, immediately inclines them 


to believe fhe has fome defignor other upon them. 


They attribute this conqueft at once, to their 


own merit ; vanity turns the flighteft food to nou- 
rifhment. 
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rifhment. If one was to examine ye clofely, they 
would find that ye frequently love out of gratitude : 
and women in their turn, are not much wifer in 
this particular. So that galantry isa kind of cem- 
merce, where we would, each of us, have the 
other party advance to us; and love to think our- 
felves in each others debt : and you know that true 
{pirit is always more ready to pay, than be- 
ftow. 

However, are we not apt to impofe upon our- 
felves fometimes ? How often does it appear that 
perfons who imagine they are but difcharging an 
cbhlgation, are in realicy, making the farft advan- 
ces? If two lovers would fincerely explain them- 
felves upon the rife and progrefs of their paffion, 
what curious kind of confeffions fhould we have! 
Attend. 

Eliza, to whom Valerio happened to addrefs a 
meer compliment of courfe, returned it perhaps 
undefignedly, with a look and manner as if it had 
wrought a greater effect upon her mind than fuch 
common-place civilities ufually do. This was 
enough: Valerio quickly changes his note: his 
general complaifance refolves itfelf at once, into 
particular regards: their mutual warmth infenfibly 
increafes, the fire is lighted, it blazes out, and 
behold a paffion in form. 

Now, if any one fhould tell Eliza, that fhe 
had commenced this amour, that fhe had her- 
felf made the firft advance, nothing could 


appear to her more unjuft; and yet nothingis more 
true, at the fame time. 
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beftow upon each other. It has been faid, that 
folly is the fource of love.—But give me leave to 
affure you, it is flattery andthat there is no infpi- 
ring the heart of a fine woman with this paffion, 
till you have firft paid your tribute to her vanity. 

To all which you may add, that the {trong in- 

clination we naturally have to love, is the reafon 
alfo of fome illufion in this cafe. As enthuftafts 
by the fole force of imagination, fancy they fee 
in reality, thofe obje€ts toward which their fu- 
perftition is attracted ; in like manner, we per- 
fuade our minds frequently, into a belief of thofe 
fentiments in others, which we would wifh to ın- 
{pire them with ourfelves. 
Have a care then, Marquis, not to impofe up- 
on yourfelf by wrong conceptions. T he Coun- 
tefs might have fpoken favourably of you, folely 
with the innocent defign of rendering juftice to 
your merit, without any farther view ; and you 
may perhaps, be returning her an a& of injuftice, 
by fufpe&ting her of infincerity with regard to 
her prefent conduct toward you. 

But after all, why fhould you not permit her 
to difiemble her inclinations in your favour, if you 
have really infpired her withany ? Have not wo- 
men a prefcriptive right for concealing their fenti- 
ments frommen? and does not the ungenerous ad- 
vantages they are too apt to take of their fondnefs 


for them, fufficiently juftify fuch a condu@? 
Adieu. 
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LETTER XIV. 
NE: Marquis—the curiofity of Madame de 


Sevigné (a) has not given me any manner 
of offence. On the contrary, I am very well 
fatisfied that fhe fhould fee every letter I write to 
you. She was certainly of opinion before, that 
if my correfpondence was upon the fubje& of ga- 
lantry, it muft have been intirely upon my ac- 
count, But fhe has now found out her miftake. 
She may perceive by this inftance, that I am not 
fo high as fhe imagined; and I believe her to be 
ingenuous enough to conceive for the future, a 
different idea of Ninon than fhe has had for fome 
time paft. 

However that may be, her injuftice fhall have 
no fort of influence upon my friendfhip for you. 
I am philofopher enough not to be uneafy about 
the opinions of thofe who take the liberty to judge 
of without knowing me. Whatever may happen 
I fhall continue to write to you with my ufual 
franknefs ; and am perfuaded that Madame de 
Sevigné, notwithftanding her extreme delicacy, 
will be upon the whole, more often of my opini- 
ons, than fhe will have fincerity enough to ac- 
knowledge. 

I come now to what relates perfonally to yourfelf 
Well, Marquis, after a world of pains and affidui - 
ties, you think at laft, that you have been able to 
foften this heart of adamant. Iam really tranfported 
at your fuccefs. But cannot help fmiling 
you interpret thefentiments of the Countefs, after 


the manner you do. You partake with the reft 


of 









































(a) His Mother. 
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of your fex, an error which it may be necefflary 
to undeceive you from, however flattering it may 
be in the contemplation. 

Ye conclude, one and all of ye, that your pe- 
culiar merits alone infpire this paffion in our 
hearts, and that your fuperior qualities of mind 
and underftanding are the fole caufes of the love 
we conceive for you. What a miftake is here! 
But vanity is anfwerable for it al. Examine 
without prepoffeffion, if poffible, what is the real 
motive that determines yourfelves in fuch engage- 
ments, and you will be foon convinced that you 
deceive yourfelf, that we impofe upon you alfo, 
that all things properly confidered you are the 
dupes of your own felf-fufficience, as well as of 
ours ; and that the merits of the beloved objeét 
are nothing more than the occafton or pretence of 
love, and not its efficient caufe. In fhort that 
all this fublime theory, generally pleaded onthe 
part of either, muft ultimately be referred to the 
natural inftinct which I formerly propofed, as the 
firft mover inthis paffion. 

I have told you indeed a harfh and mortifying 




































truth, but it is not the lefs certain for its feverity. 
Women enter into life with this inclination un- 
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tach our affe€lions, without any fort of precauti- 
on ; and it was a true parallel to compare love 
to anappetite, which one is frequently fenfible of 
for one fort of food rather than another, without 
being able to account for fuch a preference. 

It is very cruel in me to diffipate the chimera’s 
of your vanity ; but the truth will out. You 
are flattered with being loved, becaufe you ima- 

ine it fuppofes fome confiderable merit in the 
abject beloved. But you compliment this paffion 
too much, I affure you ; or rather, you have too 
good an opinion of yourfelves. Believe me, it 
is not for your fakes that we are foud of you: to 
be fincere in love, we follicit only our own plea- 
fure. Caprice, intereft, vanity, conftitution, or 
the getting rid of that wearine/s which opprefles 
us while the heart remains void of attachment.— 
Some one, or more, of thefe mean principles, are 
the fource of allthofe elevated fentiments we are 
fo apt todeify. 
In truth, they are not your moft heroic quali- 
ties which engage our affe€tions ; if they happen 
to enter into account among the reafons that de- 
termine us in your favour, it is notthe heart which 
receives the impreffion, but our pride: and the 
greateft part of thofe things that render you a- 
greeable to us, properly rated, would render you 
defpicable, or ridiculous perhaps, in another place. 

Thus it is. We are fond of an admirer who 
will entertain us withthe idea of our ownexcel- 
lence ; we need fome fubmiffive fubje& to exer- 
cife dominion over ; or, to fpeak more plainly, 
our minds may have conceived a turn for galan- 
try. Chance prefents us with one lover, inftead 
of another: we accept rather than chufe him. 
You fancy yourfelves the obje& of difinterefted 
affections: you imagine that women love you for 

your 
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your fakes alone.—Silly dupes ! yo1 are but the 
minifter of their pleafures, or the flave of their 
caprices. 

But, to do them juftice, they are themfelves, to 
the full as ignorant in this matter. The truths I 
here reveal, have no more enlightened their un- 
derftanding, than they have yours. On the con- 
trary, with all poffible ingenuoufnefs they really 
imagine themfelves determined and governed in- 
tirely, by thofe fublime notions that both your 
vanity and their own have equally infpired ye with; 
and it would be, therefore, the height of injuftice 
to tax them with any manner of infincerity, in this 
particular: for without the leaft confcioufnefs of 
the matter, they firft deceive themfelves and then 
impofe on you. 

You fee, Marquis, that I here betray to you 
the fecrets of the Bona Dea ; judge of my friend- 
fhip, when I endeavour to inftrué& you, at the 
expence of my own fex. The more you com- 
prehend the nature of women, the fewer follies 
you will be led into on their Accounts. 

















Adieu. 
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LETTER XV. 
g Beret Marquis, I am furprifed how you 


can fupport the fevere manner in which I 
reafon with you fometimes. I feem to have no 
other view but to chace away agreeable ¢//lufons, 
and fubftitute mortifying realities in their ítead. 
I fhould certainly endeavour to break myfelf of my 
ufual way of philofophifing upon every occafion. 
I amas fenfible as any one can be, that one plea- 
fes more by flattering deceits, than by the found- 
eft logic. But my charaé€ter forces its way in 
fpight of me. Nay, I perceive, even at this in- 
ftant, an auxiliary of philofophy marching up to 
augment my forces, and you muft colle& all yours, 
to withftand the broad-frde of moral we are pre- 
paring to falute you with. When this is over, 
{ may promife you fome relaxation. I have 
laid your letter before me, and fhall return you a 
full anfwer to it. 

No fir—I will not abate one tittle of it.—-You 
may difpute with me as long as you pleafe, upon 
the flight opinion Ifeemto have of my own fex.— 
It is my fault, I pray you, ifthey fupply me with 
mortifying truths to relate ? Befides, Marquis, 
don’t you know that the perfon inthe world who 
thinks worfe of a woman, is — a woman ? 

However to juftify myfelf ferioufly, from the 
notions you have conceived of my opinions, I 
muft affure you, that I am neither envious, nor 
unjuft. If I named my own fex in my laft letter, 
rather than yours, do not imagine it was in order 
to cenfure them in particular. I only meant to 


fhew you, that without being more to blame than 
men, 
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men, they are, however, more dangerous; be- 
caufe they are better accuftomed to conceal their 
real fentiments. In fhort, you confeis, fooner 
than they can be brought to do; what is your 
principal object in love. 

Notwithftanding, when they affure you, as I 
faid before, that their choice has no other than 
a knowledge and approbation of your fenfe and 
merits, I am perfuaded that they think themfelves 
fincere. I even make no doubt, but that when 
they happen to perceive the leaft indelicacy in 
their minds upon this fubjeét, they exert their 
whole fophiftry to difguife it from themfelves, 
But the motives I have hinted to you, exift ne- 
verthelefs in the bottom oftheir hearts: they are 
not lefs the true caufes of their attachment toward 
you, and whatever effort they may make, to 
flatter themfelves that they are determined by 
meer fpiritual reafons, their vanity in this partı- 
cular has not the power of altering the real na- 
ture of things. T hey endeavour to conceal their 
difgrace in this point, as they would take care to 
hide bad teeth, which disfigure a fet of features, 
Ootherwife perfect enough. Even when they are 
alone, they are afraid to open their mouths ; and 
the habit of difguifing this blemifh from others, 
and themfelves, brings them at length to forget it 
intirely, or to pafs it by as amatter of no confe- 
quence. 

In truth, I agree with you, that both cne and 
the other of us would be confiderable loofers, 
fhould we affe& to fhew ourfe!ves to each other, 
as we are really in nature. “The world have a- 
greed to a&ta farce together, and to exhibit our- 
felves, would be to quit the actor, and fubftitute 
the genuine charaCter, inftead of the dramatis 


per- 
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perfone. We: usthen revel in the enchantment, 
without ftriving to inveftigate the fpell that charms 
and bewitches us. T'o anatomize love, isto an- 
mihilate it. Pfyche loft it by her curiofity. I 
take this fable to be a leffon againft analizing 
our pleafures. 

Let me ftand corre&ted thus far ; that if I faid 
it was a miftake in you, to be vain upon our 
preference, and that ye have not much to boaft 
of from the motives which determine us in your 
favour, I have to add here, that we are ourfelves 
as much deceived, if we imagine thofe fublime 
conceits you ftuf your amorous vows with, are 

roduced by the influence of our charms, or the 
imprefflion of our merit. 

How often do we find that men who accoft wo- 
men with the moft refpectable air, who difplay 
fuch delicate fentiments, fo flattering to their va- 
nity, before them; in a word, who appear to 
breathe only through them, to live for them alone, 
and to form no other defire but for their honour 
and happinefs: how often, I fay, are fuch men 
guided by motives the very reverfe of all thefe 
Pompous notions. Read and ftudy the hearts of 
thefe gocd creatures, and you fhall find in the 
breaft of one, inftead of that difinterefted paffion 
he is profeffing, but grofs defire : in another, a 
vanity about an alliance with your family, or an 
avarice for your fortune; and a third may be de- 
termined by reafons even ftill more mortifying ; 
to raife perhaps, the jealoufy of fome other wo- 
man whom he loves better, feeming only attach- 
ed to you, in order to render you a public facri- 
fice to your triumphant rival. 

But in truth, the neart is an infoluble riddle— 
a ttrange compound of contradi@tions! We ima- 

gine, 
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gine, we know what paffes there—we fee the ef- 
fect, quite ignorant of thecaufe. I et us favour- 
ably fuppofe that it even expreffes its fentiments 
with fincerity ; yet this very fincerity is not 
to be depended upon. Its motions may arife from 
iprings quite different fromthofe it may beimme- 
diately confcious of: and in truth, neither man 
or woman really Know what principle it is that 
governs or directs their taftes or paffions. 

But upon the whole, they have made the beft 
of it: they explain every thing to their own ad- 
vantage ; funply the deficiency of genuine, by af- 
fumed merit, and accumftom themfelves, as I 
think I faid before, to deify their vain imagina- 
tions. As all the world find their account in fuch 
deception, nobody fets about reforming it, nor 
even of examining whether it be an error, or no, 

Farewel if you pafs this evening with me, 
you fhall meet with company whofe gaiety will 


make you amends for the ferioufnefs of this lec- 
ture. 
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LETER XVI. 


AN it be poffible, Marquis ? Does the Coun- 
tefs really continue inflexible ftill? The 








engaged you immedi- 
ately grow timorous. Such behaviour may per- 
chance, win the heart of a country girl: one 
muft ufe another fort of addrefs with women of 
fafhion. 

‘The Countefs knows the world ‘Take my 
advice : refign your fublime theorems and eleva- 
ted fentiments to the Celadons of the age: leave 
them to fpin out fuch fubtile fyftems. I can af- 
fure you, on the part of women, that there are 
few among us that would not chufe to be rather 
brifkly, than too gently dealt with. Men lofe 
more women by their timidity, than virtue 
faves. 

The more awe a lover betrays, the more he 
interefts our pride to infpire him with it: the 
more apprehenfion he feems to have about our re- 
fiftance, the more refpect we exaé& from him. 
If we were to fpeak our minds, we fhould cry 
out, ** For pity fake, donot fuppofe us fo inexo- 
‘e rable! You lay us under the neceffity of ap- 


‘© pearing fo. Do not fet our conqueft at fo high 
« a rate: 
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arate: forbear to confider our defeat as an in- 
{uperable difficulty : accuftom us by degrees to 
fee you doubt our indifference: very often the 
fureft means to be beloved, is to appear per- 
<€ fuaded that one is already fo.” 

An unreferved, carelefs manner of behaviour, 
fets our mind at eafe. When we perceive a lover, 
though appearing fatisfied of our regard, ftill con- 
tinues to treat us with the refpe& our vanity re- 
quires, we are apt to draw a hafty conclufion 
that he will behave in the fame manner after we 
have given him more certain proofs of our af- 
fe ction. 

W hat confidence does not this infpire us with? 
W hat progrefs may he not flatter himfelf to make ? 
But, fhould he afford us the leaft hint to keep 
upon our guard, it is not then our hearts we have 
to defend, it is not our virtue you have then to 
combat "Tis our pride and this, believe 
me, is the greateft enemy you have to conquer, 
in women. 

In fhort, we endeavour to hide it even from 
ourfelves, that we have permitted you to addrefs 
us. Leave it ina woman’s power to equivocate 
with herfelf, fuffer her to pretend that fhe has 
yielded to a fort of violence or furprize, let her 
perceive your efteemto keep equal pace with your 
love, and I will anfwer to you for her heart. 

‘Treat the Countefs according to her own cha- 
racter. She is full of gaiety and mirth, and one 
muít in fome fort, play the fool to win her. Let 
her not even perceive that fhe diftirguifhes you 
from other men; be always chearful as fhe is 
lively, and you will fix your empire in her heart, 
before you warn her of your defign. She will love 
you for fome time, without perceiving it herfelf, 


and 
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and will at once be furprifed to find how far her 


pafon has :'dvanced, without her being fenfible 
even of its firít movement. 


Adieu. 


LETTER XVII. 





Yn will probably, think me more inhuman 
even than the Countefs. She is the author 
indeed, of all your mifery ; but I carry my cru- 
elty farther, by fporting with your diftrefs. 
Oh, how I fympathizein your griefs! No perfon can 
be more intereftedin them, and your fituation ap- 
pears moít lamentabletome! For how can one make 
an explicit declaration of love to a woman who 








The pocr Marquis! But I do moft affuredly 
promife you, that all this betokens a true and 





real paffion. ‘The abfent manner fhe affe&ts be- 
fore you, andthe heedlefs air with which fhe 
diftinguifhes her fentiments, ought to convince 
you 
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you, that in effe&t, fhe is very far from being in- 
different. 

But your want of courage, the confequences 
fhe apprehends from fuch a pafflion as yours, the 
fympathy fhe already feels, with your fituation, 
allthefe alarm her: and ’tis you in reality, that 
fetter and conftrain her behaviour. A little more 
refolutron on your part, would foon fet ye both 
at liberty. Remember what Monfieur de la 
Rochefaucault faid to you lately ; ** A man ot 
<< fenfe may be in love, like a madman, but 
€€ ought never, nor can be fo like a fool.’? 

In fine when you draw a comparifon between 
your refpe&t, your efteem and tae free, nay ra- 
ther too familiar manners of the Chevalier 
when you frame a conclufion that you ought to 
have the preference upon this account 3; you are not 
aware, with how little juitnefs you reafon, in 
this particular. ‘Che Chevalier 1s merely galant. 
All he fays is of no manner of confequence, 














and paffes but as words of courfe. Vanity alone, 
anda habit of paying compliments to every wo- 
man he meets, make upthe whole of his chara€ter. 
Love goes for nothing, or but a very trifle in all 
his attachments. Like the butterfly, he refts 
upon each flower but for an inftant. A {flight 
amufement is all his obje“t. So light a chara&er 





is intirely exhautfted. “l here 
her metaphyfical notions be ever fo pure, but 
knows very well how to make a difference be- 


Vovt.l. H tween 
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tween a lover of this fort, and fuch a one as you 
are. 

‘Therefore you will appear more formidable, 
and will be really more to be feared, from the 
manner in which you conduét yourfelf. You 
boaft your refpeét and efteem But I anfwer, 
you have neither one or the other; and the 
Countefs is very fenfible of this herfelf.(b) No- 
thing has a purpofe lefs refpeétful than fuch a 
paffion as yours. Very different from the Che- 
valier, you exact acknowledgments, preferences» 
returns, nay facrifices—all which the Countefs 
perceives at one view. Or at leaft, if under the 
cloud that envelopes you at prefent, fhe cannot 
diftinguifh thefe pretenfions fo clearly, nature has 
given her certain przfentiments of what it may 
coft her, fhould fhe indulge you inthe leaft op- 
portunity of inftruéting her in a pafhon, which 
perhaps fhe partakes with you already. 

Women feldom examine clofely, the reafons 
which determine them either to refift or yield. 
T hey do not trouble themfelves with inveftigating 
or defining them. But they have a fort of fenfi- 
bility about the matter, and their fentiment is 
juft. It ferves them in the place of knowledge 
and reflection, it is a kind of inftin@t, which di- 
re&ts them often upon difficult occafions, and con- 
duéts them perhaps, as fafely as the moft inligh- 
tened reafon could do.{c) 

‘Your 















































(b) Men fometimes miftake timidity for refpe@&, and 
pafiion for efteem. A little experience undeceives 
them, and the error is not of much confequence. 
But ’tis tco probable that many women have been 
undone by not being aware of this diftin@ion. 

(c) When pnilofophers find their inveftigation at a 

ftand 
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‘Your charming Adelaide (d) would then play 


the incognito upon you, as long as fhe could. ‘This 
{cheme is very conformable to her real interefts ; 
and yet, I am perfuaded that it is not the refult of 
any reflection ; nor does fhe perceive, on the 
other hand, that a paffion outwardly reftrained, 
makes but the ftronger impreffion and greater 
progrefs within. Supply it then with fuel, and 
give that fire, fhe endeavours to fmother, time 
to inflame the heart in which fhe ftrives to con- 
ceal it.(e) 

Upen the whole, Marquis, you muft be of 
opinion with methat you have been miftaken in 
two material points relative to this bufinefs, 
You imagined that you had more re‘pe& tor the 
Countefs than the Chevalier had. But you will 
find that his addreffes have no material defign, 
while yours aim directly at her heart. Again, you 
apprehend that the abfent, indifferent and inat- 

Hi 2 ten~- 




















ftand, they fcreen their ignorance by attributing the 
unaccountable effect to fome occult quality. Here 
Ninon ftiles the principle that guides us /enfbility, 
infiind, a je ne fcai quoi , Leeming at a lofs to define 
it. am afraid the unhappy woman lived and died 
in this ignorance. This fenxfbility, this infin then, 
is modeity; which like a guardian angel, direéts and 
governs us, without the help of reafon or mofal, 
and fafer too—Thofe require reflection———this pre- 
vents even thought. 

(d) This alludes to a character in an Italian novel. 

(e) The French words are, Laiffez lui done, jetter 
de profondes ruines & donnez ace feu, &c. Here is 
a confufion of metaphor. ‘This patiion is fr, com- 
pared to a tree; and then, to fre. Ihave taken the 
liberty of preferving an uniformity of fimile, by 
{ticking to the latter allufion, throughout the 
fentence. 
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tentive air with which fhe received your devoirs, 
were proofs or prefages of your misfortune Un- 
deceive yourfelf, forthere cannot be a more cer- 
tain fign of a pafon, than the efforts one makes 
fo difguife it. In a word whenever the Countefa 
begins to treat you with the leaft indulgence, 
while you continue to give tokens of your at- 
tachmen to her—when fhe psrceives you with- 
out refentment, ready to make an explicit de- 
claration of your fond fentiments towards her—I 
promife you her heart then is yours, and you may 
rejoice in a reciprocal paffion. 

Stay a few wards more. I had forgot to take 
notice of one narticular in your letter, which re- 
lated to myfelf. Yes Marquis, I have conftantly 
purfued the method I had at farft prefcribed to 
myfelf, inthe beginning of this correfpondence. 
T here are few fubje€ts in my letters, that I have 
not madetopics of converfation in my little focie- 
ty. I very feldom propofe any opinions of con- 
fequence to you, “till after I have collected fuf- 
frages upon the juftnefs of them. Sometimes I 
confult la Bruyere ; fometimes St. Evremond : 
at other times, the Abbé Chateauneauf, &c. 
You ought to admire my ingenuoufnefs—Few 
people are ready to acknowledge the helps they 
borrow in writing——but I confefs freely, that you 
are chiefly indebted to the company I generally 
converie with. 

A propos—fince we are fpeaking of men of 
difttinguifhed merit, Monfieur de la Rochefaucault 
has juft fent a defire, I would name a day to go 
fee him. I have fixed on to-morrow, and I expe& 
you will meet me there. You know well the 
affeGtion he has for you. 

Adieu. 


LETTER 
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LET TER XVIII. 





HAVE made fome new reflections, Marquis, 
upon the fituatian you are in, and the embar- 
raliment you feem to labour under at prefent. 
But after all, prithee what neceflity for making 
a declaration of love in form ? Is it, becaufe you 
have read in romances that they proceed as me- 
thodically in galantry, as in a court of juftice? 
T his is too formal a procefs, believe me. Suffer, 
as I faid before the flame to light up itfelf, and 
acquire new force 3; and you will find without 
having in terms expreffed your paffion, you will 
be advanced farther than if you had made one of 
thofe exprels declarations at which our grand- 
dames fay, women fhould be fomuch alarmed. 

A confeffion, abfolutely unneceffary in itfelf, 
andwhich generally cafts acloud over an amour 
for fome time— it fufpends its progrefs.—— Take 
my word for it, Marquis, a woman perfuades 
herfelf fhe is beloved, much better by what fhe 
herfelf obferves, than by any thing that the lover 
can fay to her. 

Behave yourfelf as if you had already made the 
declaration you are in fo much pain about : at- 
tendto the Chevalier, imitate his carelefs man- 
ner. Her behaviour toward him methinks, feems 
to prefcribe a rule of conduct to you. With 
your overftrained refpect, and circum{pe€t air, 
you appear a perfon who has fome deep defign 
in contemplation: one who is going to attempt 
fome defperate ftroke. Your whole deportment 
muft neceffarily alarm a woman who knows the 
confeguences of fuch a pafilon as yours. Be af- 


ri 3 fured 
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fured, that while you fuffer her to perceive your 
preparations for an attack, you will always find 
her “Under arms. 
Have you ever known an experienced general, 
when he hadformed the defign of furprifing a town, 
make krown to his enemv by his motions, upon 
which fide he meant the affult ? In love, as in war, 
ts the conqueror ever called to account whether 
he cwes his fuccefs to force or addrefs ? He has 


vanquifhec—he receives the laurel his hopes 
are accomplifhed 
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LETTER XIX. 





T length, Marquis, fhe has heard you, 

without refentment, declare your paflion to 
her, and vow by all that lovers hold moft facred, 
that you will worfhip her eternally. Wall you 
believe my prophecy another time? However, 
fhe would treat you with lefs referve, fhe pre- 
tends, if you would be a reafenable perfon, and 
limit your fentiments within the bounds of fimple 
friendfhip: the very name of lover, fhocks the 
Countefs. Prithee do not differ with her about 
titles, provided in the main, that the matter ts 
the fame: and follow the advice that Monfieur de 
la Sabliere gives you in the following ftanza: 








Belinda will not yield to love, 
But withes for a friend fincere, 
W ho'e tender conduét ftill fhould prove 
His fond regard and anxious care: 
And alfo fhould efteem her fair. 


Lovers with caution urge your claim, 
She only hates of Love—-The Name. 


But fhe diftra&s you with injurious fufprci- 
ons about your fincerity and conftancy: fhe refu- 
fes to believe you, becaufe moft men are falfe and 
perjured: fhe refrains from loving you, becaufe 
they are generally inconftant. How happy are 
you, and how little does the Countefs know her 
own heart, if fhe thinks that this isthe way to 
fhew you her indifference! Shall I give you the 


import of her converfation with you? She is 
H 4 touched 
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touched withthe pafon you exprefs toward her ; 
but the complaints and misfortunes of her friends 
have made her apprehend that the proteftations of 
lovers are generally falfe. 

l think, however, that there is fome injuftice 
inthis cenfure: for I, who am not apt to flatter 
ye, am really perfuaded that they are almoft all 
fincere, upon thefe occafions. ‘They become 
enamoured of a miftrefs, that is, they feel a ftrong 
defire to pofiefs her charms. ‘The fond idea which 
their imaginations form of this enjoyment, de- 
ceives them ito a warm opinion, that the plea- 
fures they have attached to it, will only end with 
life. ‘They never once dream that the fire which 
;nflames their hearts, fhall fooner or later abate 
its fervour ; languifh, and become finally extinG. 

This, though fo certain an event, appears to 
them, at that time, beyond all poffibility : there- 
fore, they really fwear eternal conftancy to us, 
with all the ingenuoufnefs imaginable; and to 
fufpect them, would be a mortal injury to their 
veracity. But—-the poor ignorants promife more 
than they are capable of performing—not being 
aware that their hearts are formed of a fubftance 
folid enough to retain always the fame impreffion. 

‘They ceafe to love, without knowing why 
they even feel a kind of fcruple, when they firft 
begin to cool—they go on protefting yet, after 
their paffion is extin&t—they ftill Zold the cour/fe, 
till after having jaded themfelves in vain, they 
fubmit to indifference or difguft, and become in- 
conftant with the fame fincerity, as when they 
made eternal vows tothe contrary. (f) 


























Nothing 


(fF) Whatever woman can ever pretend to be de- 
ceived, after the too true philofophy fet forth in this 
letter? 
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Nothing is more natural than all this. The 
emotion that a growing paflion had excited in their 


breafts, conjured up the fpell that deceived them. 
‘The charm is difflolved—the paffion has fubfided. 
What crime can be imputed to the lover upon 
this account? He a€tually imagined he could for 
ever preferve his conftancy, at the time of his 
proteftation.—And, perhaps, women may as fre- 
quently rejoice at this infidelity, becaufe it eafes 
them of a reftraint over the ficklenefs of their own 
difpofitions. 

But to return. The Courtefs charges you 
with the inconftancy of your fex; fhe fears 
you may become faithlefs, like the generality of 
lovers: ready to yield upon plaufible affurances, 
fhe even folicits you for arguments to ftrengthen 
her opinion of your fincerity. “Ihe paffion, then, 
you profefs toward her, does not in the leaft of- 
fend her. Offend her! it tranfports her. It flat- 
ters her fo charmingly, that her fole uneafinets 
is, left it fhould not be fincere. Dnifftpate her 
fears ; make her believe the happinefs you profier, 
and which fhe already Knows how to prize, is not 
ideal, but a real blifs. Proceed farther, and try 
to perfuade her that it will not end 7tll life itfelf 
fhall ceafe. Her refiftance grows faint, her 
doubts refolved, and with what willing affent does 
fhe yieldto the flighteft argumentstending to re- 
move her fufpicions and difquiets! 

Women are much miftaken, if by their doubts 
with regard to the fincerity andconftancy of men, 
they mean to declare their indifference or avoid- 
ance of the pleafures of love. When they exprefs 
their fears left the happineis itfelf may fall fhort of 
expectation, or that your inconftancy may render 
it fo, do they not already betray a fond prefenti- 


H 5 ment, 
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ment, and may not all their alarms be reduced to 
one only, that of being too foon deprived of their 
imagined Elyfium? Hefitating between this fear, 
and a ftrong pafon for pleafure, they become 
apprehenfive, even from the imperfect view they 
have then of it, that they may perhaps be too fenfi- 
bly affe&ted at its lofs. 

In fine, Marquis, you may fuppofe that every 
woman, who fpeaks to you inthe ftile of the 
Countefs, addreffes you after this manner: ** I 
<c have a very h gh notion of the pleafures of 
“© love: the idea I have framed of them, is the 
‘€ moft bewitching thing in the world: you may 
«© reft aflured then, that I am as little indifferent 
“© to the enjoyment of them, as you yourfelf can 
“< be. But the more my mind is tranfported 
<< with this idea, the greater my dread is, left it 
<* fhould all prove a fond chimera; and I only 
€ decline this happinefs, from an apprehenfion 
“© of feeing it terminate too foon. Could I have 
€ any tolerable fecurity that it would be perma- 
€ nent, how feeble would my refiftance be! 
<* But will you not abufe my credulity? May I 
<< not be one day punifhed for my too great con- 
‘€ fidence in you ? Alas, how foon may that day 
‘<< arrive! O! if I could hope to enjoy, even for 
e€ any reafonable time, the focial pleafures of a 
< mutual paffion, all farther difpute upon this 
‘€ fubjeQ, fhould be immediately at an end.’? 






































LETTER 
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LETTER XX. 


HE rival they have given you, appears to 
me vaftly formidable, from his being jut 
fuch a perfon as I advifed you tobe. I know the 
Chevalier. ‘There is no one more capable of that 
addrefs which draws in the unexperienced. PI 
hold a wager that his heart has not yet received 
the leaft fcar. He attacksthe Countefs in cold 
blood. "You are a lot man. A lover, as much 
enamoured as you appear to be, ccmmits a thou- 
fand overfights: the beft concerted fchemes mif- 
carry in his hands : every moment he gives ad- 
vantage againft himfelf : fuch is his misfortune, 
that precipitation and timidity ruin him by 
turns : he lofes a thoufand of thofe little oppor- 
tunities which always gain fome ground. 

On the contrary—A man who makes love for 
amufement only, profits himfelf of the flighteft 
occafions : nothing efcapes him : he obferves the 
progrefs he makes:, he watches all unguarded 
moments, and turns them to his own account: 
every thing confpires to aid his wifhes : his very 
indifcretions are often the effect of deliberation, 
and advance his fuccefs: till at length, he ac- 
quires fuch a fuperiority, that he may almoit name 
the day of his triumph. 

Beware, Marquis, of preffing on too faft : do 
not betray paffion enough to make the Countefs 
depend too much on the excefs of your fondnefs : 
let her feel fome inquietude in her turn: oblige 
her to take fome pains on her part, to fecure her 
conqueft, from the alarm you fhall purpofely give 


her of lofing it. Women never treat ye fo cava- 
liery 
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liery as when they think ye too far engaged to 
quit them. ‘Their virtue, lefs than their pride, 
renders them intractable. Like merchants, be- 
fore whom you fhew too great a liking to their 
goods, the rife upon you with as little confcience. 

Moderate then your imprvdent earneftnefs.— 
Shew leis of love and you will excite the more. 
We never fet fo high a value upon any good, as 
in the moment we fear to lofe it. A little policy 


in love is abfolutely neceffary to the happinefs of 
both. I might proceed farther, and advife you 
even to employ a httle artifice. Upon all other 
occafions, ’tis certainly better, rather to be the 
dupe, than the knave. But in galantry, fools on- 
ly are the dupes, andthe knaves have always the 
laughers on their fide. 

I was going to take my leave, but cannot find 
in my_heart to quit you, without affording you 
one word of confolation. I would not difcourage 
you. tlowever formidable the Chevalier ap- 
pears to be, ycu ought not to defpair. I fufpe& 
that the fineffing Countefs has brought him into 
play merely to raife your jealoufy. F donot mean 
to compliment you, but have the pleafure to af- 
iure you, that you have infinitely more merit than 
he. You are young, juf: entering into life, and 
have not yet loved.—The Chevalier Aas Jived. 


— Where is the woman infenfible to this differ- 
ence ? 














Adieu. 
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TO THE 





Marquis de Sevigné 


LEITERN AAL 


OU would ufe integrity in love, Marquis! 

You are far gone truly. I fhall not fhew 
your letter. You would be made a jeftof. You 
cannot, you fay, employ the artifice I advifed you 
to. Your candor and refined fentiments might 
have raifed your charaćter in ancient days. Love 
was then confidered as an affair of honour and 
punctilio. But at prefent, fince the corruption of 


times 
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times has quite changed our notions, it is treated 
merely as a fport of vanity or caprice, Your in- 
experience has left a ftiffmefs in your moral that 
will certainly demolifh you, if your good fenfe 
does not fupple you tothe manners of the age. 

One muft not, now-a-days, keep a window in 
our breafts. All is grimace: we muft take up 
with complaifance, profeflions, and outward 
fhew: ’tis an univerfal comedy, and the world are 
much in the right to perform it. Society would 
foon be at an enc, were we mutually to declare 
our true fentiments of each other, the bad along 
with the good. ‘The neceflary intercourfe of 
mankind obliged them to lay afide this uncouth 
fincerity, and to aflume a certain polifhed phrafe, 
and flattering addrefs in the place of it. 

This habit, by degrees, is obtained ingalantry ; 
and notwithftanding your nice fcruples, you muft 
agree that when the manners of politenefs are not 
employed to ridicule or deceive, they are to be 
reckoned among the focial virtues—and the com- 
merce in which it is moft neceffary to difguife our 
fentiments, is galantry. Upon many occafions, 
a lover gains as much by concealing the greatnefs 
of his pafon, as he does upon others by feign- 
ing. it. 

T knov: the Countefs, her chara€&ter.—She has 
more addrefs than you. I dare fay, that fhe dif- 
fembles her affe&tions for you, with as much pains 
as you take to multiply the proofs of yours. I 
muft repeat it again—Be lefs affiduous, and you 
will be better received. Make her jealous in her 
turn. Give her fears of lofing you. PII warrant 
then you’ll foon find her more complying. ’Tis 
at leaft the fureft way of knowing the rank you 
hold in her affe€tions. 

Adieu. 
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A TEN days filence, Marquis! I really be- 
gan to be uneafy. “Ihe applicationof my 
adivce, then has been fuccefsful. I wifh you joy 
of it. But I am angry with you for being cha- 
grined becaufe fhe would not make you a confef- 
fion inform. ‘The J /cve you, it feems isa pre- 
cicus expreffion with you. During this fortnight 
you have been endeavouring to penetrate the fen- 
timents of the Countefs, and have at length at- 
tained them. You have difcovered her regards for 
you. What fhould you defire more ? Would a 
fimple confeflion give you a further power over 
her heart ? Chere is fomething impohttic in this 
condué&t : for do you know that nothing is more 
apt to difguft a woman of any nicety, than the 
infifting upon that very expreffion fhe has refuf- 
ed you ? You are much miftaken.—To a lover 
of true delicacy this refufal would be infinitely 
preferable to an explicit declaration. 

Would you underftand your true intereft ? Fn- 
ftead of prefling your miftrefs upon this point, 
you fhould endeavour rather, as I told you be- 
fore, to hide from herfelf the progrefs of her at- 
tachment toward you. Contrive to win her af- 


fe&tions, before fhe perceives your defign ; and 
conceal it as much as poffhible, even from her own 


obfervation., 
Can one imagine a fituation more charming, 


thanto perceive a heart interefted on ones behalf, 
without the leaft confcioufnefs in itfelf; growing 
warm by degrees, and meting away tothe moft 


perfeaét tendernefs ? What tranfport, to hir e in 
ecret 
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fecret over all its emotions, to guide, to augment, 
to precipitate them, and to congratulate one’s 
felf on the victory, before the yielding fair has 
furmifed even a fufpifion of the fiege! Thefe are 
what I ftile pleafures indeed ! 

Attend to me, Marquis ; behave yourfelf to- 
ward the Countefs, as if the confeffion had alrea- 
dy efcaped her. Perhaps you may never be able 
to prevail on her to pronounce the words, / lowe 
yous; but ’tis becaufe fhe really loves you, that 
fhe will not fay fo ; while at the fame time fhe 
is doing every thing neceffary to convince you of it. 
‘Women labour under great difficulties: they are 
at leaft as willing as you, to acknowledge the paf- 
fion you have infpired them with. But what 
would you have them do, Marquis ? Men, mott 
ingenious to forge fhackles for themfelves, have 
affixed a certain fhame to the confeflion of our 
pafon ; and whatever notions ye may have 
framed of our manners of thinking, believe me 
that this fame declaration is always a mortifying 
circumiftance to us. T hofe who have the leaft 
knowledge of the world, muft be very fenfible of 
the confequences. “The J Jove you, in itfelf, is 
certainly a very innocent expreffion ; but the ef- 
fects attending it, muft neceffarily alarm us. 
it refts upon you then, to conceal them from us, 
and to fhut your eyes upon the precipices you 
are leading us toward. 

Befides, Marquis, attend to this nice point. 
‘Your obftinacy in perfifting in this confeffion, is 
lefs the effe& of love, than vanity ; and you will 
find it a difficult matter to deceive us about the 
real motives of your inftances. Nature has en- 
dowed us with an admirable inftin@ ; and has 

taught 
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taught us to diftinguifh with great precifion, be- 
tween what arifes from the paffion itfelf, and 
what is heterogeneous from it. 

Ever indulgent to the effects produced by the 
love we have ourfelves infpired, we freely pardon 
ye the tindtfcretions, the extravagancies—the 
whole catalogue of follies you lovers are liable to 
But, you will always find usintractible, whenever 
your pride attempts to combat ours. It 1s hardly 
to be credited, but you often difguft us by things 
which are by no means neceflary to your own 
happinefs. |Your vanity grafps at /badows, 
while /ub/fances efcape you. 

If you would govern yourfelf by my judgment, 
turn afide from this vain purfuit, begin to enjoy 
a furer earneft of your triumph, tafte the dear 
pleafure of hiding this fecret from her own heart, 
and fuffer her for a while, to rejoice in her in/fo/- 
vent fecurity. Suppofe that your importunities 
fhould at length wreft this fo envied phrafe from 
her lips; what morecertain advantage would you 
gain by it ? Y our doubts, would they then ceafe? 
Could you reft fatisfied whether you owned this 
expreflion to complaifance, or to love ? 

I know women perfectly well. They may de- 
ceive by premeditated action, or deliberate fpeech 
but the involuntary tokens of a paffion, they are 
{ftriving to conceal, bear fure and certain teftimo- 
ny. In fine, the confeffions truly flattering, are 
never thofe we make, but thofe that efcape us. 
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LET TER XXIII 


With you pardon me, Marquis? F laugh 
at your affli€tions! You take things ex- 
tremely to the heart ! Some indifcretions of yours 
have raifed the refentment of the Countefs, and 
your inquietude isinexpreffible. You kiffed her 
hand with an emphafis that was taken notice of 
by the company ; fhe fhewed feveral marks of 
her difpleafure; and the conftant preferences you 
obferve toward her, ever mortifying to other wo- 
men, have expofed you tothe piqued railleries of 


the Marchionefs, her fifter in-law. 
‘Ihefe are, in fad truth, moft unfortunate 


events ! Butare you really fo fimple as to betake 
yourfelf to defpair, upon the outward appearance 
of fuch a quarrel, without conceiving the leaft 
hope of an inward forgivenefs? ’T s left for 
me, then, to re-affure your courage 3; and, in 
order to this, I fhall be forced to reveal fome 
more of our female myfteries to you. I cannot, 
upon every occafion, make apologies for our fex. 
—l owe you franknefs. Ihave promifed it—and 
I acquit myfelf. 

Women are generally a€tuated by two incom- 
patible paflions—the defire of pleafing, and the 
fear of infamy. Judge youof our embarrafment ! 
On one hand weareardent to have witnefles of the 
effects of our charms. For ever occupied toward 
the making ourfelves taken notice of, and tranf- 
ported with every opportunity of humbling other 
women, we would render them fpe€tators of 
every homage paid us, and of all the preferences 
we obtain. Weuld you know wherein the plea- 
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fure lies here? In mortifying the pride of our 
rivals merely. T hefe indifcretions which betray 
the fentiments we have infpired, delight us in 
proportion to their deípair. In fine, fuch im- 
prudencies convince us better of your pafon, than 
the timidity and caution which are incapable of 
celebrating our charms. 

But, on the other hand, what bitternefs allays 
our fweeteft pleafures! Blended with thefe ad- 
vantages arethe malice of our rivals, and perhaps 
the contempt of our lovers. Befides another 
hard cafe is, that the world knows no difference 
between thofe who receive your addreffles, and 
and thofe who rewardthem. Alone, or in fober 
thought, every raticnal woman would prefer the 
character of chaftity, to the fame of beauty. 
But, place the beft cf us in competition with a 
rival, capable of difputing with herthe prize 
were fhe to rifk that reputation fhe was the mo- 
ment before fo jealous of. was the lover to 
endanger itto the laft degree—no confideration is 
of equal weight with the triumphant pleafure of 
feeing herfelf preferred. 

You willl receive your preferences in turn ; 
fhe will imagine at firft, that fhe pays them to 
gratitude alone ; but you will find them earnefts 
of her affe€tion. Avoiding to appear ungrate- 
ful, we exceed to fondnefs. (a) Your indifcre- 


tions 
































(a) There is the fame fentiments in the Orphan. 


s Great fpirits bear mifsfortunes hardly ; 

‘e Good offices claim gratitude and pride, 

s Where power is wanting, will ufurp a little, 

‘< And make us rather than te thought behind hand, 
«e Pay over price.” c 
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tions then, nhever offend us. When we feem to 
refent, ’tis becaufe we fhould fave appearances, 
and that you would be yourfelves the farft to cen- 
{ure a too remifs indulgence. 

But, take care how you miftake this point.— 
Not totrefpafs, upon fuch occafions, would be a 
certain way to offend us. We recommend pru- 
dence and difcretion to ye. Is not this the part 
given us to play ? Is it neceflary that we fhould 
teach you yours ? Oft’ have I heard it faid, that 
to take the Letter, was to miftake the Spirit of 
a law. ‘Youwill anfwer our intentions, when you 
know how to conftrue them. 























LETTER XXIV. 


HE Countefs, it feems, is at prefent on 

the defenfive. You think fhe has now no 
other defign but to prove your attachments. 
Whatever preferences you mark towards her, 
however indifcreetly you teftify your paffion, fhe 
receives them all without refentment :—the leaft 
apology filences her reproofs, and her piques have 
fomething fo engaging in them, that you even 
lay traps to provoke them. 

I rejoice heartily with you in the pleafure that 
fuch a fuccefs muft afford you, but, however 
thefe proceedings may flatter you, if you have any 
efteem for her, you fhould endeavour to put an 
end to them. Women, who have any fenfe, or 
the leaft attention to their reputations, but little 
underftand their true tnterefts, in multiplying thus, 
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by an affected incredulity, the occafions of cen- 
fure. Mult they not know it is not their moft 
frail moments that moft affet their charaGers ? 
The doubts they pretend about the paffion they 
have infpired, do them often more injury, even 
than their defeat itfelf. 

While they remain incredulous, a thoufand im- 
prudences expofe them. "They break bulk, and 
vend their reputations by retail. While a lover 
finds them ftill dubious of his attachments, he 
throws afide all referve, whenever he meets with 
any opportunity of fhewing the fincerity of his 
profeflions. T he moft indifcreet earneftnefs, the 
moft diftinguifhed preferences, and the moft un- 
regarded folicitude, appear to him the fureft me- 
thod of convidtion. And can he make oftentation 
of all thefe cares and afliduities, without having 
them taken notice of by the world—without pi- 
quing the pride of other women—without pro- 
voking their moft cenforious refle€tions ? 

As {oon as preliminaries are fettled, that is, as 
foon as we begin to believe ourfelves really belov- 


ed, nothing appears outwardly, nothing tranfpires. 


And, if our engagements happen to be fufpe@- 
ed, if our difguife is difcovered, it muft be from 


the recollection of what had paffed before our af- 
fections were determined. I wifh then, for the 
fake of both parties, that whenever a woman per- 
ceives herfelf indifferent toa lover, inftead of fuf- 
fering him tobe amufed by vain hopes, fhe would 
immediately give him his audience of leave. But, 
at the fame time, l would advife, that the moment 
fhe is perfuaded fhe is truly beloved by a man fhe 
hikes, fhe will acknowledge this convi&tion.—Sav- 


ing andreferving to herfelf, however, the dear 
right of obliging him to hope, fear, pray, and 
befeech 
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befeech, as long as fhe thinks fit, before fhe con- 
feffes her reciprocal affection. For one cannot 
feem to doubt, without laying the lover under a 
neceflity of proving his fincerity ; and he cannot 
demonftrate it with fuccefs, without making the 
public his confidents, by the too great commuted 
of his devoirs. 

This advice would have been by no means ne- 
ceffary in former times, when the want of addrefs 
in men fuffered women to remain intractable. 
But now-a-days, that the refolution of the affai- 
lants leave us folittle power of defence at pre- 
fent, whenit is afirmed, that {ince the invention of 
powder, no citadel is impregnable—why fheuld 
we expofe ourfelves to the tedioufnefs of a fiege 
in form, when it is certain, that after a great deal 
of lofs and trouble, we muft capitulate at laft > 

Then teach your charming Countefs’ this pru- 
dent leffon.——Shew her the inconveniences of any 
further diffidence ; ycu will convince her of your 
paffion.— You will force her to believe you, by 
the management fhe fhould have of hcr reputati- 
on, which will fupply her with one reafon more, 
for according you a credit, which fhe has per- 
haps, been for fome time in pain to refufe you. 























Farewel. 
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LETTER ASV. 


Y ilaft letter, then, has provoked you, 
Marquis, and you infift upon it, that ’tis 
not impoffible to meet with virtuous women, even 
in thefe our Days. And well! did I ever deny 
it ? In comparing women to places befieged, did 
I fay that there were no towns which had never 
been taken? Nay, how could [ fay fo, when 
there are many that were never invefted? You 
fee, then, how perfe€tly I agree with you. But 
to prevent any farther miftakes between us, on 
this point, let me explain myfelf a little.—Here 
follows my fyftem of faith, upon this article. 

I ftedfaftly believe in women of virtue, who 
have never been affaulted, or where the {iege has 
been ill carried on. I believe alfo, in women of 
virtue, though aflaulted and well invefted—when 
they happen to have neither a turn for galantry, 
nor ftrong paffions, nor opportunity, nor a dif- 
agreeable hufband. 

I have a mind to repeat to you, on this occafi- 
on, a fenfible converfation I had once, upon this 
fubje&t, when I was very young, witha certain 
prude, whom an unlucky adventure happened tọ 
betray to public cenfure. I had but little experi- 
ence at that time, and judged always of others 
with that feverity one is apt to preferve, 7till our 
own perfonal weakneffes have infpired us with 
fomewhat more of indulgence toward the failings 
of our neighbours. I had made very free with 
this lady’schara&ter, andfhe had heard it. I met 
her accidentally one day, at the houfe of a friend. 
She took meafide, and heldthe following difcourfe 
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with me, which made fuch an impreffion on my 
memory, that the very words have not been yet 


effaced. 
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<¢ It is not with defign to reproach you, faid 
fhe, with the liberty ot fpeech you have taken, 
relative to my mistortune, that I have fought 
this opportunity of entertaining you alone. It 
is to inform you of fome fentiments upon this 
topic; which, tf you do not die very young, you 
may, perhaps, one day experience the full 
force of. 
< ‘You have cenfured my conduét freely, and 
feem to regard me withthat difdain, which 
argues how much you are elated, on account 
of your having never yet giventhe world any 
manner of advantage again{ft you. You ima- 
gine that you have virtue, and prefume this 
principle will ever abide with you. Thefe are, 
my dear child, but the illufions ot your felf-fuffi- 
cience. I am called upon to inftruct your inex- 
perience, and to make you fufpe&, that fo far 
from being able to depend upon this fame vir- 
tue, which renders you fo inexorable to others, 
you cannot be certain even whether you have 
any of itat all. ‘This aflertion may, perhaps, 
furprize you; but lend me your whole atten- 
tion, and you may probably be foon convin- 
ced of the truth of my affirmation. 

ee Mien have not yet paid their ‘addreffes to you: 
yorr mirrour, alone, has given you an idea of 
your charms. Your heart I judge from 
the carelefinefs of your whole deportment 
has not yet entered you into its fecret councils. 
The impulfes of nature have not hitherto— 
Here fhe was miftaken—explained themfelves 
to you. While you remain in fuch an — 
‘e ient 
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és lent fituation, or while your guardians keep you 
“© in view, if I may foexprefs myfelf, I will my 
‘< felf be refponfible for you. 

<< But—after your heart has difcourfed you a 
<< little—when thofe eyes, that wound already, 
<€ fhall have received the addition of fentimental 
<< life and expreffion—when thofe windows to the 
€€ breaft fhall have betrayed love by intuition— 
€€ when interior movements fhall have roufed you 
<< from fupinenefs in fine, when inclinations, 
€€ almoft fmothered by the fcruples of {trict edu- 
<€ cation, may haveoccafioned vou to blufh fome- 
€€ times in fecret-—then, my dear prude, your 
€ own fenfibility, and the ftruggles you will 
<€ exert to overcome it, may by degrees, dimi- 
<< nifh your feverity toward others, and fuffer 
€¢ their failings to plead fome defence before your 
€€ too rigid tribunal —T he judge will mitigate 
cc the verdict. The experience of your own 
e€ weaknefs will caution you from deeming your 
«€ virtue infallible. Nay, your furprize may be 
<e {till carried farther, and the little aid you may 
‘<< be able to deduce from thence, will naturally 
e€ raife fome fufpicion, that in reality, you never 
c€ were poffeffed of fuch a principle at all. 

<< Can one be affured that a man is brave, who 
‘¢ has never been eflayed? Women are in the 
<< fame predicament. Experience alone equall 
<< approves chaftity, and afcertains valour. Till 
‘© we have tried an enemy, we are ignorant how 
‘© far he is redoubtable, and what degree of 
‘© prowefs it may be requifire to oppofe to him. 
s (b) In like manner, before a woman has the 

i 2 ‘< right 





























(b) Fighting is bravery, but declining it is pru- 
dence: and there is this happy difference between the 
{exes, 
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right to compliment herfelf on account of vir- 
tue or chaftity, as efflentially within her own 
powers, fhe fhould be certain that no danger, 
however great, no motive though ever fo pref- 
fing, nor any pretence, how plaufible foever, 
can have force enough to overcome her refolu- 
tion. It is requifite that the moft favourable 
opportunity, the fondeft paffion, the fureft re- 
liance on fecrecy, the moft perfect efteem and 
confidence in the lover; in a word, that all 
thefe allurements, combined together, fhall 
not be fofficient to warp her integrity. 
<< In reality, to be afiured that her virtues is 
to be accepted, in the proper fignification of 
tte expreffion, fhe muft be one who has vindi- 
cated her chaftity from all thefe united dan- 
gers: for it would be but a flight merit to have 
refifted love, without conftitution—opportuni- 
ty, without paffion—or defires, without occa- 
fion. Her chaftity mutt fill remain problema- 
tical, before fhe has been encountered by all 
the forces that are capable of being brought 
down againft her. For it may well be urged, 
that with a different kind of complexion, fhe 
might not have refifted love: or, that un un- 
lucky occafion might have given advantage 
again{t her.’’ 
<< At this rate then, I replied, there may not 
be fuch a perfon in the world, as a virtuous 
woman: for, ’tis very probable that we may 
not be able to produce a fingle inftance, where 
fuch a irain of artillery has been played off 
“© againit 

















fexes, with regard to this point, that men may fome- 
times injure their character, but women univerfally 
infure theirs, by avoiding the conflict. Tbe Parthian 
exercife is our beft difciz fine. 
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againít any one fortrefs.? ‘* ’Tis more than 
probable, fays fhe; but would you know the 
reafon? Becaufe fuch a combined force is rarely 
requifite to conquer our refiftance. Sometimes, 
one of thefe enemies alone, may be fufficient 
to do our bufinefs.’’ 
I till debated—** You feem to thinkthen, faid 
I, that our virtue is by no means in our own 
power, fince you make it to depend upon fo 
many circumftances, foreign to our own elec- 
tion.”’ 
<< Certainly—prithee anfwer mc _ Is it within 
the power of your own ele€tion to give your- 
felf a warm or a cold complexion? Can you 
afflume refolution fufficient to combat the im- 
petuofity of paffion ? Can you arrange all the 
circumftances of your life fo happily, as never 
to find yourfelf alone, with a lover you ap- 
prove, who knows his advantages, and how 
to profit of them? In fhort, is it in your power 
to prevent his addreffes, though innocent at 
firt, from marking on your affedclions, thofe 
impreffions, which it is natural for them to 
{trike? ‘Thofe things are certainly, neither 
within our option, or our power—And to af- 
firm the contrary, would be as unphilofophic, 
as to fay that fteel may refift the loadftone. 
< And, yet you pretend that your virtue 1s 
within your own province! How vain to attri- 
bute to ones felf a principle to-day, which we 
may be in danger of forfeiting to-morrow ! 
‘The chaftity of women, like every other ad- 
vantage, boafted or poffeffed by mortals, is a 
peculiar grace from heaven.—lIt is a boon, and 
therefore may be refufed us. 
‘© Confider then how partially you vaunt your- 
fel, from the meer prefumptions of your felf- 
2 e: fufficience 5 
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fufficience; and acknowledge your injuftice, in 
fo uncharitably cenfuring thofe, who may 
have received from nature an irrefiftible prone- 
nefs to love, whom a violent paffion might 
have overpowered, or who may have been 
furprized at fome of thofe unlucky moments, in 
which, you might not have extricated yourfelf, 
with better fuccefs. 

‘<< If you’ll attend, I fhall fupply you with a 
farther proof of the juftnefs of my reafoning. 
Are you not fecretly of opinion, that every wo- 
man who ..ould preferve her integrity, fhould 
affiduoufly parry every kind of advantage that 
may poffibly be taken againft her? That fhe 
ought to pay attention even to trifles, the moft 
minute in themfelves, becaufe they may lead 
perchance, to things of more importance? 
"Tis much a fafer refuge, to difcourage the 
purfiit by a proper referve, then to depend 
upon our defence, upon thé attack. 

<¢ May not the proof of my propofition be 
evinced from this one argument alfo, that the 
experience of mothers induces them to lay 
every kind of reftraint upon their daughters, 
that prudence can devife ? T hey proceed 
further.—A cautious matron depends neither 
upon the principles of her ward, noron the fear 
of infamy, nor upon the unfavourable opinions 
fhe has inftilled with regard tothe morals of 
men; fhe keeps her conftantly in view ; fhe 
oppofes every difficulty fhe can contrive, in 
the road ot temptation. 

s< What is the reafon of all thefe precautions? 
Is it not that thefe guardians tremble for our 
fafety, fhould they fuffer us to be expofed for 
one moment to danger? And yet, notwith- 
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“< ftanding all this cloiffer difcipline, how fro- 
“€ quently does it happen, that love has the pow- 
“< er of triumphing over every bulwark! 
“© A young woman, well educated, or to ex- 
“t prefs myfelf, jufter, well attended to, con- 
‘€ ceives a certain pride in her virtue, becaufe 
‘< fhe is apt toimpute it to her peculiar merit: 
“< but in truth, it is only a flave, which though 
‘< clofely chained, would challenge praife for not 
“€ Funning away. 
< Prithee, look round, and obferve among 
what claffes of life, you generally fmd the for- 
“< lorn hope. ts it not in thofe, where they are 
“< neither rich or happy enough to be conftantly 
€€ furrounded with all thofe outworks which may 
‘€ have probably guarded yourtelf ? In thofe, 
‘€ where men have attacked them with more aí- 
‘© furance, more eafily, more frequently, and 
€ confequently, with all manner of advantages? 
<+ In thofe, where the impreffions of education, 
<< example, pride, or the profpe& of fome happy 
«< eftablifhment, have not defended them? Arank 
‘© or two lower, you might yourfelf have been 
€t born that very woman whom ycu now difdain ; 
<€ and notwithftanding thofe adventitious fuccours, 
€<€ which have fupported the virtue you are now 
<€ fo vain of, itis poffible that in a few days, y 1 
< may become more defpicable than her, becaufe 
€€ you have had fome 2dvantages above her. 

<< I do not, however, take away from the me- 
€¢ rit of your virtue, in order to leffon your at- 
< tachment to it: but, by giving you fome idea 
€€ of your own weaknefs, I mean only to draw 
<c from you a little indulgence toward thofe un- 
ce happy ones, whom too impetuous a paffion, 
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‘© or the fortuitoufnefs of other circumftances, 
‘© may have precipitated into a fituation, fo 

woke mortifying to their own reflections. 
s My fole intent is, to convince you, that 
* you fhould not exult fo much upon an 
‘s advantage, which you are not indebted to 
‘© vourfelf for, and which the accidents of 
‘© to-morrow may, perhaps, deprive you of.” 

She would have proceeded, but was inter- 
rupted by perfons who joined us. It was not 
long before my own experience convinced me, 
that I ought not to have conceived fo high an 
opinion of many virtues, which had been im- 
pofed upon me for fuch before—beginning with 
my own. 
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LET TER XXVI. 


Perfely agree with you, Marquis—Though 
the fentinmients 1 communicated to you in my 
laft letter, may appear true in fpeculation, ıt may 
however be dangerous that all women fhould be 
too much convinced of them. It is not through 
an opinion of our frailty, that we are likely to 
remain chafte; but from an happy perfuafion 
that we are free agents, and at perfe& liberty to 
refift or yield. Is it by telling a foldier that he 
fhall be overcome, that you infpirit his courage 
to the combat ? But you might eafily have per- 
ceived that the perfon who harrangued in my let- 
ter, had a perfonal intereft in eftablifhing her 
philofophy. 

It is true, that to look narrowly into the gene- 
ral frailty of human nature, her arguments will 
appear fpecious, at leaft ;—but it may be juftly 
apprehended, that by allowing us to reafon thus, 
upon the nature of virtue, we admit thofe rules 
to be doubtful, which we fhould implicitly ac- 
cept ; and pra@ife as ordinances, the very ex- 
amining into whichis to be deemed a crime. 
Befides, to perfuade women that their virtue r 
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ceed to matters which are of confequence to your- 
felf alone. 

In fine, after a world of doubts, fears, and 
revolutions in your amour, you are at length 
convinced of your happinefs. You have wrought 
up the Countefs to one of thofe tender moments, 
when fhe could no longer retain her fecret , and 
fhe has at length pronounced, without referve, 
that charming word, you have fo long and paffi- 
onately wifhedto hear the found of. She has 
been carried farther.—Some involuntary teftimo- 
nies have efcapedher, which more fufficiently af- 
certain her affection toward you. ‘Fhefe, in- 
ftead of weakening your paffion, have added 
new fewel to the flame. You are, in a word, 
the happieft mortal alive, if you knew the tho- 
rough fatisfaction I receive from your prefent 
fituation, it would probably give fome little in- 
creafe to it. 

The firft facrifice fhe offered you, was to ba- 
nifh the Chevalier. But you declined.it, and you 
judged right. This would have been to have 
expofed the Countefs, without gaining any thing, 
cn your own part. And indeed, I have generally 
obferved, that women oftener lofe themfelves by 
imprudencies, than by real faults. The confi- 
dence you have repofed in her, by fo generous a 


proceeding, muft have a delicate effe& upon her 
{entiment. 
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your heart, and not a formal and permanent em- 
pire. But I begin to obferve that matters, by 
degrees, aflume a ferious face, and you actually 
feem late to confider of this paffion with a cer- 
tain air of dignity that renders me uneafy. ‘The 
acknowledgment of true merit, real qualities, and 
an amiable character, feem to enter into the mo- 
tives of your attachment ; which joined to her 
more obvious beauties, have rendered you a 
forlorn hope, in turn, Efteem is a dangerous in- 
gredient, mixed up with galantry. It does not 
leave one fufficiently at liberty ; and reduces love 
to an occupation, rather thanan amufement. In 
fine, I become apprehenfive, that your adventure 
may {oon take a turn, perhaps rather grave, than 
vay. 

But pofflibly, the fpirit of the Countefs may 
raife up frefh commotions ; and new difficulties 
may re-animate your attachment.—T 00 profound 
a peace fuffers it to relax. Security weakens 
love. When formal fyftems once take poffeffion 
of the heart, paffion fubfides, indolence takes 
place, wearinefs fucceeds, and difguft finally clo- 
fes the fcene. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


pa Ty pa de Sevigné does not agree in my 
ž opinion, you fay, with regard to the true 
caules of love. She pretends that there are ma- 
ny women who know nothing but the fair fide of 
this pafiion, and that the fenfes come not in for 
the leaft fhare in their attachment. She adds, 
that tho’ what fhe is pleafed to ftyle my /y/fem, 
were true, Ìt would be a very improper pieceof 


philofophy for a woman to utter, and might have 
a bad effect upon morals. 


‘Thefe are ferious rebukes indeed ; but what 
foundation have they ? None that I can fee. 
fam forry to find that Madam de Sevigné has not 
read my letters in tke /pirit they were written. 
Syftems ! íhe does me too much honour truly. 
I never had ftudious application enough for /yffems. 
Befides I have always looked upon them as philo- 
fophic dreams ; and does fhe receive all I have 

















Agreed 
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Agreed. Let her 


leave me the rule. 

















not, however expeét encomiums from me. 
wifh them joy if pofffble—and that’s enough. 

In the mean time, examine them philofophi- 
cally, and you will perceive the truth of my ori- 
ginal maxim. The heart muff be Occupied. If 
nature prompts not, or inclines them not more 
particularly to gallantry, you’ll find that fome o- 
ther object has laid hold of their affe€tions, in its 
ftead. Some become quite infenfible to love, be- 
caule they have expended all the fentiment they 
were capable of, upon fome other paffion. ‘The 
Count de Lude, I am told, has not been always 
regarded with indifference, by Madame de Se- 
vigne——But a moft parental fondnefs for Madame 
de Grignan fwallows up the whole woman in her 
foul, at prefent. 

She fays farther, that I am extremely blamea- 
ble toward my own fex: if I had the leaft charity, 
I fhould have concealed the faults or tmperfe@i- 
ons I have been fo guick-fighted as to difcove in 
them———or to exprefs it more juftlhy—-that my 
fex has made me difcover in myfelf. 

But really Marquis, do you imagine that if all 
I have faid fhould be printed, women would be 
angry with me ? You do not know them. On 
the contrary, they would find their account in it 
greatly, for in effect, to fay that they are 
led toward gallantry, by a mechanical impulfe, is 
in a great meafure to fetthem at their eafe. Has 


it 
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it not the appearance of reftoring the credit of 
their fatality—their ffroke of /ympathy, (c) which 
they are fo ready to offer as excufes for their 
weaknefs ; and in which by the bye, I have fo. 
little faith. In confidering love as the refult o 
reafon, you are not aware of the blow you give 
their pride, by rendering them thus refponfible for 
their choice, good or bad. 

In fhort Marquis, women of every chara€ter 
would have reafon to be fatishfied with my letters. 
The metaphyficians, thofe whom their kind ftars 
have peculi rly organized, might there obferve 
with triumph, their fuperiority over others: they 
would congratulate themfelves upon fuch ad- 
vantage, and impute the merit folely to their 
particular virtue. While women of a lefs fera- 
phic mold, ought to be much obliged to me 
for revealing a fecret that lies heavy at their 
hearts, it has been made their duty to diffemble 
their fenttments, and they would mainta n this 
decency, at as little expence of pleafure as poffi- 
ble. They would be pleafed then, to have the 
truth difcovered, without their betraying it them- 
felves. Whoever therefore, fhall anatomize their 
hearts, will do them a moft grateful piece of fer- 
vice. ‘hus fhould I recommend myfelf to 
our fex by a double addrefs, refpe€tively agree- 
able; in adopting maxims that favour their in- 
clinations, and by affording to fome, occafions of 
difplaying their extraordinary delicacy. 

Indeed, Marquis, you difcover aperfe& igno- 
rance of women, to imagine they would be of- 
fended at my philofophy upon this fubje&. ’Tis 
a certain truth they would rather be even fpoken 
ijl of, than not to be fpoken of at all. So that 


had 



































(c) See the firk paragrarh vf Letter VI. 
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had I written thefe effays with that very unchari- 


table defign now charged upon me, you fee I 


have a tolerable chance of efcaping, at leaft, all 
private refentment. 


But, Madame de Sevigne is alfo uneafy about 
the confequences of my f: em: which apprehen- 
fion, from the high opinion I have of her under- 
{ftanding, I am furprifedat. By difarming Cupid 
of his arrows, by confidering love as an effe& of 
conftitution, vanity or caprice, by diftinguifhing 
the humble paffion itfelf, from the metaphyfical 
cignity of it, have I not rendered it infinitely 
lefs dangerous to mankind, than it would be, if 
according to her /yffem, we fhould confteliate it 
among the virtues? In fine, you may compare 
me, if you pleafe, to one of the antient legiflators, 
who 1s reported to have leffened the power of wo- 
men over his citizens, by fhewing them naked. 

But I fhall make a further effort in your fa- 
vour ; and fince I am taken for a /yf/tematical 
reafoner, I {hall not feem altogether unworthy 
of fo flourifhing a title. Let us for a while, then 
difcufs the point of galantry, with that method 
and philofphy, which might become the moft feri- 
ous topic. 

Is not love a paffion? Do not your fevere mo- 
ralifts affirm, that paffions and vices are fynony- 
mous ? Is vice ever more feducing, than when it 
affumes the charaGter of virtue ? It ought never, 
therefore, to be fuffered to appear, but under 
fuch difadvantages, as might alarm the chafte 
mind. ‘“Ihis, however, was not the defign of the 
Platonifis, when they fo prophanely deified it. 
And in all ages, have thev not endeavoured to 
authorize the paflions, by involving them among 
the pagan hierarcy ? Behold! I ftep forth a refor- 
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mer—I decry the popular fuperftition—I break 
the vain idol, but confefs my rafhnefs at the 
fame time, and muít expeé a female perfecution 
for attacking thus their favourite worfhip. 

I own I am muchconcerned uponthis account 
myfelf. They were rare times truly, when wo- 
men might acknowledge their fond impreffions, 
without a blufh—nay even boaft their paffion, 
and fhield their weaknefs under the /trength of 
the deity. But, why muft poor humanity be fu- 
perfeded? Why difclaim its power, and fearch 
in heaven [I the caufes of our foibles? Let us 
abide on earth, and imagine for them here 
W e fhall find their dominion intirely below. (d) 

In reality, I have not in any of my letters, ex- 
prefsly declaimed againft love, nor have I advifed 
you to leave it out of your fcheme of life. I 
know too well the ufefulnefs of fuch counfels. 
But I have let you into the true fecret of the mat- 
ter ; by which I have leffened the illufion it might 
otherwife have led you into. I have at leaft, 

di- 
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(d) The ingenious author of the Dialogues of the 
Gods, in his preface, fpeaking of the refinements of 
love, fays, ‘* I am not certain that morals have 


< gained much by the change. They have rendered 
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this paffion more alluring by taking away eveiy 
appearance of vice from it. As itis difguifed at 
prefent we deliver ourfelves up to the impreifion, 
withouta blufh, and who dares reproach us with a 
vice that has fo much the appearance ot a virtue? 
Romances are full of admirable fentiments. All 
manner of virtues are here difplayed. ‘The grofs- 
nefs of love is fubtilized into delicacy, and the 
heroes and heroines are certain pure intelligences, 
whofe bodies are but merely æzcidents, which aie 
by no means inftrumental to their pleafures,” 
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diminifhed its influence over you, and every day’s 
experience will fupport my dodrines. 

I knowthat they a&t very differently tn the 
education of women: but what is the confe- 
quence ? they begin by deceiving them, poflefs 
them with as great a fear of love, as old nurfes 
do of fpirits. Men are reprefented to them as 
monfters of perfidy and infidelity. A handiome 
young fellow prefents himfelf: his fentiments 
delicate; behaviour modeft and refpectful. ‘Lhe 


fair one, who has been educated in the manner a- 
nclude fhe 








imagine, that they fhall be attacked by the fenfes; 
and that thefe are the moft dangerous enemies 
they will have to encounter. In fhort, they fpeak 
to them as ifthey were perfe&t angels. “Ihe con- 
confequence of whitch is, that not having been 
properly warned of the nature or the attack, they 
may not be fufficiently armed to fuftainit. How 
could they ever take it into their heads, of them- 
felves, that their moft redoubted adverfary, fhould 
be one that they had never once been cautioned a- 
gainft ? and what fort of extempore defence can 
they make upon the occafion ? 
tis not then, the lover they fhould have been 
forewarned of, if it is themfelves. For 
what avails the lover’s wif/bing, without the farir 
one’s willing? So that, Marquis, when I ac- 
quaint 
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quaint my fex, that their weaknefs lies in nature, 
Ido not mean to encourage them to follow their 
inclinations ; but on the contrary, to caution 
them againft their greateft danger. ’’T is like in- 
forming the governor of a citidal, that was defen- 
ding himfelf in the wrong place, being in more 
hazard of being betrayed within, than conquered 
from without. 

Infine, by rating at their juft value thofe fen- 
timen:s to which women have annexed fuch fub- 
lime ideas, and by making known the true inten- 
tion, of even the moft refined lovers, you may 
perceive that I pique their vanity to be lefs ambi- 
tious of being beloved, andtheir hearts to receive 
lefs felf-approbation, in loving. And be affured, 
that whenever we can oppofe pride to pleafure, 
fome advantage will generally be gained, onthe 
part of virtue. 

I have had lovers myfelf ; but they never could 
impofe on me. I well knew the fcupe of their 
addreffes. Iwas certain, trat if my fenie or cha- 
racter had any fhare inthe motives which deter- 
mined them to throw themfelves at my feet, it 
was merely becaufe thofe merits flattered their 
vanity. “They loved me becaufe I was handfome, 
and they had defires. For which reafon they 
never obtained more than the fecond place in my 
zaeem, the firft being always occupied by my 
friends. For friendfhip, I have ever preferved 
that deference, that conftancy and refpe&t, which 
fo noble a fentiment deferves—one fo worthy of 
pofieffing the generous mind —In a word, I have 
always conceived a diffidence of thofe hearts, 
where love appeared to be the principal gueft. 
This weaknefs degraded them in my eyes ; and 
I regarded thofe perfons as incapable of exalting 
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tneir fouls to fentiments of true efteem, toward a 
woman whom they had principally wifhed to en- 
Joy. 

You fee then, Marquis, that the confequences 
to bedrawn from my premiffes, are by no means 
dangerous, All that can be faid to me by perfons 
of any fenfe, is, that I havetakena great deal of 
idle pains to prove to you a propofiiion, that was 
obvious enough before. But your inexperience 
and curiofity muft be my apology, for what I 
have written, or may hereafter fay to you, upon 


this fubjedt, 














THE END of the First PART. 











Mademornfelle Ninon del’Enclos 


tO THE 





Marquis de Sevigné. 
PART II 


LETTER AA VAL, 





OU are certainly right, Marquis.— The tafte 
and talent that the Countefs has for mufic, 
will bring a great addition both to your love and 
happinefs. I have frequently told women, infi- 
nite advantages they might reap, from the due im- 
provement and exercife of their accomplifhments. 
There are very few occafions, upon which they 
would not be ferviceable to them. 
Women generally imagine that they have no- 
thing to fear but the prefence of the lover. ‘True 


indeed 
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inveed, that they may have then, two enemies 
to contend with at a time; their paffion and the 
party. But when the lovers has retired, the love 
{till remains ; and the progrefs it makes in foli- 
tude, though lefs perceiveable, is not the lefs dan- 
gerous. At fuch intervalsas thefe, the playing on 
a harpfichord, painting a flower, or reading 
fome work of genius, may turn afide the thoughts 
from ideas too alluring, and fix the attention up- 
on fafer objects. All thefe occupations, then, 
which employ the mind, are fo many countermines 
to temptction. (e€) 

A lover has an opportunity of entertaining his 
miftrefs apart. fhe has beauty and good humour. 
only: what can he do with her? how amufe 
himfelf, without fenfe or vanity ? Love is a€tive ; 
7tis a voracious flame, and {till demands frefh fuel. 
If it has nothing but objects of fenfe, to exercife 
itfelf upon, it muft lay hold on thofe, and make 
the beft of them. In fhort, if the mind be not cm- 
ployed, the /fenfes will. He is reduced to the 
neceflity of dumb-f/hew, and of explaining his pai- 
fion in the leaft equivocal manner, to a perfon 
who is not capable of underf{tunding a more deli- 
cate language. 

It is not meerly by refiftlefs attempts, or re- 
fenting freedoms, that women can expeé& to pre- 
ferve their virtue. When they fuffer themfelves 
to be attacked, after fuch a manner, their very 
defence alarms the fenfes; the emotions of re. 

fiftance 








(e) Shakefpear has a fine poetical moral, upon this 
fubject, in his Midfummer Night s Dream. 
«< Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell, 
«< It was upona little wettern flower. 
s< Before milk-white--now purple with love’s wound; 
< And maidens call it Lewe in idlene fs.” 
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fiftance hazard their defeat; and they are yield- 
ing, even in the confli@t. But ’tis by prefonting 
other and various objeéts, to the lovers attention, 
that they may beft evade fuch enterprizes; the 
mortification and danger of which, I am forry to 
fay, they have themfelves moftly to charge with: 
for tis almoft certain, that men rarely make at- 
tempts, except where indifcretions have given 
the encouragement. 

‘There is no man of any education, or know- 
ledge of the world, but can eafily judge to what 
degree of freedom he may venture to extend his 
behaviour. For which reafon, [ have never at- 
tended to women, who have complained to me 
of a lover’s rudenefs. Upon examination, I 
have generally found that fome imprudent or in- 
confiderate condué&t of theirs, firft gave occafion 
to it. Women have no other way left, of beg- 
ging the queftion. 

Put indeed our want of fenfe or education may, 
as I hinted before, fubje€t us, equally with our 
indifcretions, tothe fame misfortune. For, with 
a woman who has neither wit or accomplifhment, 
what can a man do, but enterprize ? He has no 
other way to rid his time of her, but to romp or 
teaze. He cannot pretend to introduce any other 
topic of converfation, except her beauty, with 
the deep impreffion ıt has made upon his fenfes ; 
and one muft ufe the language of the fenfes, to 
exprefs their effect. Nay, how can fhe feem 
convinced of your paffion, declare her fympathy, 
or return your flame, but by the fenfes alone? 
by fhewing her emotions equal to your own? or 
at beft, her expiring chaftity has nothing left to 
oppofe, but peevifhnefs only——the laft refource 
of a filly woman: anda wretched one it 1s] 
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W hat advantage, on the contrary, has a wo- 
man of addrefs and fpirit? A lively repartee, a 
difconcerting raillery, a quick refentment, an 
apt quotation, or an applicable ftory, are not 
thefe fo many diverfions in her favour, and fo 
much good time gained on the fide of virtue ? 

Women’s chief misfortune is certainly this 3 
their not having been rendered capable of occu- 
pying their minds with objects worthy their at- 
tention; which renders love a more violent paf- 
ñon in their breafts, than it ufually is among 
men. But they poffefs at the fame time a lucky 
fentiment, which under proper dire€tion, is of 
admirable fervice to them. ‘heir vanity 1s at 
leaft equal to their fenfibility. OO0ppofe one to 
the other. While a woman is taken up with the 
ambition of pleafing, otherwife than by her per- 
fon, fhe forthe time, attends not to the very 
fentiment that has excited her defire to charm.— 
In reality, this fame fentiment will neverthelefs, 
continue to be the determining motive, if I may 
ufe a term of fcience, but it will ceafe to be the 
prefent and immediate obje& of her paffion; 
which let me affure you, is a great point gained. 
Intirely occupied in acquiring that kind of emi- 
nence fhe has fet her heart upon, this very aim, 
though guided by love itfelf, will turn againft it, 
by dividing the attention of the mind, and the 
affections of the heart.—‘'‘Ihis is perplexing the 
enemy, by prefenting two objects of operation, 
at once. 

You will tell me perhaps, that according to 
this reafoning, women of wit and talents fhould 
be looked upon as impregnable; and that mer 
naturally hating trouble, fhould avoid fuch pur- 
fuit. And yet, you’ll add, that the ftupid, as 
well 
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well as the fenfible, equally addrefs fuch women. 
—— I is very true.—But the true reafon alfo is, 
that blockheads know not the difficulty, and that 
men of {pirit love to furmount it. 

Befides, you are a military man, Marquis, 
and ought you not to agree with my maxim, 
about talents? Suppofe you fhould obtain the 
conduct of a fiege, on the approaching campaign, 
would you be pleafed that the governor, from an 
opinion that the town was not tenable, fhould fur- 
render, before you could have an opportunity of 
fignalizing yourfelf? I know you would not. You 
would have him hold out. The more care he 
takes of his own glory, the higher he raifes 
yours. 

In love, as well as war, the pleafure of con- 
queít is meafured by the difficulty. Shall -fpeak 
out? I am tempted to carry the parellel farther. 
‘E his is the danger of entering into fuch fubJects. 
The true merit of a woman, confifts perhaps lefs, 
in not yielding at all, than in making fucha de- 
fence, as may intitle her to the honours of war 

To proceed. If a woman has had the misfor- 
tune to be overcome, what fetters can fhe forge, 
to bind the fuccefsful lover, if fhe be deficient in 
fenfe or talents! I acknowledge indeed, that fe- 
male education is not over rich in thefe endow- 
ments. Yet, if you confider the matter a little, 
you’ll agree, that there is hardly any woman, 
who with proper application of time and common 
fenfe, might not procure fome one or mon 
thofe advantages: the difference lying vw. 2 
the more or lefs, 

But we are naturally too indol ii for fuch fpi- 
rited efforts. We find beauty to be an univerfal 
merit. T his method of winning hearts, requires 
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no manner of trouble, and we could wifh there 
were no other. Blind that we are! we never 
confider that though beauty and talents equally 
gain admirers; the farft endangers the poffeffor, 
while the latter ferves for their defence. 

In reality, beauty prepares but mortification 
and regret, againft the quick period of its decay. 
Would you know the reafon? becaufe it has be- 
trayed us into a neglect of more permanent attrac- 
tions. During its frail empire, we find ourfelves 
prized, fought, and celebrated. We hold our 
court. Our fhort fight forefees no end of admi- 
ration.—But, oh! the folitude, horrible, when 
age or accident fhall have wrefted from us, the 
poor, the only ftay of curdominion! I could wifh 
then, (the allufion is not elegant, but it will 
prefs my fenfe) that beauty ferved only as a fign, 
to declare the entertainment within. 

Let us conclude therefore, Marquis, that in 
love; fenfe andtalents are of the higheft confe- 
quence. ‘"IDhisis a comedy, in which the aéd?s are 
the fhorteft, and the interludes the longeft of any. 
How fhall we amufe the intervals of dalliance, 
without the refources of the underftanding, Pof- 
fefion places all wornen on a level, and fubjeés 
them equally to your inconftancy. ‘The beauti- 
ful have in this particular, but little advantage 
over the homely. Senfe and accomplifhments 
make the chief. difference between them. ‘Thefe 
alone fupply that charming variety in love and 

which relieves from tedioufnefs and difguft. 
rothing but the improvement of the 

ander can replenifh tha irkfome void in 
the heart, is [onfequ nt upon a paffion 
gratified —-Nor is there any thing which can 
poflibly be more ferviceable tous, in whatever 
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without being infeéted after this manner, for a 
day or two, at leaft. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Agree with you, Marquis, that the Countefs 
punifhes you too feverely, forthe confeffion you 
have furprized her into. Is it your fault that 
fhe could not preferve her own fecret ? She has, 
however, advanced too far for a retreat now. 
We will indulge her in a few mortifying refle&ti- 
ons on the occafion ; but to carry it fo far as to 
refufe your vifits for thee days, to dire& them to 
tell you that fhe was retiring into the country for 
a month, and t¿ return your tender billets with 
unbroken feals, is in my opinion, a very caprice 
of virtue. But after all, prithee defpair not. 
If fhe was really indifferent, truft me fhe would 
be lefs fevere. 

Do not miftake the m apon fuch occafi- 
ons, women are lefs ou out of humour with the 
lover than themfelves They are mortified to 
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and theinweaknefs is re o betray them every 
moment: they therefore, mM you, and con- 
fe ently & < lwe- at th me time, by an 
mette Bur affiy hat one day’s 
capric ‘art es P the lover’s 
fucce ao «ow hi vn affiduity. 
The & foon begin » reproach 
“herfelf, _ Wings oufnefs of behaviour, 
{bhe quich. rece tħ ‘njuftice r condudt, 
2uld mn e repa. ` forit rufhes un- 

va. ‘to the contrary extre 
I am ed at that your letter, 
vyhere you vuntefs has ap- 





»eared to love | character has been in- 
tirely changed. ‘The caufe of this alteration, I 
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am quite unacquainted with. All I know is, 
that fhe has of late prefented herfelf to the world, 
a perfectly Lady Towmly 3; and fo gay a life has 
been the more remarkable, as her conduét was 
the very reverfe, while her hufband lived. You 
remember when you were firít acquainted with 
her, that fhe was lively, even to excefs; heed- 
lefs, haughty, coquetifh; and appeared perfe&- 
ly incapable of a ferious attachment. And you 
tell me now, that fhe is become grave and referv- 
ed: that fhe feems to be abfent, timid and oblig- 
ing: fentiment has fucceeded to diffipation, and 
natural manners have taken the place of affe&ted 
ones. In fine, fhe appears to enter fo well into 
her prefent character, that you conclude it to be 
her real one; and that the former, was but a 
borrowed part. 

All this would certainly puzzle my philofophy, 
if I could not account for the metamorphofe, as 
an effect of love. I am much miftaken, if the 
oppofition you meet with at prefent, be not an 
earneft of the moft complete vi€tory to you; 
which is the more affured, becaufe fhe has taken 
every meafure in her power, to difpute it with 

ou. 
J If you ftill keep your obje& in view, if you 
fuffer no time or place to efcape you, fo as that 
fhe may remark the affiduity of your regards—if 
you refrain from urging, for a while, your paf- 
fion, preferving at the fame time, an attentive, 
refpectful, but enamoured air, what muft be the 
confequence ? She cannot withhold from you that 
regard which one is naturally inclined to pay, in 
fuch circumftances, even to a perfon, one is in- 
different to. Women betides, have an inexhauf- 
tible fund of kindnefs, for thofe who love them! 
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which you men are perfectly well apprized of ; 
and ’tisthisthat keeps up your fpirits, when we ap- 
pear to ufe you ill. You know that your pre- 
fence, your affiduities, and the dejeéted air you 
affume, have their effect, and conquer at length 
our difdain. You conclude, that thofe whom our 
virtué keeps at the greateft diftance, are certaenly 
thofe, ‘who alarm it the moft.—And unluckily, 
your fentiment is but too juft. 

Our prudence keeps us aloof, where we ap- 
prehend the engagement may be to our difadvan- 
tage: we “do fometimes more, even brave the 
enemy, whofe attack we dare not wait for. Ina 
word, the courage of a woman is always capable 
of a firft effort ; but rarely repeats it. The very 
excefs of its violence, is otten the caufe of its fub- 
fiding too fcon. ‘Ihe mind has but a cestain de- 
gree of ftrength, and when that is exhaufted by 
its own extrtion, it naturally finks into indolence ; 
and the apprehenfion ef its own weaknefs, dif- 
courages it from any further activity. A perfon 
may fupport the firft onfet of an enemy, withre- 
folution, whom the experienced difhculty may 
deter, on the fecond. 

A woman, perfuaded thay fhe has tried every 
thing in her power, to defend Berfelf from a paf- 
fion which inthralls her, and fatisfied with the 
conflicts fhe-has already fuftained, begins foon to 
conclude, that alb further refiftance againit the 
ferce of love, muft be in vain; and if fhe ftill 
holds out, it is not from any ‘refource, yet re- 
maining within herfelf: her fecurity arifes from 
the opinion of her chaftity, with which fhe has 
infpired the lover, and the defpair which her 


long refiftance may have: pofleffed him with. | 
So 
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So that every prudent woman fhould begin 
with making a good defence; and pride alone is 
fufficient to fpirit them up to this. But unhap- 
pily, ye forefee the means of conqueft.—Perfe- 
vere, and they are not impregnable.—And ye are 
fo fhamefully indelicate, that provided ye obtain 
the prize, ye remain indifferent, whether your 
fuccefs be owing to oppertunity, or free confent 

In fine, Marquis, the extreme precaution the 
Countefs ufes againft you, proves fufficiently your 
power over her. Were you an object indifferent 
to her, would fhe take fuch pains to fly you? I 
promife you fhe would not pay you fo great a 
compliment. But lovers are unaccountable crea- 
tures.———-always ingenious to torment them- 
felves, the habit of occupying the mind with one 
dear obje& only, is fo ftrong in them, that they 
would rather think of it difagreeably, than not 
at all. 

However, I have great compaffion for you. 
Smitten as you are, your fituation is moft dolo- 
rous. My poor Marquis, how they ufe it! 



































Adieu. 
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CET Ss BBR SAA 


Y AM pleafed at finding, before I fet out for 
the country, chat you begin to appear fome- 
what more tranquil in your mind. _ I frankly 
confefs, that if the Countefs had perfevered in 
her feverity, I fhould have imagined, not that fhe 
was infenfible, but that fome more lucky rival 
had intervened. Such a refiftance would have 
appeared beyond the power of reafon, fuppofing 
her to have "fa tained the fiege alone: for be af- 
fured, Marquis, that a woman Is never more un- 














other admirers, arifes from the particular attach- 
ment fhe may have towards a tavoured iover. 

What youtell me, however, convinces me that 
you are boloved, and you alone are fo. I fhall 
foon be able to give you certain and conftant ac- 
counts of this matter, for lam refolved to examine 
the Countefs tn perfon, myfelf. T his declarati- 
or doubtlefs furprizes you; but your aftonifh- 
ment will ceafe, when I tell you, that Madame 
de la Sabliere’s villa, whither I am going to fpend 
a week, joins the eftate of your amiable widow 3; 
and you inform me that fhe has already fet out 
for the country. Addour vicinity to the extreme 
defire I have to be acquainted with her, and you 
will no longer be furprized at the promife I have 
now made ~ you. 

They will not give me time to-finifh my lettet, 
nor even to fendit. I muft fet out this inftant — 
My fellow traveller rallies me, and fancies I am 
penning a billet-doux.—I let her amufe herfelf, 
but fhall carry this letter with me, to finifh in the 
country. Adieu. 
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P.S. It feems then, that Madame de Griznan’s 


illnefs is to prevent your paying us a vifit in our 
retirement. 





of you, and I do not defpair of being able to dif- 
cover the motives of that inconfiftency, which 
you have remarked in her charaGter, before I re- 
turn to Paris. 

I dare not fay more to you at prefent.—I may 
be furprized while I am writing ; and I would not 


have it even fufpeCcted, that I correfpond with you 
from hence, 














In hafte,—Adieu. 


LETTER. 
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HAVE fomething to tell you, Marquis, worth 
attending to. I wasrefolved to keep my word 
with you; and while I was framing my ad- 
drefs, in order to extra& the fecret from the 
Countefs, a lucky chance faved me any farther 
trouble. You know the confidence fhe places in 
Monfieur le fa Sabliere. She was juft now with 
him in one of the arbours of her garden: I croffed 
a parterre to join them, and was near the door 
when ł heard your name mentioned. I ftopt 
fhort, and was not perceived: I overheard every 
word, and am now retired to give you a liberal 
account of the whole converfation. 

€¢ I have not been able, it feems, (faid fhe) to 
hide from your penetration, my regards for the 
Marquis de Sevigné; and you cannot reconcile 
the ferioufnefs of a fettled paffion, with the liveli- 
nefs of my former chara@ter. But you will be 
much more aftonifhed, when [ inform you that 
my exterior behaviour marks not my true charac- 
ter; that the gravity which furprizes you at pre- 
fent, is but a recurrence tomy real felf; and ina 
word, that I have only affumed the appearance of 
a feine Lady, through dcfign. 

s Perhaps you imagine, that women can dif- 
guife only their imperfeGions ; but they fometimes 
carry it farther, Sir, of which I am myfelf one 
example: they can difguife even their virtues ! 
And fince I have entered uponit, I am tempted, 
at the hazard of tiring your patience, to acquaint 


you with the fingular procefs, which condu&ted 
me to this point. 





























< During 
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“< During my hufband’s life, I lived intirely in 
the country. You knew the Count, and his love 
of retirement. Upon his death, I thought it pro- 
per to come a little into the world; but was for 
lome time embarrafled about the fitteft chara&ter 








one hand, fhould not deprive me of its moft flat- 


tering pleafures, on the other. 

s< I reafoned with myfelf thus. Deftined to 
affociate among men, formed to pleafe them, and 
partake a mutual happinefs together, we muft ex- 
pect to fuffer likewife from their faults; and the 
one we have chiefly to reproach them with, is 


their ungenerous calumny. One would imagine 
that the whole fcheme of our education, was to 
render us compleat obje€ts of love ; and in truth, 
this is the only paffion which is permitted us: yet, 
by a moft unaccountable and {evere contradi€ti- 
on, they leave us a right to, but one fort of fame, 
which is that of refifting all the impulfes of this 


very paffion. I deliberated then with myfelf, 
about the beft meafures for accommodating my 


conduct to fuch oppofite extremes, at the fame 


time ; and found myfelf furrounded by difficulties 
on all fides. 


< Weare fimple enough thought I, on our firft 
entrance into life, to conceive the higheft felici- 
ty, to confift in mutual love: we then fuppofe 


this 
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this paflion to be founded on efteem, fuftained by 
the acknowledgment of every amiable quality, re- 
fined by the moft perfe& delicacy of fentiment, 
unfullied by the leaft idea, unferaphic 3; and fi- 









unfortunately, this image, fo flattering for our fex, 
flies from us, like an Utopian dream, whenever 
we try to fold it in our embrace. We are foon 
undeceived—and yet generally too Zate. 

<< At my firft obfervations on men, I waschild 
enough to be equally fcandalized at their incon- 
ftancy and treachery: but, upon refle&tion, one 
muft agree, that the firft of thefe is rather an imm- 
perfeclion, than a fault, and renders themfelves 


more unhappy, than guilty. When ’tis confidered 
of what {tuff their hearts are made, one cannot 


expect that firft impreffions fhall preclude all fu~ 
ture forms. But, are weto grant the fame in- 
dulgence to their other vice? Moft men attack us 
in cool blood, to make us ferve for their amufe- 
ment, or to facrifice us to their vanity ;—to fill up 
the vacation of an idle life, or to atchieve a fort of 
character, at the ungenerous expence of ours, 
‘The greater number are of this kind: and how 
fhall one be able to diftinguifh them from genuine 
lovers? Outward appearances are both the fame ; 
and he who feigns a paffion, has odds againft him, 
who feels it. 

s We are befides, filly dupes enough to confi 

der love as our principal concern, while you men 
treat it as an amufement only. We rarely yield 
our perfons without our hearts, while you are in- 
delicate enough to make defire fupply the place of 
paffion. We believe conftancy to bea duty; you 


change 
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Change upon the firft difguft. You fcarce preferve 
decency in quitting a miftrefs, the poffeffion of 
whom, fix months before, conftituted your chief 
happinets and pride; while the forfaken fair one 
may not ill compound, if the faithlefs lover does 
not give her {till further reafons to repent her con- 
fidence in him. 

<< T hefe reflections then, wrought up my 
mind to the moft ferious philofophy; and I thus 
went on debating :—If love draws fuch a train of 
evils after it; a woman, who has any manner of 
efteem for her reputation or repofe, fhould can- 
cel this paffion quite out of her {cheme of life. 
But how to compound this matter with our hearts! 
Our hearts are formed for love, and love is itfelf 
involuntary ? How then annihilate a pafficn inter- 
woven with our nature ? our fole refource muft be 
to regulate it. Det us deliberate upon the beft 
mears of compafiing fo defirable an end. 

<< What kind of love is moft dangerous? Cer- 
tainly that which occupies the foul intire, which 
fwallows up all other pailions, renders us incapa- 
ble of any other fentiment, and difpofes us to fa- 
crifice every thing to the obje&t beloved. 

<< Which are the characters fufceptible of fuch 
affe&tions? Without doubt the moft folid ones ; 
thofe of the leaft cutward fhew; thofe which unite 
together the beft fenfe with the nobleit mind, and 
moft elevated fentiment. 

«e What kind cf men are the moft formidable 
to a woman of this complexion ? T hofe who pof- 
fefs no other fhin:ng qualittes but what are fuffici- 
ent to place focial mcrit in its proper light. (f) 

Perfons 








(f) The fenfeof this paflage does not occur at firt 
reading; but the meaning appears to be, that the 
moft 
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Perions of this ftamp are always dangerous com- 
pany for a woman of thought and refle€tion. ’?T is 
true, that they are very rare now-a days, and 
that therenever was, perhaps, anage more fecure 
than the prefent, for defending us from the domi- 
nion of extraordinary paffions. But fome chance, 
however, may unluckily throw fuch an adventure 
in one’s way. 

“* Moral philofophers agree, that we every one 
of us are born with a certain portion of fenfibility, 
deftined to be exercifed upon fome particular ob- 
sect or other — W omen of fenfe are not to be won 
by any of thofe trivial accomplifhments which 
captivate the generality of their fex. But when 
an object worthy of their attention prefents itfelf, 
they quickly comprehend its intire merit. ‘Cheir 
attachments are meafured by the extent of their 
underitanding.— They are incapable of middling 
affections. We fhould therefore keep clear of fuch 
female chara@ters as thefe, and likewife avoid the 
acquaintance and converfe of fuch men, as I have 
juft defcribed, if we would confult the eafe of our 
hearts, and peace of our minds. 

<< How then to frame a fyftem of condu& 
which may procure us this two-fold advantage, at 
the fame time,—to preferve us from too deep im- 
prefilions, and keep thofe perfons at a diftance, who 
are capable of infpiring them? Let us affume fuch 
an outward behaviour, as may at leaft difcourage 
men from exerting any of their moft eftimable 
qualities befor us. Let us fubje&t them to the 
mortifying neceflity of attempting to win us by 

trivial 











moft brilliant qualities are not often the moft amiable: 
and that thofe, which without alarming, infenfibly 
win upon the affeQions, have generally the fureft 
effect. 
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trivialaddrefs, and drawing-room accomplifhments: 
the ridiculous affectation of which may ferve to 
fupply us with fhields againfttheir afflaults. What 
kind of intrenchment may we throw ourfelves itito, 
in order to ftand covered by fo many bulwarks? 
Even the fhallow province of a fine lady. 

< ‘You mutt be doubtlefs furprized. at the fin- 
gular refult of fuch philofophic reafonings; bur 
you will be much more fo, when you fhall hear 
me argue in form to prove the juftnefs of this 
refolve. Mend your ears a little lorger patience. 
I know the excellence of your judgment, nor 
do I think myfelf quite deficient in underftanding, 
notwithitanding the frivolous character I have for 
fome time fuftained; and by the time I fhall have 
finifhed my harangue, flatter myfelf that we may 
both be of accord upon this topic. 

<¢ Do you imagine that an outward feverity of 
manners can defend the heart from its foibles? 
Wretched refource! When a woman once be- 
comes a victim to her weaknefs, fhe muft be only 
the more humbled, in proportion to the character 
fhe had before attempted to impofe upon che 
world. ‘The higher pride fhe had placed in her 
virtue, the greater advantage fhe affords to mali- 
cious ceniure. 

ce What ideas befides, do the world generally 
form of a virtuous woman? Are pot men difin- 
genuous enough to imagine, that the chafteft woman 
is fhe who can beft conceal her weaknefs; or by 
a forced retreat puts it out of her power to falla 
facrifice to it? “they carry {till their want of cha~ 
rity farther, fo much afraid are they of admitting 
the leaft kind of perfection in us, even to fuppofe 
that we continue in a ftate of conftant warfare 


with ourfelves, while we maintain any manner 


of 
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of flruggle with them. There never was a mo- 
deft woman, fays a certain friend of ours, (g) who 
was not weary of her condition. 

‘< And after all, what przemium is the reward 
of thofe felf-denials they fuppofe we condemn our- 
{elves to? Do they raife altars to fuch heroic ef- 
forts? Nota fingle fod! The beft chara€ter, ac- 
eording to them, is that which paffes through 
life unnotic’d. (h) That is, a perfe& indifference 
on their part, and a_ profound oblivion, is the 
higheft pricethe world {ets upon our virtue. Mutt 
we not have an inexhautftible ftock, to preferve it 
upon fuch conditions ? Might not fuch hard mea- 
fure tempt one to decline the conflict? But there 
are fome ferious confiderations, which demand our 
attention. 

<€ Difhonour treads clofe upon the heels of 
frailty. Ageis wretched enough in itfelf.—What 
a {tate then, muft it be, when paffed in infamy 
and remorfe! W hat price too high for an exemp- 
tion? At firít thought, I concluded that there was 
no other fecurity from thefe ills, but by condemn- 
ing-one’s felf to a retired and auftere life, and I 
did not perceive my philofophy fturdy enough to 
encounter it. But upon farther confideration, I 
determined within myfelf, that the mafque of a 
fine lady would be the beft drefs for a woman to 
appear in, who would reconcile pleafure and vir- 
tue together. By your fmiulling, I perceive that 
you look upon my propofition as a paradox; but 
believe 





























(g) Rochefaucault. 

(bh) Pope fays, 
* Moft women have no chara€ter at all.” 
«< Matter too foft a laftiug mark to bear ; 
€ And beft diftinguifh d by black, brown, or fair.” 


€ 








Young alfo, 
“ Their bighefl praife, to live and die unknown.?’’ 
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believe me there is more confiftency in it, than 
one might at firft imagine. 

s< Is a fine lady required to have any attach- 
ment?’ Does any one expeét tencernefs or fenfi- 
bility from her? ’Tis fufficient if fhe be but a- 
greeable, and accomplifhed in mere outward de- 
meanour. If fhe carries herfelf with gaiety and 
fpirit, through the charaé€ter fhe hath taken upon 
her to perfonate, who troubles themfelves whe- 
ther fhe has a heart, or no? Perfon, air, caprice, 
fafhionable chat, frolic, and particular whims, 
are the only things expected from her. She may 
be as virtucus as fhe pleafes, without interruption. 
Suppofe a man fhould take it into his head to at- 
tack her; a flight refiftance would quickly make 
him raife the ftege 3 he would conclude the place 
to be already won, and wait patiently his turn. 
His perfeverance might rather hurt him: it would 
betray an ignorance of the deference due to mea- 
{ures taken before his fummons ; fo that after an 
extraordinary manner, fhe may owe her fafety, 
meerly to the ill opinion that is conceived of her. 

‘<< I perceive by your countenance what you are 
going to fay,— That the chara€ter of a fine lady 
might injure my reputation, and leave me fubje& 
toa thofe very inconveniences I would avoid. Is 
not this your objeCtion ? But don’t you know, Sir, 
that the moft ftrict conducé&t may not be fufficient 
to fcreen us from malice and flander? Men are 
generally the arbiters of our fame; and the good 
as well as bad opinicns they frame of us, are of- 
ten equally falfe. Prejudice or accident deter- 
mine their judgments 5 and our credit depends fre- 
quently, lefs upon real merit, than on the lucki- 
nefs of circumflances. “Che hope of obtaining an 
honourable rank then, in their heraldry, fhould 


be 
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be the leaft part of our incitement to a virtuous 
life: our firft inducement ought to be, the ftand- 
ing well with our own minds, and to be able to 
fay to one’s felf, Whatever may be the opinion of 
the world, I have, thank Heaven, nothing to re- 
proach my own heart with. But after all, virtue 
is the one thing needful, and the motives are very 
little material. 

‘< I remained convinced then, upon the whole, 
that I could not condu& myfelf more prudently, 
on fetting out in the world, than by putting on 
the vizard which I had deemed fitteft, both for 
my fafety and repofe. I attached myfelf more 
clofely to the friend who had affifted me with her 
counfels. ‘This was the Marchionefs de * * * *, 
my relation. Our conformity of fentiments and 
manners, was perfect; we frequented the fame 
company: charity for our neighbour, was not, in 
truth, our favourite virtue. "We entered the cir- 
cle as the fole mafkers at a ball; wetrifled away 
our time there, and led others into the rendering 
themfelves ridiculous: and after we had fufficiente 
ly amufed ourfelves with this farce, our entertain- 
ment did not end here; it was renewed again, 
when we retired together, to our dear tete-a-tfete. 
—How filly the women appeared, and what emp- 
ty creatures the men! What fopperies, what im- 
pertinencies! If perchance, among the crowd, 
we happened to detec? a perfon capable of making 
himfelf feared—that is, efteemed—we difconcert- 
ed him by our airs, by the flight notice we affe&- 
ed to take of him, and by the preference we feem- 
ed to give to thofe who merited it the leaft. In 
fine, in order to preferve our happy infenfibility, 
we made conftant choice of the moft infignificant 
company we could pick up. 
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This conduét preferved us for a long time, 
from the dangerous fhoals of love, and relieved 
us alfo, from that irkfome tedioufnefs of life, 
which a more formal and puritanical virtue would 
have fubjeG@ted us to. ‘rifling, heedlefs, volatile, 
——you may add coquettifh, if you will, before 
the world; but ferious, rational, and virtuous, in 
Our Own eyes, we compounded with ourfelves for 
Our outward character. ‘The generality of men 
we met with, were not much to be apprehended, 
and thofe who gave us the leaft alarm, were obli- 


ged to play the fool, to be admitted or accepted 
of in our fociety. 


<< However, there has at length happened an 
adventure, which has brought me to fufpect the 
fufficiency of my fcheme of condu&; tor I find 
that it has net been able intirely to guard me from 
the danger I fought to fhun. My own experience 
has convinced me, that love is an invade1, who 
by furrounding us on all fides, is fure to find them 
fome unguarded poft to make his entrance at: I 
know not by what deftiny the Marquis de Sevigne 
has rendered all my projeé€ts fruitlefs: In fpite of 
all my outguards, he has furprized the avenues of 
my heart. Whatever refourcesI have fummoned 
to my aid, he has hadthe fortune to win over to 
his party, and my reafon, inftead of affifting me 
in the conflit, has but betrayed me to the viétor. 

<< I fhall not, however, repine at his conqueft, 
if he fhould not give me other caufe to lament it. 
He has won upon my weaknefs fo far, that I have 
not been able to conceal my fentiments from him; 
andthe only concern I have at prefent, is, left he 
fhould imagine that I have not hitherto perfonated 
an infignificant charaé€ter, bu: performed a real 
one And though my throwing off this difguife, 


may 
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may perhaps render me lefs amiable in his eyes— 
for { do affirm, that fuperficial qualities generally 
captivate men, more than folid ones,—I would, 
however reveal myfelf to himin my genuine cha- 
racter: for, I fhould blufh to owe his affections 
to mock appearances, belying both my heart, 
mind, and underftanding.”’ 

< I am Madam, (replied Monfieur de la Sab- 
liere) ftill lefs furprized at the novelties of your 
project, than at the addrefs with which you have 
been able to render fo fingular a notion plaufible. 
I really think that it is impoffible to ramble with 
more method. But you have not met with the 
gencral fate of projeGtors, who take round-about 
ways to avoid the beaten track, yet fall tnto the 
fame inconveniences often, with the common high 
road traveller. Now to make ufe of the priviledge 
you have allowed me, of fpeaking my opinion 
freely ; believe me, Madam, that the beft means 
of infuring your repofe, is ever to a&t up, without 
difguife, to the character of a rational creature. 
One is always fure to be a gainer, upon any man- 
rer of compofition with virtue.”’ 

When I perceived the converfation begin to take 
this ferious turn, I apprehended that it might be 
drawing toward a conclufion; and therefore kafli- 
ly retired without being deteéted, and have given 
myfelf tle pleafure of fatisfying your curiofity, ac- 
cording to promife. 

Did you ever fee fo long a letter? 
turn to Paris, in two days. 


We fhall re- 





Adieu. 


L E I- 
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LETT ER XXXII. 


ELL Marquis, we are returned again, at 

lait; but the advices we bring you, will 
y far from welcome. ‘You never in yecur 
life had a fairer occafion of accufing women of 
caprice. My laft letter was to affure you that 
we loved you mightily; and the prefent is to in- 
form you of the contrary. We have taken ftrange 
refolutions againft you.——Tremble—:or it is a 
point determined. 

‘The Countefs, in fhort, isrefolved to love you 
for the future, intirely at her eafe, and without 
the leaít expence to her reputation or repofe. 
She has forefeen the confequences of fuch a Hame 
as yours, and cannot reflect upon them without 
terrore She has, therefore, taken the pious re- 
folution of arrefting its further progrefs. Met not 
the proofs fhe has indifcreetly given you of her 
regards, flatter you with the leaft manner of 
hope. You men imagine that after a woman 
has once confefled her paffion, fhe has loft the 
power to break her chain. You deceive yourfelf 
in this. T he Countefs is more miftrefs of herfelf 
in this particular, than perhaps you imagine; and 
I own ingenuoufly, that to my friendly counfels 
fhe is indebted for fome part of her firmnefs. 

You muft reckon no longer upon my letters >; 
and in truth you will not have much farther oc- 
cafion for them, toward helping youto a thorough 
knowledge of women. I begin to repent me, 
that I have fupplied you with too many arms al- 
ready, againft them; witheut which, do you 
imagine you would ever have won the aaa p m 

con 
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I confefs that I have hitherto, judged too feverely 
of my fex, and here offer up my palinade. (a) 
I am truly fenfible of my Jbel at prefent. ‘There 
are, I believe, among women, morereal and ef- 
fential virtues, than I had heretofore imagined. 
What depth of underftanding! What a conftella- 
tion of eftimable qualities is our charming friend 
pofiefled of! No, Marquis, I could not with- 
hold from her my tendereft affe€tions , and with- 
out the fmalleft regard to your interefts, I have 
moft cordially entered into the {ftrongeft alliance 
with her, offenfive and defenfive, again{ft you. 

‘You may refent my defection; but has not the 
confidence fhe has repofed in me, aright to claim 
the ftricteft fealty ? I will not even conceal my 
treachery from you—I have betrayed you fo far, 
as really to apprize her of thoie adventages, you 
might pofiibly profit yourfelf of, from the fecrets 
Ihave let ycu into, of the female breaft. 
cc I perceive (faid fhe) how formidable a lover 
is likely to be, who joinedto a perfect knowledge 
of the heart, poffeffes at the fame time, the en- 
gaging talent of explaining and exprefliing his paí- 
fion, with addrefs and fentiment. What effe& 
may he not have, upon a woman who reflects 
and difcerns? I know it; ’tts by the affiftance of 
her very underftanding, that he wins her. He 
has the art to employ her own wit againft herfelf, 
to juftify to her reafon the errors he is betraying 
her into. 

<€ A miftrefs, befides, thinks herfelf bound to 
facrifices in proportion to the merit of her lover. 
With anordinary one, a weaknefs is a weaknefs, 
and we blufh for it; but with an extraordinary 























(a) A claffical term for a recantation. 
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one, “tis a tribute due to his defert; and is alfo a 
proof of our own difcernment.—It compliments 
our tafte, and we are proud to ownit. ‘Thus by 
adding to our vanity, what is lopped off from 
virtue, we become quite infenfible to the lapfes 
of our own weaknefis.’? T hefe are, at prefent, 
the cautious fentiments of the Countefs, and I 
perceive not the leaft gleam of hope for you, 
dawning throughthem. 

I acknowledge that it might have been better 
to have made thefe reflections between ourfelves, 
without letting you at all into the fecret; and 
this was truly our firft refolve. But could I a&t 
fo difengenuous a part, to operate underhand 
again{ft you? Would not this have been the 
height of perfidy? Befides, by fo clandeftine a 
procecding, we might have betrayed fome fear 
about the danger, and you fee me have bravery 
enough to advife you of our very plan of defence, 
Come on then, Marquis; our expectation ofthe 
attack rifes even to impatience.—Would you 
learn why? Becaufe we can now attend your 
march, without a pulfe-beat. Do not flatter 
yourfelf it is any longer a tender miftrefs you 
have to cope with —’ This would be too weak an 
adverfary.— Such a courage is not much to be 
depended on. No—’tis me—a champion in cool 
blood, whothinks herfelf engaged in honour to 
fupport the weaker efforts of her friend and ally. 
— Yes—I can pry into the fecret foldings of your 
heart, {py out its finifter aims, parry them, and 
render fruitlefs every artifice of your machinati- 
ons. Accufe me of treachery, 1f you wills; but 
come to us this evening, and I will convince you 
of the perfect equity and impartiality of my con- 
duct, throughout this whole affair. 

















W hile 
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W hile your inexperience needed to be inform- 
ed, encouraged, and fuftained, my zeal for your 
fervice induced me to facrifice every thing to your 
interefts. ‘The Countefs had, at that time, eve- 
ry advantage on her fide. The complexion of 
affairs is quite altered. All her pride, at pre- 
fent, is hardly fufficient todefend her. Formerly 
fhe had her own indifference, and what was ftill 
fafer, your bad addrefs, in her favour. "You are 
now, a perfect mafter of galantry; while fhe is 
{carcely miftrefs of—herfelf. In fuch circum- 
{tances, to have continued the war with you 
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LET TER XXXIII. 





\ A THAT, Marquis, a couple of women then, 
have frightened you! You defpair at once, 

of fuccefs, becaufe fuch redoubted Amazons have 
taken arms again{ft you! See, feehim fiying from 
the field! Who would have taken him for fo 
poor a foldier! 
However, I muft confefs, that the firmnefs of 
the Countefs, did even aftonifh me.—I was re- 
ally furprized at the refolution with which fhe 
withftood for a whole evening, your vows, your 
proteftations, and moft earneft inftances. For 
my part, I own, that I never beheld your ad- 
drefs and manners fo engaging ; and fhe herfelf 
acknowledged to me fince, that fhe never found 
you fo formidable before. But, I may venture 
to anfwer for her now, fince her courage flinched 
not, on fo perilous an occafion. My refleéttons 
carry me farther. ‘The eafe with which fhe fup- 
ported her irony throughout, has almoft brought 
me to fufpeét, that her heart has been but flightly 
grazed: had fhe been really wounded, fhe would 
not probably, have preferved fo very cavalier an 


alir 























In fhort, I have amufed myfelf this morning, 
with a whimfical thought; that ıt would be ridi- 
culous enough, if while we are diverting ourfelves 
with your pains, you fhould difcover that your 
tender Adelaide had conceived but a muddling de- 
gree of liking for you. What a ftroke to your 
vanity !— Though there are yielding fair enough 
to repair th- iofs.——How often will your pique 
cry ovi, *£ What isthe heart of woman! De- 
se fae the silting com pofition who can.”’ - 
uf 


Vot., II. L, 
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But after all, let me affure you that I have 
fome compaffion for you, ard if I fhould find this 
matter having too deepan effect upon your mind, 
I cannot fay what I may do to mitigate your mif- 
fortune. But IE know your philofophy. The firft 
tranfports of refentment over, you will foon per- 
ceive that the beft card you have to play in this 
defperate game, is to reftrain your paffion within 
the common bounds of friendfhip; which is a 
condition that we now moft generoufly tender 
you. What a happy compofition is here, when 
your difihiffal might have been abfolute! How- 
ever, do not plume yourfelf too highly, upon 
this advantage.—- Ycu might not have received 
fuch quarter, if we had any farther danger to ap- 
prehend from you. 

Adieu Marquis.— The Countefs, who is fitting 
by my fide, fays many kind things of you. She 
was particularly pleafed with the complaifance of 
your late behaviour toward us. No longer to 
prefs an argument when two ladies appeared 
againft you, was the very pink of courtefy, and 
politeneis, truly. Such extreme delicacy muft 
furely in the end, difarm their oppofition, and at 
length, excite their compaffion. Hope ;—this 
we have not yet prohibited you. 



































Poftfcript, from the Countefs. 


Though it fhould encourage the moft flattering 
hopes in you, Marquis, I cannot refift the temp- 
tation of adding a few lines at the bottom of m 
friend’s letter. I have not read it, but fufpe& 
that I may be the fubse& of her epiftle. I have 
a mind to give it you under my hand, that we 
fhall pafs this day alone together. I would ac- 

qurint 
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quaint you alfo, that though I have but a flight 
regard for you, at »refent, I fhall every day, en- 
deavour to render i: lefs. However, if you have 
courage enough left, to break in upon our tête a 
tête party, I give you fair warning, that your 
danger will be great; for they flatter me that I 
am infinitely handfomer to-day than you ever yet 
faw me; and I can affure you that I never in my 
life found fo ftrong a difpofition in myfelf, to 
ufe you abominably, as at this prefent writing. 








In the meantime, Adieu 
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LETTER XXXIV. 





T te bufinefs begins now, to be rather ferious 
Marquis.—I infift upon an explanation 
Do you fpeak ingenuoufly in your letter, by hint- 
ing that you imagine I have been actuated in this 
affair, through jealoufy only : and that I have en- 
deavoured to interrupt your commerce with the 
Countefs, merely to take fome private advantage 
ot the ru»vture ?— You have eitler a very bad 
heart ora moft excellent head. ‘The firft, if you 
can poflibly think me capable of fucha double 
dealing ; and the iatter , if you have but urged 

this charge, to create fufpicion in my friend. 

‘The alternative is equally injuricus to me. 
The countefs has taken the matter ferroufly, and 
this embarrafles me to the laft degree. You are 
really too many for us — You know the afcen- 
dency you have over her heart, and could not 
poflibly have executed it in a furer manner, than 
by putting on the appearance cf indifference. 
No. to deign an anfwer to my laft letter, to fail 
the aflignation we made you under our hands, to 
remain three days without feeing us; and then to 
write us fucha ftiff, cold letter ! I muft acknow- 
ledge Marquis, that all this 1s of a confummate 
politician,——’tis what is charactered under the 
common phrafe of uz coup de maitre. 

And accordingly the moft complete fuccefs has 
attended you~ hopes. ‘The poor Countefs ! though 
fhe iste ces! your warmth, could not hold out 
againít your coldnefs. The apprenenfion left this 
indifference might be real, has tb.« vn her into 
the utmoft inquietude. Come then, you Machi- 


avel in love, come and furvey the work you ha 
made 
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made. Come, anc wipe off her falling tears.— 
Come to triumph i: your vi€tory, and our defeat. 
Gods ! what is the moft fenfible woman in the 
world, when love has once taken poffeffion of her 
heart ! Why are you not here a witnefs to the 
upbraidings fhe breathes out againft me ! For what 
caufe, you’ll fay ? Why truly, I have had it 
feems inthe farft place, an injurious diffidence of 
her virtue ; and in the fecond a miftaken notion 
of your pretenfions. I firft fuppofed them cri- 
minal, and then took it into my head to punifh 
you forthem. [am fevere cruel, unjuft, with 
many epithets more of the fame kind, which fhe 
has heaped upon me. 


What emotion! Well, take my word for it, 
that this fhall be the laft ftorm I fhall ever fuftain 
for intermeddling between you ; and let me here 
moít cordially renounce the confidence you have, 
each of you honoured me with. We advifers 
truly, in fuch cafes, ftand a moft admirable Jay 
of it! hey folely are charged with every thing 
difagreeable in the quarrel, and the lovers enjoy 
the whole pleafure of the reconciliation. 

However, upon reflection, I think myfelf weak 
to have any manner of refentment upon this oc- 
cafion. You are a couple of children, whofe 
waywardnefs ought rather to amufe me. I fhould 
regard you each with a philofophic eye, and con- 
tinue ftill my friendfhip to you both. Come hi- 
ther then, immedfately, and acquaint me if you 
acquiefce in this refolve of mine. Come away, 
and drop the petty tyrant, for the prefent. Let 
us make peace, and frame a triplealliance to- 
gether. My wvr-. dear infants ! One of them 
has furt sannocent views, and the other fo fecure 
inv’ cue, that to keep them any longer afunder, 
w ould be a cruelty founded on injuftice. 

JU 3 Farewel. 


LET- 
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LET TER XXXV. 


if See plainly Marquis, that the only way to 
preferve terms with women, even of the beft 
underftanding and virtue, is never to interfere in 
their love affairs. Il have taken my refolution ; 
and for the time to come, fhall never mention 
your name tothe Countets, unlefs fhe wretts it 
trom me —I hate altercation.—However, this 
refolve fhall not in the leaft affect my fentiments 
toward you, any more than the friendfhip I fhall 
ever preferve for her. Butthough I remain her 
ally, I fhallmake itno fcruple to hold on my com- 
merce with you, inthe fame free manner asufual ; 
and fhall continue, fince you prefs it, to give you 
my Opinions, upon every circumftance of life, 
you fhall propofe to me : but upon this condition 
be it ; that I may not be denied the liberty of 
laughing fometimes, at your expence. 

However, this privilege I cannot make ufe of 
at prefent ; for if the Countefs adheres to her re- 
folution, which isnot to fee you alone. I donot 
perceive that your affairs are likely to affordme 
much variety. She perfectly remembers what 
I ufed lately to tell her: fhe knows her heart, and has 
reafon to icar it. She muftbea very imprudent 
woman indeed, who confides in her own forces, 
and dares expoie herfelf without apprehenfion to 
the folicitations of a man fhe likes. Nothing is 
fo dangerous as the prefence, as the approach of 
an object beloved. The emotionthat animates, 
the warmth with which the inti:> noerfon is as it 
were kindled up, awake the fenfes, inilame the 
mind, and excite defires. Į faid to the Cou; tefs 
on 
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one day, that wom°n may be compa ed to an 
harpfichord, which tho’ ever fo well tuned, emits 
no found, ’tillthe mafters hand begins to operate. 
‘Louch but the keys, and the tones refpend 
Finifh the parallel, and deduce your confequen- 
ces. 

But after all, what have you toccmplain of, 
my metaphyfical friend ? Yo behold the Countefs, 
to hold tender converfe with her, to liften to the 
Joft melody of her voice, to render her little affidui- 
ties (b) 3; to fpin the thread of fentiment to a hair 
and to edify from her fublime leétures apon vir- 
tue ; do not thefe, Marquis, conftitute your fu- 
preme felicity ? Quit, quit to earthly fouls, thofe 
groveling defires, which begin now to appear tco 
plainly in you. ‘To confider you in your prefent 
ftate, one would imagine that I was not much 
miftaken, when I hinted, that eventhe moft re- 
fined paffion, was but a more delicate effect of 
thefenfes. ‘Your own experience has compelled 
you at Jength,into my fentiments. I am not forry 
forit. I would have youi mortified for your incre- 
dulity. Adieu. 

P. S. The Chevalier, your old rival, has re- 
fented the difdain of the Countefs, by throwing 
himfelf atthe feet of the Marchionefs, her coufin. 
T his choice is arare encomium on histafte. But 
they were formed for one another. I fhall be 
curious enough to know how far this hopeful paf- 
fion may be able to carry them. 














(b) See Letterix. firft paragraph, the Zta/ics 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


O U imagine, Marquis, that I do not per- 
ceive all the irony of thofe compliments you 
pretend to make me, on my feigned reconciliati- 
on, as I fancy you fuppofe it, with the Countefs. 
But in reality, we had never fallen out. She 
foon made an apology for fome hafty refle@Gtions, 
imputed them all to love, and intreated me to 
continue till, my friendly counfels to her. 

‘<< But my good lady, what end will all my 
affiftance anfwer, except to prepare a farther tri- 
umph for our anagonift! My opinion, in this 
council of war, is for quitting the field: for what- 
ever „confidence you may place in your own 
{trength, flight only, can infure your fafety.”? 

She imagines truly, that fhe has fhewn an high 
inftance of effort, in the laft converfation fhe 
held with you. But all women fpeak to their 
lovers, after the fame manner.—** I reft fatisfied 
with your heart, they cry; your fentiments and 
efteem are all tie aim of my ambition. ‘l’here 
are women, I am afraid, indelicate enough to 
accept moft willingly, what I refufe. For my 


part. I {hall never envy them their prize.” And 
fo forth. 


“Take care Marquis, how you reje& thefe re- 
fined no ions, openly: To feem to fufpe& their 
fincerity upon fuch occafions, would be more 
than unpolite, it would be indifcreet. You 
fhould applaud and encourage their error, if you 
would profit of it. ‘They would appear delicate, 
and infenfible to every other Pita.. but thofe 
of fentiment and intetle& only. This ıs ‘¢heir 


Syftem ;——this their very foul. Some certa:. ty 
there 
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there are, who imp: fe upon themfelves in thefe 
Opinions, but in trith, the generality of them 
only endeavour to impofe upon you. 

But whatever may be the reafon for equivo- 
cating upon thefe occafions, is it not a very hap- 
py thing, that they take the trouble of deceiving 
you after this manner? What obligations fhould 
you not acknowledge to them? ‘l’hey give a va- 
lue by this means, tothe flighteft favours, which 
without this artifice, would bear no price. You 
fhould admire our addrefs.—By pretendi 1g an in- 
difference, toward what you call the pleafures of 
love,—jin carrying the affection fo tar, as even to 
declare an averfion to them, we augment the me- 
rit of thofe facrifices we are fuppofed to make 
you. Wethus render you grateful, for the very 
obligations we are ourfelves equally indebted to 
you for; and exaé& a tribute even from our con- 
querors. And fince it has been decreed from the 
firft, that we fhould {till impofe upon you, what ac- 
knowledgments do you owe us, for chufing the 
moft agreeable manner of doing fo? We but cheat 
you to your gain, and multiply difficulties, only 
to increafe your triumph. Anxieties and cares 
are but the purchafe of your pleafures. How 
flattering to your vanity, a pretence to boaft, 
<e "This fair one, fo delicate of fentiment, fo cold 
to all impreffions of fenfe; fo nice, fo jealous of 
her fame, now facrifices to me her repugnance, 
her fears, and her pride. My nterit, my perfo- 
nal accomplifhments, my adarefs, have won a 
fortrefs, impregnable to all other affailants. Jo 
triumphe! lo Paan{ What wittory! What 
glory P? 

Bv 1f women on their part a€&ted ingenuoufly ; 
wese they as unguarded in declaring their fenti- 
L 5 ments 
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ments, as you are afliduous 11 penetrating them 


you could not poffibly make iuch a vain boatfting 
to yourfelves. What flattering pleafures would 
be at once deftroyed! You ought never, there- 


fore, to impute this referve to them asa fault, 
from whence you reap fuch happy advantages. 
Feign rather to be impofed upon, nay affift in 
the deceit yourfelves: It will but heighten and 
refine your pleafures. 

If the Countefs fhould happen to intercept this 


letter! wnat reproaches, what upbraidings fhould 
I again fuftain 





Adieu, 


LET 
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LETTER BAY 


Know well enough, that a man of your rank, 
efpecially a voung officer, is frequently tempt- 
ed into bad company; and confequently, may 
fometimes be arrefled in fis courfe, by lome of 
thofe firens you hint at in your letter (c). How- 
ever, notwithftanding fuch excufe, you have not 
guefied amiis; for I fhould certainly have give.t 
you a fevere leéture upon this occafion, if I was 
not perfuaded, that in tne prefent fituation of your 
heart, fuch Circe’s cannot have magic enough to 
detain you long in chains, from the fole obje& of 
your conftancy. (d) 

But the Cuuhtefs refents it, you tell me; and 
I am not at all furprized at her jealoufy; as it 
but confirms my general opinion of your metaphy- 
ficalfemales. You may judge from hence, the 
fincerity of their profefiOons. T heir refentment is 
of a fingular nature truly !— For after all, what 
do thefe low-bred mixens rob them of? They 
have not the leaft idea of /entiment; and the 
Countefs, to be fure, is nothing elfe from top 
to toe. 

Women are ftrangely inconfiftent with them- 
felves! They affe& to defpife thefe mock heroines, 
but betray a certain fear at the fame time, that 
rifes above contempt. (e). And in reality, have 


(c) The Opera girls. 


(d) Circe was a forcerefs, who detained Ulyffes 
in his courfe on his return to Penelope 


< { ) View them with feornful, yet with jealous 
ev $s.” Pope, 


they 
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they not reafon to fear them Are you not bet- 
ter pleafed withthe familiarity of their converfe, 
than with the company of wo nen in higher life ; 
where attention, refpect, and ftri€ét decorum 
muft be obferved? With the firft, men are per- 
fectly at their eafe; they feel themfelves in their 
natural ftate of freedom: with the latter, eon- 
ftrained, circumfpe&, and rehearfing as it were 
a part, they never chufe to perform. From the 
characters I have had of fome of thefe familiars, 
I imagine them very capable of rendering a man 
truant in fome particulars, even tothe woman he 
loves beft in the world; but then this infidelity, 
if one may give it fo harfh a name, is feldom car- 
ried farther by a man of fenfe. “They may ex- 
cite a tranfient defire, but are incapable to fix a 
permanent paffion. 

Thefe dramatis perfone might indeed be dan- 
gerous fociety, had they either in their wit or 
manners, a fund fufficient to entertain you in the 
progrefs, as muchas they do on the commencement 
of their acquaintance. A little common-place 
chat readinefs of addrefs, and fuperficial breed- 
ing, take you in at firft. Ye have not the teaft 
delicacy ! the freedom of their converfation, the 
livelinefs of their manners, even the irregularity 
of their conduct, bewitch ye for the time; a gid- 
dy, thoughrlefs tranfport, poffeffes itfelf of your 
fenfes; and thus ye dream whole hours away, as 
minutes. 

But happily for you, they have feldom fub- 
{tance enougn to fupport a material part: they 
generally want education and improvement, and 
confequently foon run the cour‘f> of heir narrow 
circle. “Ihe iame ftories, the fame concciic and 
the fame mimuickries, recur again; and one 1. 

dom 
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dom laughs at the fame jeft twice, when fome 
efteem for the person does not fupport the hu- 
mour. 

‘The Countefs then, may be perfe&ly ealy 
with regard to thefe galantries. I know you well 
encugh, to be anfwerable for it, that fuch mif- 
tre{fes can never be able to rival her. But, there 
are certain fort of women, that may be truly 
dangerous to you, namely, your ladies of clan- 
deftine galantry. Thefe are a kind of equivocal 
clafs in life, who hold a middle rank between 
women of character, and thofe I have been fpeak- 
ing of. “They affociate with the fcrmer, and dif- 
fer from the latter, only in apyearances. More 
free than fond, they impofe upon your fex, by 
lending to fentiments the leaft refined, a -certain 
air of palron, which is miftaken for love. They 
have the art of ftamping an impreffion of tender- 


nefs, upon the vulgar appetite for pleafure. 
They would make ycu believe, that it is from 


choice, upon a thcrough conviction of jour ex- 
traordinary merits, they furrender. If you are 
not aware of their true character, you will find 
it difficult to diftinguifh the motives of their kind- 
nefs, from a real fenfibility of heart; and be apt 
to miftake fcr an exvefs of paflion, what is only a 
fever of the fenfes. You flatter yourfelf that you 
are accepted as a lover, when ycu are but in- 
vited as a galant. 

‘Thefe are the fort of women I fhould moft fuf- 
pect, for fupplanting the Countefs. The finan- 
cier’s (f) widow, who has been lately introduced 
into her parties ~- is of this chara&ter. I perceiv— 






























(f, A receiver general of the French revenues: 


ed 
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ed it was the firft evening we pent together; and 
in your former letter, you hiit at fome lures fhe 
let drop before you. Had not the Countefs reafon 
to be alarmed at thefe advances? Your paffion 
forthis latter, I do really believe at prefent, to 
be {trong enough to induce you to facrifice every 
confideration toit. But how long may it continue 
fo? The lady we are {peaking of, is handfome, 
has gaiety and fpirit, and but juft entered into 
that ftage of life, when women willingly under- 
take the charge of young men, introduce them 
into the world, and teach them their firft leffons 
of gallantry. 

‘That tender anc attentive air, with which fhe 
receives and accofts you, may have its effe@. Be 
cn your guard: remember I give you warning. 
Men unawares, attach themfelves to fuch wo- 
men, even while they are defpifing them; and 
they havethe art, often to make ye do more filly 
things, thanany other fort of women in the world. 











Adieu, 


LET 
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He 
faid that Corneille has drawn the chara@ters of 


mankind, asthey ought to be, and Racine fuch as 
they really are. I maintained the dire@ contrary 
opinion. We hada very critical audience at this 
difpute 3; and I carried the queftion, upon a poll. 
T his perhaps, I was nota little vainof. But the 
pro and con would take up too much of my letter. 
—Call to fee me foon, and I may entertain you 
perhaps, with both fides of the argument. Eve- 
ry one has their own manner of painting things, 
and I have mine among the reft. I fketch out 
women juft as I found them, and am forry I can- 
not reprefent them as they would pretend to be. 
But to your letter. 

‘The kind of languor that oppreffes you, does 
not furprize me. ‘The tndifpofition of the Mar- 
chionefs, has deprived you of the opportunity of 
feeing her coufin; your heart has continued in 
the fame fituation for three intire days : "tis quite 
natural for fuch a circumftance to produce fuch 
an effe&t. Neither does the coolnefs you are 
fometimes fufceptible of, toward the Countefs, 
feem more extraordinary to me than the former. 
In the fondeft paffions one is fenfible, at times, 
of certain weary moments, which furprize even 
the perfop hemfelves who are affe&ted with 


them. Love has its /yncope’s (g), as well as o- 
ther 








(g) A faintnefs or intermiffion of pulfe. 
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ther difeafes. Whether the eart, fatigued with 
its owu emotions, fteals a refr fhing nap; or that 
its attention is not fteady enough for contempla- 
ting always the fame obje&t ; at fometimes expe- 
riences its intervals of indifference, without being 
able in the leaf{t, to account for them. The 
{ftronger the guf#t, the profounder the calm : and 
this iufpenfion, believe me, is often more fatal 
to love, than the very ftorm and tempeft itfelf. 
‘This paflion is extinguifhed by too ftrong, or too 
uniform a refiftance. ‘The generality of women 
have only one way of refifting : a woman of fenfe 
and clevernefs docs more :—fhe varies her mode 
of defence ; and this is the very fublime of the art. 

But the Countefs, it feems, prefers the duties 
of friendfhip, to thofe of love ; and this is a new 
reafon for your coldnefs toward her. Love is a 
jealous and tyranical fentiment, which is never 
fatished, unlefs its obje& facrifices to it every 
tafte, every devoir, every paffion. You have 
done nothing for it yet, while there remains ftill 
any thing more to be done. Prefer your duty, 
friendfhip, or any other focial tye, but for anin- 
{tant—it refents it retaliates. 

The forced compliments you pay to the fnan- 
ciere, are an inftance of this unreafonable pique. 
I could wifh however, that you had not carried 
it fo far as to attend her on her laft vifit to the 
Countefs. The time you ftaid with her there, 
the pleafure you appeared to fhew in entertaining 
her, the queftions fhe propofed to you, with re- 
gard tothe fituation of your heart—thefe things 
I fay, prove thetruth of my fentimcnts to you on 
this headin my laft letter. 

You may pretend if you pleafe, that all his 
flirting has but the more confirmed your paffior 
for 
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for the Counteis ; vut your embarsaffment, when 
fhe afked you the next day, how long you had 
ftaid with the wid>w, when you efcorted her 
home ; the evafive anfwer you gave, and the 
pains you took to di pel her flighteft doubts, fuf- 
ficiently convince me that you are more guilty 
than you would acknowledge or even than you 
really imagine yourfelf to be. 

The Countefs herfelf takes the affair in this 
light ; for did you not obferve the affectation 
with which fhe endeavoured to pique your love 
by commending your old rival, the Chevalter ? 
I may venture to promife for it, that you will not 
haftily fall back again into that letargy you fo 
lately complained of. Jeaioufy is preparing em- 
ployment fufficient to keep you awake. 

But how can vou make fo light of the poor 
Miarchionefs’s misfortune! You will foon find, 
that the fmall-pox has not altered her face alone: 
her temper will partake of the change, believe 
me, as foonas the glafs informs her how great it 1s, 
How much I pity her! But, pity her whole fex, 
at the fame time! With what cordiality will fhe 
hate, and tare them to pieces | Your Countefs is 
at prefent, her deareft friend. How long will 
fhe continue fo, think you ? She is really, an ex- 
treme pretty woman, and has a complexion fo 
apt to make others look like gypfies : what en- 
vious breaches do I not forefee ! 

I forgot to commence a ferious quarrel with 
You fir, for a piece of your ill behaviour to me. 
you have had the indifcretion to fhew moft of my 
late letters, to Monfieur de la Rochefaucault, I 
fhall ceafe w iting to you, if I find you cannot 
keep a fe^ zc. I fpeak my fentiments freely e- 
nougil before him, in converfation ; but muft 


be 
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be a good deal vainer than I am, who can flatter 
themfelves that their writings may be able to ftand 
the criticifm of fuch a reader 








Farewel. 


le EL ok Oe XXXIX. 


HE rednefs, that the fmall-pox has left up- 
on the charms of the unfortunate Marchio- 
neis, mortifies her extremely. I am not furpri- 
zed at her purpofe of retiing to the country, for 
fome time: fhe is not really, in a fit condition to 
appear abroad. If this humbling accident hadnot 
happened, the Chevalier might not perhaps have 
found the fiege fo eafy to carry, as it is probable 
he had at firft imagined. May not this ferve to 
prove, that women’s virtue generally depends 
upon circumftances, and diminifhes always with 
their pride? (h) 
But I am afraid of this example for the Coun- 
tefs. Nothing is more dangerous for a woman, 
than the frailty of her friend. Love, in itfelf al- 
ready too alluring, abtains new vigour by conta- 
gion, if you'll allow me the expreffion. It is not 
from our hearts alone, it draws it forces: recruits 














(5b) Here is may be obferved, that Ninon’s ima- 
praa is not at all phlegmatic A flight matter 
erves her for proof. In this paflage fhe fuppofes an 
event, and then reafons upon it, a5 t &t 


are 











fmare. I am therefo e, not at all furprized at 
the many kind things the Marchionefs has lately 
faid to her coufin, in your favour. Hitherto, 
they -have both of them, conduéted themfelves 
upon the fame principles (a) What confufion then, 
muft it be to her, if the Countefs alone, fhould 
have reaped the benefit of them? 

Ihe Marchionefs has befides, a further reafon 
at prefent, more than another woman might have 
had, to contribute toward the defeat of her friend. 
She has loft her beauty, and may therefore be 
obliged, in order to preferve her lever, to make 
fome condefcenfions, more than were requifite in 
her former fhould Gan fhe fuffer, think you, 
that another flhould retain theirs, at a lefs ex- 
pence? ‘his would be fubmitting to a mortify- 
ing fuperiority: I am therefore convinced that 
fhe would run any length, to relax the moral of 
your charming Adelaide. Should fhe fucceed, in 
good truth Itremble at the unluckinefs of circum- 
ftances! To have been once, as handfome as our 
friend—to ceafe to be fo any longer, our rival’s 
charms each day improving—yet ftillto be con- 
demned to appear in contraft with her! Oh fir 
itis atria], beyond our wifdom’s ftrength! it baf- 
fles all philofophy Among women, friendfhip 
cancels, or commences rivalfhips. I mean the 
conteft for beauty only—it would be too much to 


add that of paffior alfo. 




















(a) Sea the converfation of the Countefs, with 
Monfcur de la Sablierie, Letter XXXI. 





I fore- 
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I foreice it with concern, out I muft predi& it 
to you. Whatever precautions the Countefs 
may ule, to footh the misfoitune of the Marchi- 
onefs, fhe will make but an ingrateful return for. 
I don’t know how it is, but every thing a pretty 
woman fays upon fuch an occafion, to one who 
never was, oris no longer handfome, carries with 
it a certain air of compaffion, which cancels all 
her kindnefs, and mortifies the perfon fhe would 
confole. ‘Ihe more pains fhe takes to appear 
infenfible of her fuperiority over the unfortunate 
obje&t, the more fhe confirms it; and feems to 
confefs a fubaltern merit in the other, thro’? cha- 
rity, rather than the fpontaneous will, with which 
we ufually acknowledge inferior charms. (b). 

Intruth Marquis, women feldom deceive each 
other by the mutual compl ner L.y pay. AH 
of them know perfe&tly well, what rate to fet 
upon civrlities of this fort: fo that as they fpeak 
without fincerity, they liften without gratitude: 
and fhould the female panegyrift be of the beft 
faith in the world, in cther particulars, the fair 
one whofe beauty is praifed, in order to judge of 
her veracity, attends lefs to her words, than her 
features. Is fhe homely? we believe, and love 
the flatterer. Near our own rank of beauty? 
we receive the compliment coolly, and difdain 
her. But, if handfomer—we hate her worfe, 
even than we did before. In fhort, believe me, 
that whtlethe pre-eminence of charms remains in 
contempt between two females, no perfe& amity 
can ever be eftablifhed. Can two merchants, 




































(b) Damn with faint praife, ccinmend with civil 
leer , Pope. 
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want of cordiality mong women, has feldom 
been inveftigated. ‘1 hofe who appear the moft 


fondly conne&ted, oft n break for the fmalleft 
matter. 








than 
yield our rival fo high a triumiph. Whenever 


two pretty women are fo lucky, to meet with 
the leaft plaufible occaf on, of ridding themfelves 
of each other, they :ay hold of it with fo much 
eagernefs, and hate one another fo cordially, that 


one may eafily judge what fort of an affe&tion 
had fubfifted between them before. 


Well Marquis, do I fpeak my mind freel 
















carries me. 
ons of every thing, and am not {paring even of my 
ownexpence; for I am certainly, not more exempt 
than another, from the failings I defcribe. But 
as I truft, that all I havefaid will remain a fecret 
between us, I am mot afraid of bringing myfelf in- 
to a fcrape with my fex, who would doubtlefs 
have great reafonto refent my franknefs. ‘The 
Countefs however is above fuch difguifes, and 
honeftly confeffes to the truth of my propofitions. 

How few women are there of this ingenuous 
nature? 











Adieu. 
LETTER. 
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LETER Abe 


E example of the ’Aarchionefs then, has 

had no effect yet, apon the heart of her 
friend? It feems on the contrary, that the Coun- 
tefs keeps rather more on her guard againft you ; 
and has retented fome flight freedoms you have 
lately indulged yourfelf in with her. 

I wasin hopes that on this occafion, fhe would 
have reminded you of the former declarations of 
deference and difintereftednefs you made on the 
firft overtures of your pafon. T hisis the ufual 
way in fuch cafes. But what is very fingular in 
this affair, is, that the fame earneftnefs, which a 
woman looks upon as w nt * reipedt, onthe 
commencement of an amour, fhall pafs with her 
for a proot of love and efteem, after the comple- 
tion of it. Liften to wives and mniftrefles, attend 
to their rcpining murmurs, againít carelefs huf- 
bands and lukewarm lovers: you’ll find their 
complaints generally to be, that they have Jof 
their efteem; and they impute their coldnefs to 
this alone. But among ourfe!ves, what they ima- 
gine to be tokens of refpeét and efteem, are they 
not the very reverfe of fuch fentiments ? 

I had told you long ago, that women, would 
they honeftly confefs, make love, to confift in 
warm defire, even more than men do. Obferve 
a miftrefs onthe commencerient of her paffion 
and love is then an dea, purely metaphyfical; in 
which the fenfes have a great manner of concern. 
Like the ftoic phiiofophers, who in the midft of 
torments, woud not confefs their pain fhe re- 
mains fome ti ne a martyr to her own fyftem: ’till 


at 
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at length, love beccmes triumphant, and nature 
will prevail. 

After this, the loyer would have much buf- 
nefs truly, to play >ack her metaphyfical theory 
upon her. ‘£* That tnis refined paffion exifts fole- 
ly in fublimme conceit , and fpiritual intercourfe : 
that it would be degraxcing its abftrac& and celeftial 
nature, toimpure it with any thing merely human 
or material,’? &c. 

Hie may boaft his fuperftitious reverence and 

devotion—in vain.—The preaching prieft wi! 
never be admitted to facrifice at our aicars, be- 
lieve me. His re/pect would be taken for affront, 
his delicacy for derifion, and his fine-f[pun ha- 
yvangues for difingenuoi 5 evafions. All the cre- 
dit he could expe&t, w uldbe, that fhe may, per- 
haps, fuppofe ^> hav ag had lefs delicate engage- 
ments with fome other fair one, might have re- 
duced him to the fad necefflity of parading thefe 
chimera’s before his miffre/s—in name only. And 
what is admirable upon fuch occafens, is, that 
the very apology they, tupply him with, proceeds 
fromthe fame principle. 
I fee what deference you have for my com- 
mands: you have not only expofed my letters to 
Monfieur de la Rochefaucault, but you read them 
in public company. It is true that the partial o- 
pinion of my friends upon them, makes me fome 
amends for your ir difcretion ; and in truth I think 
my beít way is to proceed without referve, as 
before. But at 1 aft, I hope you will have proper 
caution wheneve I fay any thing, in which the 
honour of the Countefs is concerned. Without 
this condition, you muft expeé no more letters 
from 
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LEITER ALL 





O Marquis, fay what you will, Icannot for- 

give you that extrerne impatience, with 
which you prefs, for what you ftile your fupreme 
felicity. Ignorant as you are, will you never be 
periuaded, that when you are fecured of a wo- 
man’s heart, ıt fhould be your chief pleafure to 
\ajoy her defeat for iome time, before you com- 
pleat it? You are a perfećt novice, if you do not 
know, that of all pleafures, thofe of love require 
to be huíbanded with the greateít ceconomy. 
Were I a man, 2n |hadı e fortune to win a heart, 
I mean fuch a one as the Countefs’s, with what 
parfimony would I ufe my dv- ze! How ma- 
ny gradations would I oblige myfelf to pafs through, 
fucceffively and lowly ! How many delicate plea- 
fures, unknown to the generality of men, would 
I, as it we. ,create to myfelf! like the mifer; I 
would inceflantly contempla: my treafure, rejoice 
in the richnefs of it, be confcious that it conítitu- 
ted my higheft felicity, place my whole fcheme 
of happinefs inthe poffeffion of it, in looking upon 
it as my own peculiar propert::, in being the a bfo- 
lute difpofer of it, and yet, ftrengthen myfelf in 
the refolution, not to leffenit by ufe ! W hat tran- 
{port to read in the eyes of a tovely woman, the 
dominicn you have over hes to obferve in all 
her actions relative to you, a í ill increafing ten- 
dernefs ; to perceive her voice allume a fofter 
tone whene’er fhe {peaks of, orto',,ou 3 toview her 
blufhes, even upor a compliment of courfe, and 


to triumph in Fer ccenfufion upon any perticular 


addrefs ! 
Can 
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Can there be a fituation on earth, more flat- 
tering than that of a lover, confcious of a reéci- 
procal flame ? And what furer proof can he re- 
quire, than inftances like thefe ? How charming 
to be expe€ted with an impatience, that her 
whole prudence cannot conceal ; to be received 
with a welcome, which charms the more, b 
the endeavours fhe makes in part, to hide her 
tranfport! She has dreffed herfelf in your t fe, 
takes the very mien, the accent; the whole air 
of perfon, that is known to be moft agreeable to 
you. Before fhe ufed to adorn herfelf, to charm 
your fex in general. At prefent, her toilette is 
fpread for you alone. For you thefe jewels, this 
ribbon, that bracelet, are t on. You are the 
fole obje&t of her who attire. You are become 
her fecond felfe She loves you over again in her 
Own image. 

Can there, even in love, be a more enchanting 
{cene, thanthe faint relu€tance ofa yielding fair, 
fupplicating you not totake adyantage cf her 
weaknefs, reduced to owe her very virtueto you? 
In a word, can any thing be more bewitching, 
than a voice faltering with emotion, than thofe 
denials, for which fhe feems almoft to reproach 
herfelf, and foftens the rigour of by the moft ten- 
derregards, even before they are complained of ? 

How can you fuffer fuch inchantment tobe dif- 
folved ? For my part I cannot conceive it : and 
yet, when your hafty wifhes fhall be accom- 
plifhed, thefe truly delicate pleafures dimuinifh in 
proportion to th: facility of your victory. It re- 
mained in your power to prolong, to augment 
them, in affording yourfelf leifure to contemplate, 
and enjoy the refined and fuperior fweetnefs ofthem. 
But ye are never fatisfied, ’ti the poffeflion is 
abfolute, eafy and uninterrupted ; pnd yet, areat 

Vo.L.II. M terward 
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the refinements of pleafure. 
my experience, that an ceconomy of our paffions, 


is perhaps the of nal metaphyfics inlove. 
You will, in fine, perc ive fı 


little confideration you have for - 


tere{ts,in your prefent impatient condu& toward 
the Courtefs. 
But, to baffle all you fchemes, I fhallbe fre- 
quent in my ~.uits and counfels to her. Now do 


not put on æ long face, anc toproach me with 
playing a double part between ye ; for in reality, 
according to my notions, I ac equally forthe ad- 
vantage of both partics. 












Farewel. 
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LETTER XLII. 





Pity you, Marqtis! Not I, truly : You ne- 
ver govern yourfe'f by my counfels, and I am 
not forry to fee you fuffer for it fometimes. You 
thought it was now high time to advance your 
famiuliarities with the Countefs. ‘The unreterved 
way fhe fpeaks of love, that eafinefs of her man- 
ners, the ready forgivenefs of your many indif- 
crettons, the franknefs of her ralivion the Plato- 
nifi s all thofe I fay, had led you into a pre- 
fumption, that the fer-ritv £ her morals might 
have been confideral y abated, of late. But 
experience has, fhew you the ignorance of your 
error ; and all this external freedom, you will 
find to be only an alluring and political artifice. 
——But then—to abufe your fimple hearted, plain 
dealing folk, after fuch a manner ’ Tis moft un- 
generous treatment, truly ! and merits all the re- 
fentment that can poffibly be fhewn, upon fo juf- 
tifiable an occafion ! 

Now, fhalll fpeak to you with my ufual ingenu- 
oufnefs ? You are fallen into a miftake, which 
is but too common with your fex. They rarely 
judge of us, but from outward appearances : 
they imagine, that every woman who does not 
hold her virtue co ftantly in armour, may be- 
come an eafier conqueft, than a prude: nor does 
even experience convince them of their error 
By which means, they expoie themfelves often to 
fevere repulfes, which are ¢herefore the more 
mo tifying, as the leaft expecteu ‘rom that quarter, 

Their reprize then, is to acc ‘fe us of jilting 
and caprice. Ye all cry out, v ith one voice, 


M 2 ‘© Why 
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€ Why fitch equivocal proceedings? If a wo- 


man is determined to remain inexorable, why 
fhould fhe cruelly amufe the hopes of her lover ? 
Should there not be a confcermity between your 
fentiments and actions ? Ir fine, isit not unge- 
nerous to fuffer you to love us ftill, while you 
difpenfe with yourfelves fora return? Is not this 
a difingenuous nay, a difhoneft conduét ? 
Is not this to make a mock of love and fenti- 
ment °”?? &Wc. 

No, gentlemen——‘it is only making a mock 
of your vanity.—Ycu doubtlefs, bring a heavy 
charge againft.us ; but after all, it is wein re- 
ality, who are the moft equivocated with: for, 
do yon mention f: only to ennoble a paf- 
fion which is the leaft fen mental of any ? 

Befides, is it not yourfe, es who lay us under 
the neceffity of playing this game ? Ifa woman 
has even the flighteft knowledge of your fex, fhe 
muft know that the {trongeft—the only tye over 
your affeciiz.is, is hope fhe ought furely then, 
to fupply conftant food tc youl expeé€tations. 
Should her deportment but cnce affume an invin- 
cible air—No more hope—No more lover. 
What a ferlorn ftate! what an humble condition! 
For let a woman’s virtue be ever fo fevere, her 
heart is never thereby rendered lefs fenfible to 
the defire ^af pleafing ; nor does her glory confift 
lefs in attractine your homage and adorations.— 
But, well knowing that thofe from whom they 
expect them, tender their devoirs from motives 
that mortity their pride; and not being able to 
rectify this vulgar def ci, they employ their whole 
art in taking a fafe advantage of it; and ftill pre- 
ferve their adm..ers, by fuffering thofe hopes to 
fubfift, which they never mean to fulfil, ma 
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If they happen to have addrefs, they fucceed 
in their fcheme ; and if a woman has the lteaft 
knowledge of her true interefts, fhe will revolve 
to herfelf what the Countefs faid to me, in our 
lait converfation together. ‘€ 1 know well what 
fort of value to fe. upon the J love you of men, 
and thoroughly comp ehend the full fcope of their 
proteítations. ltis therefore my own fault, if I 
fuffer myfelf to be impofed upon by them. 
Andindeed, after one has comprehended their de- 
fign, our pride alone, one fhould fancy, might, be 
fufficient to difconcert their views. Rcfentment, 
when their behaviour provokes it, is not the beft 
fhield we can take up againftthem. Whoever is 
reduced to call in fore’ and fummon anger 
to their affiftance, bi rays the poverty of their 
own refources. A ine irony, a {mart raillery, 
or a mortifying ilight, are more effe&tual difcou- 
ragements Let there be no quarrels, and there 
wril be hp occafion for reconciliations ; which 


always gafn fome ground What advantages will 
not fuch conduct depiive them of! 





























c€ Prudes, indeed, take quite another method. 
Make but the leaft attack upon them, and they 
are upin arms, at once; as if thecredit of their 
chaftity was to rife, in proportion to the height 
oftheir refentment. But, what is the effe& of fo 
much ftarchnefs ? Men of the world are apt to 
fay, I might not have fuftained this repulfe, had 
I not ill-timed riy attack. It is my indifcretion 
and not my aflu ance, that is rebuked. At ano- 
ther conjecture the crime of to-day, might per- 
haps be the merit of to-morrow. Her prefent re- 
fentment is a hint, to wa ha more critical mi- 
xn ite, when I may probably obtain more indul- 

gence, anddifarm her pride. I muft appeafe he 
wrath, and the furef{t way of n akirg her forg t 
Ni ? ths 
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his offence, is, in the inftant of forgivenefs, to 
oitend agatn. ‘This I fay may be their reafoning 
with thefe outrageoufly virtuous 3 but in my man- 
ner of treating fnch impertinence, they can never 
make ufe of this method of ars ument. (a) 

‘“ The Marquis, for exan ple, has fometimes 
betrayed his re/pec?ful inten ions, by his eyes. I 
uled but one method, upon thefe occafions ; I 
have feemed to take no notice of it, and infenfibly 
gave a turn to the converfation, which drew his 
attention upon other objećts. This addrefs ferved 
me extremely well, ’till the laft time we were to- 
gether ; and then, indeed, there was no farther 
difflembling with him. He would have onoured 
me with fome freed hich however I øuick- 
ly put a {top to, but with ut anger. I thought 
it better to defend myfelf byr afor than by pafi- 
on. lappeared rather mortified, than provoked 35 
and I am certain, that my concern affected him 
more, than the higheft refentment could have 
done. He retiru om œ © inftant with a defpond- 
ang air.—But now, to fee w:.-t Sf the heart is 
made of! Inthe firft moments I feared I had loft 
him ror ever—lI almoft repented me of my cruelty 
-——I thought I had carried my politics too far. But 
a little refleQ&tion re-affumed me again. Has coy- 
nefs ever created inconftancy ?”’ z 
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fa) A friend of mine, reading this paffage, re- 
fembled prudes to dwarfs in armour, who if the 
fight was continued for any time, a:e apt to fink un- 
der the weight of their own accoutrements. And 
added, that the differenc between thefe wirtuofe’s, 
and fuch as the Cou tefs, might be compared t 
charioteer’s, who preferve their feat, by fitting fre 
a deafy init. “Tiefe who fix themfelves, ftiff, are 
li ble to be throw ı out by a jolt. 
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In fhoit, Marquis we talked upon this fubje¢t 
till we were both of us out of breath. And, 1 I 
can anfwer for woman, I think your Countefs 
{tands upon firm ground. You may exclaim a- 
loud againft her urkindnefs ; call her capricious 
and unjuft. But no pleafuresof love for her, that 
are to be purchafed at the expence of her pride. 
This is her abfolute refolve ; and fhe has, believe 
me, ftrength fufficient to fupport it. 

The lofs of your heart would, I really think, 
be a misfortune fhe mizht feel with regret, per- 
haps her whole life. But on the other hand, the 
conditions you impofe on the preferving it, are a 
great deal too fevere. She would compound this 
bufinefs with you. Sh o fix your regards 
without remitting ¢4o, fhe owes herfelf. ‘This ts 
a project, worthy e her fpirit; andI hope it may 
fucceed better with her, than the one fhe formed 
before, to guard her heart from love. We mutt 
attend the event. 

Shall we meet you to-r.cirow, >^ cur intended 
vifit to the p £4e s widow? If you have any 
thing to fay to us, you may take this opportunity 
of making your peace. 





Adieu. 


LET- 
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LETTER XLII. 
I Never expe€ted it Marquis.—But I find that 


my good will to ferve you, is to be paid with 
reproaches only; and I arn, it feems, to take 
fhare with the Countefs, of that 1ll humour her 
coynefs has thrown you into. Do you know now, 
that tho’? what you fay had had any foundation, 
n thing could have morti!.ed me more, than the 
ironical tone with which you pretend to compli- 
ment me upon my principles of philofophy. 

But your making me refponfible, for your fuc- 
cefs in this amour, _.vc. me extremely. Have 
you taken it into your heac that my defign in thefe 
letters, was to give you lecries on feduction? 
Do you make nro difference between teaching 
you how to pleafe, and inftructing you how to 
delude ? ?Tis true I explained to you the phyfical 
caufe of love, both mala and female; but did I 
ever fay, that women were thelefore, the more 
eafily won; Did I ever advife youto attack them 
by the fenfes; or fuppofe them to be void of de- 
licacy or fentiment? I appeal tomy letters— Y ou 
fay you have them all—I defy you to produce a 
fingle paragraph, to this purpofe. 

While your inexperience and bafhfulnefs fuf- 
fered you to appear in an aukward light before 
women, I remarked to you the difadvantages this 
might fubje@t you to, in your progrefs thro’ life. 
I then advifed you to aflume a little more fpirit 
and confidence, inorde to infpire you by degrees, 
with that eafy and beral addrefs which becon es 
a gentleman, in polite commerce with wem a 
Sut, when I fe ind that you carried your prete.1- 
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fions too far, and were likely to affe& t xe honour 
of the Countefs, I confefs Canaiile. that I took 
part againft you. It was very proper I fhould do 
fo: I was then, become her friend. 

‘You may fee then, how unjuft your charges 

are, againít me; and I really think, that your 
opinion of her, is as much fo. You fpeak of 
her, as one of an equivocal chara€ter; as a wo- 
man who is neither determined for nor again{t 
galantry; and then peremptorily conclude, that 
fhe is only a coquette, of an higher clafs than or- 
dinary. 
What a judgment have you framed? But one 
muít make allowance for the pref“nt perturbati- 
ons of your mind. A dif{paffixnate, unprejudiced 
perfon, might have pr ceive. the Countefs to be 
a miftrefs, full as cl .fte as tender ;—a woman 
not profeffling the bew, but pofieffing the fub- 
fiance of virtue. Finally, an amiable fair, whom 
honour and prudence have infpired with the moft 
proper conduét to conciliate her love for you, and 
her duty to herfelf, together. 

The diffculty of blending thefe repugnances 
into one fyftem, is not inconfiderable; and this is 
the fource of that inequality of behaviour which 
perplexes you in her.—Imagine to yourfelf, the 
{ftruggles fhe muft fuftain, the varying modes of 
her defence, and the inconfiftencies, that muft 
unavoidably appear in her actions, who would 
endeavour to preferve a lover, whom too conti- 
nued a refiftance might deprive her of. 

‘There is no keeping a fteady conduct with you 
men.— You are fo very impatient, that you fly 
off frequently, upon the f. ghteft oppofition. You 
d honour to our virtue, but abandon us at the 
f me time. And what a difgrare is this! How 
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many women have facrificed themfelves, to pre- 
vent fuch amortification! But fince in neither 
cafe, one is fure of preferving the lover, we 
ought certainly to prefer that method, which 
may at leaft intitle us to his affe€tions and efteem 
This is our opinion—For the Countefs and I 
have difcuffed, and agreed this point between us 
Shew then more equity, Marquis.—Pity, rather 
than condemn her. If her charaéter had been 
more remits, you would perhaps, have liked it 
better.— But would you do fo long? Not you, 
truiy —-Adieu —We reckon upon your company 
this evening, at Madame de la Fayette’s, and hope 
to meet you there, in a more rational humour. 
‘To-morrow, he Abb de Gedoine isto be 
prefented tome. iamte Save a moft brilliant 
affembly. Will you come But I know how in- 
fipid it muft be to you, as the Countefs will not 
be with me— You would fay of my apartments, 
what Malkerbe has of the gardens of the Louvre : 























In vain you boaft your c>7rms your beauties 
rare ! 
i fee them not—Ca/iffa is not there. 





LETTE 3 
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LET TER XLIV. 
A Calm has at length fucceeded to your ftorm, 


Marquis; and I perceive from your letter, 
that you are at prefent, better pleafed with the 
Countefs, even than youare with yourfelf. What 
an additional force does reafon obtain, in paffing 
thro’ ivory teethandruby lips ! 

Obferve the different effets of the different 
conduct of the twocoufins. The coynefs of the one 
has augmented your efteem, and ccnfirmed your 
love: while the kindnefs of the other has render- 
ed the Chevalier faith! . „auch ıs the natureof 
man! and ingratitude te reward of our favours ! 

This misfortune however, may poffibly be pre- 
vented—And I fhall upon this occaffion, commu- 
nicate to you partof a letter, I have lately recei- 
vedfrom Monfieur de St. Evremond,. You know 
the conftant correfpondez<c we have always held 
together. 

The young Count de fome time ago 
married Mademoifelle de > Of whom he had 
been moft defperately enamoured. Soon after, he 
lamented to me that marriage and poffeflion 
fhould too generally weaken, nay frequently ex- 
tinguifh, the fondeft the moft tender paffion. We 
differted a gooddeal upon fo intereftng a fubject 5 
and as I happened to write, the fame day to S£. 
Evremond, 1 propofed the thefts to him; andl 
fend you the anfwer Irec ived in his own manu- 


fcript. 
Mon- 
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Monfieur de St. EVREMOND zo Mademor- 
Jelle de LP,ENCLOS. 


“< My fentiments agree perfe&ly with yours, 
madam. It is not always, as it is commonly 
Nnagined, that either matrimony or enjoyment, 
of themfelves, diminifh or deftroy this paffion. 
The little difcretion with which we hufband our 
affections ; too abfolute, too eafy, too uninter- 
rupted a poffeffion; thefe are the real fources of 
thofe weanings and difgufts, which arife fo fre- 
quently in love 
‘< When we furrend. ourfelves up without 
referve, to all the exceffes of a paffion, thefe ex- 
traordinary tranfports are apt fuddenly to fubfide, 
to leave a cloyed fatiety upon the mind, and fuf- 
fer the heart to become fenfible of a liftlefs va- 











will find, 
fondnefs 





_ (6) Its dilatation,or expanfion ; which gives af e 
circulation of the blood thro’ the whole anı aai 
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ver, ien, would fix on a hufband, or a lover, 
fhould ftill leave them fomething to defire cach 
day fhould promife fomething new or :are, for 
the morrow. Driverfify his pleafures ; exhibit 
in the fame objet, the quickening fpirit of vari- 
ety, and I will anfwer for his fidelity and con- 
{tancy. 

<< I acknowledge indeed, that marriage, or 
what is {tiled your defeat, 1s in common life, the 
fepuilchre of love: But then, it 1s lefs tothe lo- 
ver, thanto the fair one who complains of this 
mortality, that the defeat is to be imputed. She 
objects to the corruption of the heart, what is but 
the natural confequence of her mal addrefs, and in- 
difcreet ceconomy. as expended at once, 
what would have maintained a pafiion for life : 
She has referved nothing new to amufe the ex- 
pectations, the curiofity of her lever. Like a 
fixed ftatute, fhe excites no defires; and her 
whole role he has already by heart. -” 

s< But with a woman, fuch as I have at pre- 
fent in contemplation, it is the dawn of a fair fum- 
mer’s day : not the hafty fnatch of tranfient joy, 
but a ftated courfe of permanent pleafures ; of 
thofe difclofings of the heart ; thofe mutual con- 
fidences, which charm the foul; thofe ingenuous 
confefions, which efcape your lips; thofe tran- 
fports, which are excited in our breafts, by the 
confcioufnefs of conftituting the whole happinefs 
and merit the entire affection of the perfons be- 
loved. 
‘© This day,in a word, isan ra, when aman 
of refined fentiment, will begin to find out inex 
hauftible treafures, which ’tillthen had been mi- 
deftly concealed from him. The freedom a women 


acquires upon fuch occahions fuffers her to 
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play that wit, that fenfe, and thofe talents, which 
reftrajnt and referve had kept him a ftranger to 
before. Her foulbegins now to take a fiight, but 
foaring ftill under command of the Zure. (c) ‘Thus 
time, fo far from inducing indifference, or dif- 
guft, but rather multiplies reafons for increafing 


tove. 
<< But then we muft ftill fuppofe, that this 


fame woman fhall have government enough over 
her paffions, to keep her affections ever under 
command.—For to preferve a lover, it is not e- 
nough—or rather it is too much—to love him to 
excefs. She muft know howto parcel out her 
fondnefs, by retail—not heap it upon him by 
wholefale. Andferthis vp pofe, modefty is per- 
haps, the moft ingenious device, that could pof- 
fibly be ever imagined, bythe wit and delicacy 


of mankind. (d) 


























‘<< But to deliver herfelf up fo entirely to her 
paflion, to annihilate herfelf, as it were, in the 
prefence of her lover, is the part of a mere no- 
vice in the fcience. "This is not fo love—’tis to 





with better ccconomy, and addrefs. ‘Ihe great- 
nefs 


(c) A metaphor borrowed from falconry. 

(da) This is one, among the many paflages, inter- 
fperfed throughout thefe writings, which afford ad- 
mirable hints to our fex. Modefty is certainly the 
faret charm, to win or wear a lover; be he delicate, 
or be he not. What has been faid of honefty, may be 
a hrmed of this quality, ano; that itis the eff policy; 
e en fuppofing virtue, character and decency, out of 


jueftion. 
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nefs of | er fondnefs, does by no means juftify her. 
The heart is a fiery courfer, whofe mettle tauld 
be reftr ined. If you manage not his forces with 
horiemun hip, his fpirit will but the fooner jade 
him. “Che fame lukewarmnefs that you perceive 
in the lover, after thefe extraordinary tranfports, 
you will alfo be fenfible of in yourfelf ; and you 
will both of you, in a fhort time find yourfelves 
equally inclined to quit the irrecoverable game. 
In fine, it requires more genius to love, and to 
increafe and prolong the happinefs of loving, than 
is too generally imagined 

ce 7°L ill the moment of the fatal Yes, on what- 
ever terms granted, a woman has but little need of 
artifice, to preferve her lover Curiofity excites, 
defire impels, and hope fuftains. But when once 
fuccefs has crowned the adventure, fhe ıs called 
upon to ufe as much pains to preferve her lover, 
as it coft him to win her. It requires that the 
defirc of fixing him fhould infpirit her policies ; 
for the heart ts like an or Lown, eafier to take 
than keep. 

‘© Beauty is fufficient to win our love ; but to 
infure our conftancy, fomething more is necef- 
fary. "EFhere muit be fenfe, addrefs, clever- 
neis, and certain quicknefs ef fpirit. But unhap- 
pily, when they have once ceded the queftion, 
they become too tender, they even prevent our 
wifhes. It would be better, for our mutual ad- 
vantage, were they lefs coy before, and more 
referved after.—I muft repeat it: there is no way 
to poftpone difguft, but by leaving the heart at 
leifure to form its wifhes. 

‘c I hear them continually complaining, that our 
i difference is generally the confequence of their 

mpliances ; eternally reproaching us with the 


times 
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times when whole fummer funs rolled unp ceived 
away in their company. Fruitlefs chidin> ! ’Tis 
upon themfelves, not on us, they fhoud call, 
to reftore that happy and regretted wera. Let 
them forget the favours they have alreed_ grant- 
ed, and they will not labour to exceeu them. 
Let them fuffer us to forget them, and we fhall 
exa& the lefs. I-et them route our affections by 
new difficulties; let our folicitudes revive—in a 
word, fuffer our doubts ftill to require frefh proofs 
of a pafilon, the certainty of which fo much a- 
bates the alue. T henceforward, they will have 
lefs to complain of in us, and more to be fatisfied 


with in themfelves. 
<€ I tell it to yo frankly,—the fcenes would 


be quite fhifted, if women would conftantly bear 
in mind, that their role was always to receive pe- 























farther todefire, and he will be obfequious to ob- 


tain it. Full compliances render the moft be- 
witching charms of none effect, and foon difguft 
the very perfon who exaéts them. ‘This ts nct a 
fpeCtulative problem, but a truth of confirmed 


experience. 
‘<< Poffeflion places all women ona level. The 


homely and the fair, after their conqueft, have no 
difference between them, cxcept the art of pre- 
ferving ftill cur hearts. But what is commonly 
the cafe ? A woman thinks fhe has nothing far- 
ther to do, than to be fubmiffive, fond, mild, c- 
ven tempered, and faithful. So far indeed, fh 


judges right, that thefe qualities fhould be tlic 
foun- 
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foundat on of her chara€ter ; they will feci re our 
efteem: but valuable as they are, if not feafoned 
with a pice of humour and caprice, they will 
fuffer the flame to languifh, for want of air, and 
acertair wearinefs and languor to remain : mor- 
tal poifons tothe beft conftituted hearts. 

‘< Do you know, in fine, the reafon why lo- 
vers are fo foon tired of profperity ? and why 
women pleafe fo little, after having pleafed fo 
much ? ’Tis becaufe both parties have, each of 
them, an opinion equally falfe. One imagines 
that there is nothing more to gain, andthe other 
that there is nothing moreto give Upon which 
Motion, the one flackens his purfuit, and the o- 
ther negle&s to exert herfelf ; or at beft, confines 
her exertion within the province of fubftantial 
They fubftitute reafon and efteem for 

Then farewel the quickening falt of 
love: Adieu the wholefome gales of of jeaJous al- 
tercation, whichpurge the ftagnant lake of fub- 
fided affe&tion. 

“<€ But, when I fay that the dead calm of a fond 
commerce, fhould befometimes ruffled by breezes, 
you will not, I hope, imagine that I would have 
two lovers fpend their lives in fquabbles together. 
I would have their piques, their expoftulations, to 
arife from the delicacies of love, alone : that the 
fair one fhould never, from pufilanimous ac- 
quiefcence, remit thofe deferences and regards, 
which fhe has both a natural, and a purchafed 
right to: that from too tender a fenfibility, fhe 
would not make of love, a fource of tnquietudes, 
to embitter all herdays ; that by too fcrupulous a 
conduct fhe would not leave the lover in too great 
fecurity, that he has nothingto apprehend, from 
that quarter : in fine, that fhe fhould never, from 
too eafy and evena difpofition, have the weaknefs 

to 
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to pa don, or pafs by, every deficiency cf refpe& 
and a tention, which too fecure lovers are apt to 
be carelefs about. Experience often proves, that 
women lofe the hearts of their hufbands, or lo- 
vers by an excefs of indulgence and re niffnefs. 
How weak a condu&! They make a merit of fa- 
crificing every thing to them ; they fpoil, and 
render them ungrateful. ‘foo much bounty 
turns again{ft themfelves at laft ; for by ufe, they 
begin to look upon that as their right, which was 
at firft accorded them only as a favour. 
Have you not known women, even among 
the moft defpicable of their fex, to govern with a 
rod of iron, treat like vaffals thofe unfortunate 
perfons whko happened to fall under their power, 
rendering them contemptible to the eyes of the 
world, by the ufurped and arbitrary fway they 
bear over them. And yet, are not thefe the 
wives and miftrefies, who generally the longeft 
maintain their empire! I know that awoman 
of fenfe, bree ag or moral, will never fraime her 
conduct, upon fuch unfeemly examples as thefe. 
SO mii‘tant an air is repugnant tothe foftnefs of 
femtaine manners, and contrary to that pro- 
priety and decency which makes the charm, 
even of thofe things which lead them afide 
from virtue. But mid-way between the ter- 
magant and miulkfop, may perhaps be found 
the clafs of women the fitteft to govern us, both for 
the continuance of our happinefs. and their own. 
We are a fort of flaves, that too much le- 
mity renders infolent ; aud we frequently re- 
quire to be treated like thofe in America 
with difcipline and chains. We have 
in our minds a certain innate notion of juftice. 
which 
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which in brrns us that the hand that 
us, may fall heavy upon us fometimes, 
reafon ; and we therefore acquiecfce without a 
murmur. 

‘< To conclude—In every thing that falls with- 
in the province of love, women ought to be our 
abfolute fovereigns.—’’T is from their hands alone, 
we are to receive our happinefs and pleafures. And 
they will infalliby fupply our lives with both, when 
they fhall have learned to manage our affeCtions 
with judgment, to moderate their own with dif- 
cretion, and to maintain their fway, withoug ex- 


ofing, or abufing it. 
pofre, á St. EVREMOND.”? 
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LETTER XLV. 


N two words I will anfwer you, Mar uis. In 
. order to profit of the counfels of St Evremond, 
a woman muft have firft excited a ftrong paffion 
in her lover, and have conceived but a flight one 
in herfelf. To the reft, we fhall difcufs theie 
points at amore leifure interval. I proceed now, 
to your own concerns. 

‘The facrifice, that the Countefs has required 
from you, deferved well the price you have fet 
upon it. To quit a woman for her, who by her 
whole behaviour toward you, has declared her- 
felf willing to accept you, upon your own terms. 

To renounce her publickly, in the very pre- 
fence of her rival; and with fo little faving to the 
pride of the forfaken fair, was really an effort 
which merited the higheft recompence. She 
could never have framed a better pretence for 
making you a prefent of her picture. 

But to fix upon fo fignal an occafion, as the 
day the Marchionefs received her firft vifits; to 
chufe a time when the low cit had the vanity and 
prefumption to put on all her attractions, and dif- 
pute the prize with a woman of quality ; tofpeak 
to her only en paffant; to appear wholly wrapt 
up in the pleafure of feeing her rival, to entertain 
her apart, and to form all her parties——'T his is an 
outrage,that can never be forgiven ; and the fnan- 
eiere, deper.d upon it, will never be at peace 
within herfelf, until {fle has taken ample venge- 
ance, for fo mortifying an affront. 
Now to the fecond article of your letter. You, 


interrogate me whether the laft favour, or rather, 
the 
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the laf? fault, be a convincing argument of a 
woman’s love, Ay—or No? 

Yes—-if you happen to be her firft paffion; 
and that fhe has either delicacy or virtue. But 
even in this cafe, the proof is neither more cer- 
tain, nor more flattering, than the many leffer 
tokens of her fondnefs, fhe muft have fuffered to 
efcape her, before. Every thing that is faid or 
dene by a woman who truly loves, even the moft 
infignificant to common apprehenfion, are full as 
fure marks of paffion, as thofe which you mzke 
fuch a rout about. 

I may alfo add, that if even this woman fhould 
happen to be of a certain complexion, the laft fa- 
vour may be rather a leffer proof of her paffion, 
thanmany other facrifices or condefcenfions, which 
perhaps might have been deemed of two {mall mo- 
ment to be made account of. For in that in- 
ftance, fhe might have confidered herfelf more 
than you: She may have had fo much intereft in 
complying, as to leave you nothing to be vain of, 
in perfuading. Any other in your place, might 
have the fame tuccefs. 

I knew a woman once, who had been over- 
come, two or three times, by perfons whom fhe 
had no particular liking to, while the one fhe 
really loved, had fighed and fued in vain. It 
may therefore happen, that the laft favour fhall 
not prove any thing in the thefis you propofe. 
On the contrary, a man may obtain it fome- 
times, from a woman’s indifference toward him. 
We never refpe& ourfelves fo highly, as before 
thofe we effteem; and it muft therefore, require 
a ftronger degree of paffion, to hurry a woman 
of any fentiment, into a breach of decorum, be- 


fore one whofe good opinion fhe fets account by. 
‘Your 
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You boafted triumphs then, may f quently 


arife from motives, which far from ‘atisfying 
rour pride, might mortify your vanity, to the 
aft degree, were they but ingenuoufly onfeffed. 
One perceives, for example, a lover ilacken in 
his addreffles, on the refiftance. One fears his 
elopement, to throw himfelf at the feet of fome 
kinder fair. Care for him or not, one cares not to 
lofe him. It is always humiliating to fee one’s 
felf forfaken. One yields, meerly for want of 
knowing any other method of ftaying him. ‘he 
fault fhould not lie at her door: If he quits her 
after, the blathe be his. For as women attach 
themfelves more ftrongly, by the very favours 
they beftow, they are led into a vainnotion, that 
furely gratitude fhould form a clofer tye, on the 
receipt of them. Silly novices! 
Others comply from various motives; curiofity 
determines one; fhe would know what love is. 
Another, on defect of the charms of beauty, 
wenla acract by thofe of pleafure. A third, 
has cunceived an ambition to attach a man whofe 
devuirs may flatter her vanity; and facrifices eve- 
ry thing to this principle. Others may yield 
thro? compaflion, opportunity, importunity, re- 
fentment to a faithlefs lover, &Wc.—But enough.— 
In fhort, the heart is fo capricious, and the rea- 
fons which tietermine it fo whimfical and various, 
that it is impoffible to enumerate all the fprings 
that govern its motions. But, if we are apt to 
miftake the means of fixing ye, ye are alfo as 
often deceived with regard to the proofs of our 
paffion. Wasthere any delicacy mamii your 
fex, they would perceive tokens of our fondnefs 


in many things, more than our moft fignal fa- 


yours. 
Tell 
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Tell 1e Marquis, what have I done to Mon- 
fieur de Coulanges? He has not come near me, 
this mo ith paft. Tho’ in my own defence, I 
muft fa , that I always received him with the 
higheft | olitenefs. He is one of the moft agree- 
able men I know. I fhall be angry, if you do 
not bring him to fee me, on my return from 
Verfailles. I long to hear him fing the laft ode 
he has compofed; they ‘ay it is extremely fine. 


Adieu. 











LET- 
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LET TER ALVI. 





OU are extremely polite Marquis in your 

expreffions upon my abfence. If I have 
not written to you fince my coming to the coun- 
try, it was, becaufe I thought I had left you in a 
moft profperous fituation; and this confideration 
rendered me quite eafy about you, Befides, I 
thought that love fhould be indulged in all its 
rights, aS its empire is generally fo fhort. And 
as friendfhip is a quite different province, I wait- 
ed patiently, ’till fome interval of pleafure might 
afford you leifure, to attend to my _ correfpon- 
dence. 

Do you know how I was employed all the 
while? I amufed myfelf with combining the 
events which muft naturally arife, from the fitu- 
ation of affairs in which I left your little fociety. 
I knew the arts of the Countefs, againft her rival, 
and concluded that an open rupture muít be the 
confeguence of them. I forefaw the Marchi- 
onefs would take part, rather with the latter; 
for the financiere is not quite fo handfome as the 
former; which muit have been a decifive argu- 
ment, for declaring in her favour, as this alliance 
leaves her in lefs danger of an eclipfe. I knew 
that all this would terminate in a f{quabble, 
among the women; but throughout this revolu- 
tion, I am glad to find, that your good fortune 
{till maintaiss its ground. 

Every day will fupply you with new reafons, 
for loving and efteeming your charmin% Countefs. 
A woman of fuch real merit, and fo engaging a 
a figure, muft win upon you, in proportion to 
your 
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your acquaintance with her. Let nothing weaken 
your atta hmentto her. You have, ’tis true, 
obtained a confeffion of her paffion toward you. 
Is fhe the lefs eftimable, upon that account? 
Ought it not rather, to augment the value of a 
prize, every degree of certainty you acquire, of 
your being the fole poffeffor? Nay, fhould fhe 
even yield you the Zaft proof, which was the 
fubject of a late letter, ought this to leffen your 
efteem ? 

You'll excufe my freedom; but I cannot help 
faying, that the apy, of your fex, too often 
betray a moft unmanly meannefs of fentiment, 
breeding and moral, in their condu&t, toward the 
unhappy, of ours. "Their narrow fouls make no 
diftinction, between a weakuefs, and a vice; and 
punifh for misfortunes, as tor crimes. What 
height of depravation, to add infult to perfidy? 
Can they not become inconftant, without being 
unjuft, alfo? Were it not enough, that apathy 
fucceed to pafffon, but muft adifgufi purfue g:- 

fire? Even were fhe criminal, is it the receiver, 

the accomplice, that fhould inflict the penalty? 
A banditti would behave with more juftice, with 
more honour. ‘lIhey ne’er betray—they ne’er 
tmpeachi——except to fave a life. 

Preferve, then, your fentiments for the Coun- 
tefs, intire, to the end; nor ever, let your event 
be what it may, fuffer a falfe opinion to interrupt 
the progrefs, which her merits muft naturally 
make, both in your affe€tions and eiteem. It is 
not their defeat, in itfelf, which ought to render 
women defpicable. The manner in which they 
defend, furrender, and conduct themfelves after, 
fhould be the fole rule of thofe judgments, the 
world has a right to form, either of compaffion, or 
contempt. 

















N Madame 
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Madame de Ja Fayette, you fay, feems to think, 
that my laft letter was on too free a fubje€&t. You 
fee what cer fures your indifcretion has laid me 
under. But, fhe did not confider, that I was 
no more culpable in that particular, than a lec- 
turer. in anatomy. I analize the moral, as he 
difle&ts the natural man. Would you not think 
him too fcrupulous, to omit in his courfe, thofe 
parts of his fubje€t, which might afford to idle 
minds, occafions of looje reflection? It is not the 
nature of things, that conftitutes indecence; nei- 
ther the words, norveven the ideas. ’T is the in- 
tention, of thofe who fpeak, or the depravity, of 
them who hear. Madame de la Fayette is the 
perfon inthe world, whom I fhould have leaft 
fufpe&ted, for fuch a criticifm. I fhall wait upon 
the Countefs to-morrow, and convince her of /a 
Fayette’s error. 


























Adeu. 


LEI. 
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LETTER XLVII. 
OW can you imagine, Marquis, that I 





fhould be furprized, at the new lures the 
jrnanciere has thrown out before you ? Do you 
think I am a ftranger to women? I never doubt- 
ed for a moment, that fhc would ufe every arti- 
fice of coquetry, to fnatckh you from the Coun- 
tefs. She may, perhaps, have conceived fome 
little inclination toward you, herfelf; but mede- 
rate your vanity upon that occafion ; for be af- 
fured, that her moft active motive is, the tranf- 
port of revenge. Her pride is interefted to mor- 
tify her rival, for having already obtained the pre- 
ference. Women never forgive fuch an afroni 
as this. And if he who is the fubje& of the quar- 
rel, be not the principal obje& of their pique, 
they always make ufe of him, for the purpofes of 


their refentment. 
You have met with in the financierc, all you 


required in the Countefs, to confirm your attach- 
ment to her. She tenders you fpontaicoufly, the 
reward of thofe fervices you proffer, and which 
by way of further compromife, fhe may, per- 
haps, remit you. And I much fear, you are in- 
delicate enough, to accept of fuch mean terms. 
For, to your fhame be it fpoken the motto of all 

men’s hearts is, To the moft complying 
But, fhould you not blufh, to deferve the leaft 
reproach from the Countefs? What ort of perfon 
do you feem to prefer before her? A woman, 
without delicacy or love; moved by no attracti- 
ons, but thofe of pleafure; more vain than fen- 
fible, more voluptuous than tender; and more 
N 2 amorous 
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amorous than fond: who values nothing in you 
but your youth—and the qualities which attend it. 

You are quite fenfible of the whole worth of 
her rival; you acknowledge the wrongs you do 
her; you confefs yourfelf to be a monfter of in- 
gratitude, and yet you cannot exert refolution 
enough to merit her forgivenefs! In truth, Mar- 
quis, I am at a lofs to account for you; and begin 
to agree with Madame de Sevigne, who fays, that 
her ton knows his duty, and can reafon upon it 
well; but his paffions hurry him away; fo that, 
ti js not his head that is mad, but his heart. (e). 

It would be idle here to repeat to me what I 
formerly advanced, about the cavalier manner in 
which the affair of Icve was to be treated. At 
that time, I rather amufed myfelf with fome light 
reflections, than pretended to give you advice in 
form. Befides, the queftion then, regarded only 
a flight, a temporary attachment, a common 
rmiuftrefs; but your prefent fituation is of quite a 
different nature. I am certain, thatthere is not, 
in the whole circuit of Paris, any woman, who 
can be brought even within the degrees of compa- 
yilon, with that amiable perfon.you are now quit- 
ting, fo foolifhly. And for what reafon, I pray 
you? Becaufe, forfooth, her refiftance mortifes 
your vanity. Kind, or unkind, we equally lofe 
ye! What bonds remain there, to with hold fuch 
fugitives? 

However, I agree with you, that whena paí- 
fion is in embers, it is no eafy matter to receive 
the flame. One has it no more in their power, to 
continue love, than they had to refift it. I confefs 





(e) In her letters to Madame de Grignan, her daugh- 
ter. 
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the truth of fuch maxims, but confefs them with 
regret, when I confider, that in confequehce of 
them, you are quitting the jewel for the pafte 5; 
that you renounce a folid happinefs, and lafting 
pleafures, for tranfient joys, and capricious appe- 
t ites, 

But, I forefee that all my reafonings will not 
reclaim you. I begin even to apprehend, that 
you are grown weary of nv moral; and to fpeak 
the truth, I think it almoft ridiculous to preach 
up conftancy to you, after it has appeared your 
love has ceafed, and that—your heart is mad. Í 
refign you, therefore, to your evil genius ; though 
I may, perhaps, {till have good-nature, or curio- 
fity enough, to accompany you in your future 
wanderings. What av^ils it to afflict one’s felf? 
Should I affume the air of a pedagogue }—Not I 
truly——We fhould neither of us gain any thing by 
the bargain. I fhould only tire myfelf, without 
reforming you. 





So, fare you well, 
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LETTER ALVIII. 


Muft confefs, Marquis, that your late behavi- 
our toward the Countefs, had put me a good 
deal out of humour with you; and I was very 
near breaking off all cormmerce between us, upon 
confidering what a good -for-nothing fort of a fellow 
you are. But the eafinefs with which I have re- 
lemed, at your inftances, makes me imagine, 
that my friendfhip for you has fome mixture of 
weaknefs tn it. 

What you fay is true enough, that fo continue 
one’s attachment toa perfon, only while they lipen 
fo our counfels, is but being half a friends ‘The 
more dangerous your fituation is, the lefs certain- 
ly, I fhould abandon you. But, one is not always 
mafter of their frt movements Whatever ef- 
forts I made, to philofophize away your guilt, 
were borne down, by the fuperior interefts I had 
taken, in the misfortunes of my fair ally. And 
who could avoid thinking you highly criminal, 
when you had given fo charming a woman caufe 
of complaint againft you? But at prefent, fince 
I find her fituation beginning to grow eafier every 
day, I am almoft forry for the coolnefs of my 
lait letter. 

I {ball henceforth, content myfelf in compafii- 
onating her, without ever urging youany farther, 
upon this fubjedct; fo let us carry on our former 
intercourfe, with the farne carelefs freedom as be- 
fore. You need apprehend no more lectures 
from me; for I perceive they would, after this, 
be both ufelefs, and out of feafon. 





























I wifh you health. Adieu. 
LE T- 
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LEITER XLIX. 


OU never imagined, Marquis, that it might 

be fometimes more difficult to difengage 
one’s felf from a miftrefs, than to gain one. 
However, you have experience of it in your 
own cafe, at prefent. “Your difguft at the fnan- 
ciere, furprifes me only in this, that it did not 
happen fooner. Can it be poffible, that acquaint- 
ed as you are with her charaéter, you can be fo 
far impofed upon by her, as to miftake the de- 
fpair fhe affects at your indifterence, for the 
fymptom of areal paffion? ‘That you fhould ftill 
remain the dupe of her intrigue, not only raifes 
my wonder, but compafiion too. Yet,‘ is it not 
your own vanity that helps to carry on the illu- 
fion ? And in truth, it is one of a very peculiar 
nature, which can be able to flatter you with the 
love of fuch a woman. But men are really fo 
felf-fufficient, thatthey would be puffed up with 
the fondnefs of the moft abandoned courte fan. 

But, prithee undeceive yourfelf. A woman 
that you quit, who is of the chara€ter of your 
amorous fair, has be aff_ured, no manner of con- 
cern in her misfortune, except from her own fin- 
gle intereft. She would endeavour, by her emo- 
tions and her tears, to perfuate you, that your 
merit and accomplifhments are the fole caufes of 
her regret ; that the failure of your affe€tions is 
the only lofs fhe has to lamene ; and that fhe 
knows no perfon upon earth, who can be ~apable 
of repairing her damage. 
But, all thefe pret rts are truly difingenuous 

It is not an afflicted miftrefs, who implores you 
Tis a vain woman, mortified at having her own 
N «4 incon- 
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inconftancy anticipated; piqued at the weak 
prevalence of her charms, diftraéted how to fup- 
ply: yaur lofs, on the fudden: proud to affume an 
air of fenfibility, and to appear deferving of a 
better fate. In a word, fhe only feems to jufti- 
fy that maxim of Monfieur de la Rochefaucatdt, 

that women lament not their lovers for forfaking 


them, fo mucà as to be thought more worthy of being 
belsucd. 


It is quite ridiculoy, for the financiere to make 
an harangue on /fentiment, and indeed fhe muft 
have a ve y flight opinion of you, to think of im- 
pofing | ıt OF you. But, let us join i ff ue on this 
point. “LF he Chevalier is at prefent, difengaged. 
Get him to replace you with ker ; and I dare an- 
fwer for it, that in a letter or two, at the far- 
theft, you will let me have the fatisfa€tion to 
hear, that her defpair has been perfe&tly confoeled. 

A woman, at her time of life, begins to ap- 
prehend left fhe might not be able to make herfelf 
amends for the lofsof a lover, and may be oblig- 
edto undervalue her charms, by being reduced to 
accept the firft offer. Her concern may perhaps 
be real ; but you may more probably miftake the 
fources of it Break then, her bonds afunder, with- 
out remorfe. In a punétilio of conftancy or de- 
licacy for fuch an object, you muft certainly ap- 
pear as ridiculous, as you were truly criminal in 


your deficiency in both thefe refpects upona late 


occafion. 
Do you remember, Marquis, what Monfieur 


de Coulanges faid to us one day, upon a general 
topic ; that conflancy was a virtue in perfons of 
ordinary merit only. Have they had the fortuneto 
win the favour of fome capricious fair, the con- 
fcioufnefs of their own flight worth, fixes their 

at- 
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attachments, and intimidates from adventure; in 
defpair of fucceeding in fuch another r fis. 
Sufficiently happy in having taken a heart by fur- 
prize, they tear to lole a f/jubffance by grafpingat 
afhadow. Andas the {imathlef{t interval of confide- 
ration, might afford the miftrefs leifure to reflect 
upon the flight value of the lover, what is their 
policy? “They make a wirtue of neceffity , they 
found a fuperftition upo love; and empfoy rea- 
fon to preferve a heart w iich they owe merely to 
Caprice, to accident or furprize. - 

Prithee do not rank yourfelf in {fo infignificant 
a clafs, Hearts are the coin of gaiantry: amiable 
perfons the commodities of this commerce: cir- 
culation is the life of trade, and equally benefits 
the community. A conftant perfon, then, is as 
blameable asa mifer, who arrefts the medium of 
trafic, and hoards up a treafure ufelefs in itfelf, 
unlefs fet free for the emolument of others. 

Befides, what fatisfa€tion io there ina miftrefs, 
to whom one is held attached, by reafon only ? 
How languid the pleafure! What violence fuf- 
tained in feigning to love, where paffion has fur- 
ceafed! It rarely happens, that fondneis becomes 
extinct on both fides, at the fame time ; and then 
what a misfortune is conftancy ! It may be com- 
pared tothe cruelty of that antient tyrant, wha 
chained the living and the dead together. What 
difference is there, between the infli€tions ? 

Root out a prejudice then, fo injurious to fo- 
ciety. Follow my advice tender your ad- 
dreffes to the Prefident’s widow you mentioned to 
me lately ; fhe may perhaps lie a little heavy 
on hands now andthen; but at leai{t, fhe will 
not degrade your paffion. If, as you fay, fhe be 
as deficient in fenfe, as fhe abounds in beauty, 

N E her 
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her empire will not continue long; you will be 
then the fooner reftored to liberty again; and I 
doubt not but another, or many other galantries 
may fucceed. Nay, perhaps you may not wait 
the flownefs of fucceflion; for I perceive, from 
the libertinifm of your letter, that you are be- 
come quite a man of mode. ‘The new fyftem you 
have adopted, is perfe€tly in that chara€ter, 
and is of admirable ceconomy. Never to finifh 
one amour, ’till you Lave commenced another ; 
and not to withdraw yourfelf from a firft engage- 
ment, but in proportion to your progrefs in a fe- 
cond. Can any thing be better contrived ? 
But, as all thefe fage precautions may leave one 
unluckily unprovided ; as fome event beyond 
the reach of human forefight, may poffibly dif- 
concert your politics or rather confourd your devi- 
ces to eftablifh it as a principle, to part al- 
ways on friendly terms, with your former mif- 
treffes, in order to referve fomewhat to amufe 
your vexations—this I muft confefs, Marquis, 
fhews you to be a perfe&t Martinet in galantry. 
{In fhoert, it muft be impoffible to make any im- 
provement uponthe wifdom of fuch a plan. 
Adieu. 

I do not know how I have the courage to write 
you fuch long and filly letters. I find fo much 
pleafure in correfponding with you, that it would 
alarm me, if I did not know my heart well. But, 
I recolle€& itis at prefent difengaged ; and I mutt 
therefore keep on my guard, for fome time, as I 
find you have fallen into a humour lately, of fay- 
ing tender thingsto me; and I don’t know how 


foon I may take it into my head to believe you. 

















Once more, Adieu. 


LET- 
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Y OU may make a jeft of it, if you pleafe ; 
but I do affirm it for a truth, that you are 
not, in reality, fmitten with the fair Prefidente. 
Believe me, Marquis, that I fee farther inte yeur 
heart than you do yourfilf. Ihave knowfi a num- 
ber of well-meaning people, with all the fincerity 
in the world, imagine like you, that they wer 
mightily in love; while, in faét, they were not 
in the leaft a€&tuated by any one fymptom of that 
paffion. 

It is of the diforders of the heart, as it is of 
thofe of the body; fome are real, and others 
imaginary. Every thing that attaches you toa 
woman, is not always love. ‘lhe habit of being 
together, the facility of feeing each other, the 
fiying from one’s felf, the amufements of galan- 
try, the defire of pleafing, the hope of fuccefs ; 
ina word, a thoufand other motives, which re- 
femble an elephant as much as a peffion, are 
what men, more frequently than is imagined, 
miftake for love: and women alfo affift to confirm 
you inthis error. Flattered at the homage they 
receive, while it feeds their vanity, they rarely 
examine into the philofophy ofthe matter. And 
are they not in the right of its What a deal of 
pleafure would they lofe! 

To the motives I have been mentioning, you 
may add another, which is as likely as any to de- 
ceive you with regard to the nature of your affec- 
tions. ‘The Preftdente is certainly as pretty a wo- 
man as any in Paris; juft entered into her weeds; 
and has lately refufed the addrefles of a man of 


high 
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conceived an ¢magtnuary diforder, the moft foreign 
fymptoms are apt to be referred to the real one. 

It may be entertainng enougn, in a fhort 
time to hear with whai dignity you will fpeak 
or your fuppofed fentiments; how ferioufly you 
will think they have a right tochallenge a grateful 
return. And what may be pleafanter ftill, would 
be the deferences that fhe herfelf might imagine 
to be their due. But, the event may clear up 
your underftanding, and you will then be the firít 
to laugh at that air of importance you had given 
to fo infignificant an affair. 

Shall I tell you the whole of my opinion about 
you? Iam perfuaded that you will never be in 
Jove aga n. You will be fenfible for the future, 
of but wandering likings, flight attachments, or 
capricious engagements. Its arrows will but 
flightly glance o’er your coat of mail. You will 
no more, indeed, juftain its pains; but can you 
cer again experience its pleafures? Can you 
ever expect to find, in fuch extempore paffions as 
you kave thrown yourfeli away upon, any of 
thofe delicate and delicious moments, which for- 
merly framed your higheft blifs! I do not mean 
to flatter you; but I think I owe you the juttice 
to fay, that your heart is formed tor refined plea- 
fures. It is not youtherefore,upon whom I charge 
the unhappy diffipation of your prefent lifes; it is 
upon the filly young men you affociate with; 

with 
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with whom the w/e of pleafure, is its abufe and 
example leads you. But this giddineft of che 
fenfes, will fooner or later, cure itfelf; and you 
will be then fenfible—at leaft, I with it fincerely 

that you have been miftaken in two inftances, 
with regard to the fituation of your heart. You 
think it is enamoured of the P efidente, you will 
then perceive your error. ‘You think that it has 
ceafed all fentiment for the Countefs. But remem- 
ber what I have told you. ^ time may come, when 
we fhall talk upon this fuoje&, with more pleafur 
and leifure. Let us proceed now tothe reft of your 
letter. 

I believe you will hardly deny, Marquis, but 
you were at a lofs how to empioy your time this 
morning, when you amufed yourfelf ir reading 
over all my letters; and I fancy that you were not 
a little out of humour alfo, by your playing the 
crztze upon them as you have done. Some bril- 
liant party, fome flattering aflignation, muft cer- 
tainly have failed you juft then. But [I do not 
mean to elude the difhculty you propofe I ap- 
pear, you fay, to contradict myfelf otter. Should 
I acknowledge this to be true, might I not, at 
the fame time, make the apology that Za Bruyere 
did to tome cavils of the fame kind? Jz zfs not J 
that contradict myfelf, but the heart upon which I 
reafon. 

But do you conclude from hence, that all I 
have faid on this fubje& is falfe? I can hardly 
think you {fo ignorant. However it is not un- 
likely, that being perplexed by the various fitua- 
tions [ have found you in, I might have appeared 
fometimes to deftroy thofe maxims I had before 
advanced, upon different occafions. May it not 
be probable, that upon feeing you in danger of 
falling into error, I might have preffed too far 
thofetruths, which weakly urged might be thought 


too 
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too infufficieut to have reclaimed you? How do 





you, I affure you. 


What pity ’tis, that you are not a woman! 
I fhould have fo much pleafure in difputing with 
you about our new-fafhioned head-dreffes. I ne- 
ver faw any thing fo enormous as the height of 
them. However, Marquis, I really think that 
if the Prefidente does not put on one, incontinent- 


ly you cannot in decency, continue your devoirs 
any longer to her. 
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IS then a fettled affair, it feems.—Say 
what I will, you remain ftill enamoured 
of the Prefidente. She has facrificed a beloved 
rival to you, and you are in triumph. How rea- 
dy is your vanity to take advantage of every 
thing ! But, I fhould Isugh heartily, if your 
boaíted victory íhould eid in her giving you ?. 
audience of leave, ina diy or two: For, it is not 
at all impoffible, but that the facrifice you fo 
much glory in, may be meerly a finef/e d’amour~. 
During the free commerce you have had among 
women, have you never picked up fo much ex- 
perience, as to fufpect every fentiment they af- 
feét ? But, if your yielding fair one fhould have 
only played you off, to awake the drowfy paffi- 
on of her former Caladon 5 if you fhall find 
yourfelf, after all, but made a tool of, and ufed 
to the wip of artifice, or /pur of jealou y, I beg 
you may not lofe your fenfes in wonecer--and a- 


mazement. . 

The Preftdente, you'll tell me, has not the 
leaft manner of cunning, and is theretore incapa- 
ble of fuch a ftratagem. My dear Marquiss 
love is an admirable tutor ; and thv dulleft perfons 
imaginable in other matis~*, frequently difcover 
a more fubtle, juft and certain difcernment, than 
the wifeft heads, where the intereft of their hearte 
happen to come into qveftion. But, let us quit 
your particular inftance, and fpeak in general, of 
men in the like circumftances. 

They imagine, juft as you do, that the facri- 


fice which is made them of a rival, fuppofes _ 
u- 
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{uperiority over him. But how often does it 
happen, that tne formality of this renounce, 1s a 
mere farce ? If fie really difcards him, either fhe 
loved him, or he did not. If fhe had loved 
him, ’tis plain wy her quitting, that fhe loves 
him no longer: And in that cafe, what glory 
have you to boaft, upon fuch a preference ? If 
fhe never loved h m, what have you tobe proud 
of, in triumphing over a man, toward whom fhe 
hadalways been indifferent ? 

Ti ere is another cae alfo, where you may 
be preferred, without having any more reafon 
to flatter youirfelf on the conqueft; and that is, 
when the vanity of your miftrefs is greater than 
her paflion for the difgraced lover. ‘Your rank, 
figure, character, and fortune, may determine 
fucha one in your favour, It is very rare, (I 
{peak ıt to the confufion of women, nor are men 
a bit more rational in this refpe&) that a lover, 
who has nothing but pafhlon and high fentiments 
to urge, can long ftand his ground againft one who 


is difting.aifhed by his quality, his ftation, his de- 

















pendents, his liveries, equipage,&c. (f) * 
oe. - kai 3 ae m Me * ae 
Befides, the deceafed prefident was a judge, and 

with- 


(f£) This paffage which follows here, in the French, 
appears unintelligible to me. The conftru€tion of 
the words is eaíy enough, but the meaning or fcope 
of them, 1s difheult. I have, therefore, left them 
out in the trafiflation ; chufing raher to give no 
fenfe than nonfenfe. But fhall give them here, in 
the original, to exercife the ingenuity of my read- 
ers —Des que l’Amant le plus tendre peut faire rou- 
gir une femme; des qu’elle n’ofe avouer fon Vain- 
quer; des qu’elle n’ofe meme fe faire un tmerite de 
la facrificer, je le predis, fon regne ne fera pas long 
Elle ne fera embarraffee que de choifir dans toutes le 
bonnes raifons qu’elle aura de fe quitter. 
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without doubt, as formal and old fafhioned as bis 
band or peruke. What an impreffionto b worn 
away, by a courtierand a warior, fuch as you ! 
Well, Marquis, will you believe my prophe- 
cies again ? What did I tell you lately ? Has the 
Chevalier found itfuch a difficulty to perfuade your 
Penelope ?—'This defponding 1riiftrefs, juft expt- 
ring on the lofs of one lover, in lefs than a fort- 


night, has accepted another, pretends a paffion 
for him, furrenders and is forfaken. Has fhe loft 


any time, think you ? your fentiments, I pray, 
upon this fubyeét. 

















Adieu. 


LET- 
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LETTER Lil. 


ES, Marquis, it is to my friendfhip, it is 
to my coun els, that the Countefs owes the. 
tranquility fhe n: w begins to enjoy. But I can- 
nct perceive for w hat reafon you fhould complain 
of the indifference fhe marks towards you. And 
do you expeét pity from me ? I fhall have great 
omt aflion for the wounds of vanity truly! Men 
are the oddeft creatures ! T hey would have wo- 
men ftill regard them az objects of confequence, 
tho’ in quitting them they generally neglect no- 
thing to manifeft their indifference towards them. 
What fignifies to you, the love or hate of one, 
you have now no longer any paffion for ? Your 
jealoufy of the little Duke, is founaccountably rı- 
diculous, that it made me laugh outright, when I 
came to that part of your letter. Is it not natural 
and rat onal too, that a woman fhall confole her- 
felf for your lofs,by liftening to the addrefies of a 
perfon who knows {fo much better, how to prize 
her beauty and merit? Now prithee inform me, 
my good client, by what rule in equity you are 
become plaintiff in this fuit ? Examine your confci- 
ence and fubfcribe to adame de Sevigne’s expref- 
fion, that you. kear is mad, my poor Marquis! 
However, the frpofition you make me is 
whimfical enough. It would be fome fport 
certainly to affift in your fcheme or revenge, a- 
ainft your faithlefs mift-efs ; if it was only out of 
Eicon, on One hand, and for the oddity of the 
thing on the other, we fhould commence a fort of 
a mock-amour, forthwith. But fuch a frolic may 
take anunlucky turn perhaps; for love, even the 


moft innocent may be compared to a kitten, that 
1s 
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is apt to fcratch you, while you ¢ only playirs 
with it. 

Therefore, friend Marquis you may keep 
your heart to yourfelf, for me ; I fhould make a 
{cruple to deprive commerce of fo choice a com- 
modity. Befides, I am reall fo weary of the 
infipidity of men, that for he future, I fhall 
trouble myfelf with none of them, except my 
friends. One always feels fome regret at parting 
with a lover. I begin to tafte the fweets of re- 
pofe, and would continu to enjoy them. 

It is whimfical enoi gh, that you fhould firft 
imagine you needed confolaticn yourfelf, and 
then take it into your head that I required. the 
fame relief, becaufe the Marquis de - - - - is 
one upon his embafly. Indeed you are deceived. 
y friends fuffice me, as I told you before ; and 
if you would remain among that number, Ladvife 
you to fend me no more dillet-deux—otherwife— 























Adieu Marr uis. 














Declare, Marquis, that I fhall at once break 
off all manner cf commerce with you, for the 
future, if you contiiue to accoft me inthe way 
you have lately done. What evil fpirit has put it 
into your head, to attempt rivalling the abfent ? 
Was any creature ever {C teazed and rallied, as I 
w s yélterday evening? However, you entered 
into your part with fuch addrefs, that whatever 
mind I had to be angry witn you, I could not find 
in my heart to be fo. What kind of event this 
may take, I cannot fay; but this one thing is cer- 
tain, that you fpend your time very idly ; for be 
affured, that I have not the leat fymptom of paf- 
fion for you at prefent ; and what is more, I can 
anfwer forit, that I never fhall. Yes, Sir,—ne- 
ver. But, ’tis merry enough, to perfuade one 
that they are affli€ted, that they want confolati- 
on; in fhort, to take upon you tojudge of others 
feelings, better than they can themfelves! This 
is like the impertinence of the fhoe-maker, who 
pretended to tell his cuftomers where the fhoe 
pinched them. 

But to fpeak of this matter, a little more feri- 
oufly. Prithee reflet for a moment, upon the 
folly of your attempt. Would it be generous, 
would it be decent in me, think you, to fupplant 
my friend? For a woman who has affumed the 
character of a Mentor with you, who has a&ted 
the part of a parent to you, to dwindle, after 
all, into that of a miftrefs? Rambling libertine, 
as you are, if youth and beauty could not hold 
you, what bands fhould fuch an old maid as I, 
pretend 
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pretend to tye you with? Perhaps your fole view 
in my conqueft, may be merely to know,’ w he- 
ther love is the fame with me in practice, as it is 
infpeculation. But I will faye you the expence 
of fo much time and trouble, 41d fhall fatisfy your 
curiofity, gratis. 

You mutt know, then, thrrc women, one and 
all of us, rarely act conform: bly to their fenti- 
ments. T hisis what y6u wculd have the fulleft 
inftance of, in a commerce of galantry with me 
Ail that I have faid to you, upon love and wo 
men, would not inftruct you after what manne, I 
fhould conduct myfelf o ı fuch an occafion. T here 
is vaít difference bet .een thinking and feeljng; 
between acting for ourfelves, and reafoning for 
others. You would then difcover in me a num- 
ber of fingularities, that would foon make you 
weary of your engagements. I have quite a dif- 
ferent caf{t of mind from moft women.—yY ou ma 
know them all, without knowing Ninon. And be- 
lieve me, that all you might-difcover, new er ex- 
traordinary in me, would not repay yo: half the 
expence of inveitigation. You fet my price too 
high, I tell you before-hand: yor expend too 
much in expectation; more than I am refponfi- 
ble for. I fhould never guit coff, believe me. 
Difpofe of yourfeif ina more brilliant lift. The 
court affords you groupes o` young and fair, with 
whom, you will run no hazard oi tiring yourfelf 
with exertions of wit and ¿° ofophy. 

I confefs, however, that I fhould have been 
pleafed if you had called into fee me to day 3 for 
I was moít of the afternoon, plagued with a dif- 
pute about the antients and moderns. It is bo- 
thering my head fo much ftill, that I amverynear 
accepting yourcompliments ferioufly,that Tam not 
yetfar enough on the decline, to occupy myfelt en- 


tirely 
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tirely with the (tudy of fcience or to bury myfelf 
alive, with muni’y ancients. If you would behave 
a little rationally, and drop the humour of making 
{peeches, I really think I fhould prefer your com- 
pany toany other to interrupt and enliven, now 
and then, fuch fer ous Occupations. But you are 
fo ungovernable, and {fuch a profligate, that I 
dare hardly invite you to fup with me to-morrow. 
I miftake in faying to-morrow; for it is now near 
two o’clock in the morning, and I confider that 
any letter cannot reach you ’till noon: So take 
notice, that it is this very evening I expe€&t you. 

Will you complain of ne now? Is not this an 
affignation in form? But let this carelefs freedom 
convince you, that I am not much afraid of you, 
and that I fhall attend to your amorous views, no 
farther than will juft amufe me. ‘You ought to 
know that I am not a perfon to be eafily impofed 
upon, that way. I have ye all by heart. 











Adieu. 
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LETTER LVI. 


Ought no longer, to con eal from yor, the 
laft refolve of the Countefs, with regard to 
you. While I could preferve her fecret with- 
out betraying the friendfhip I had conceived for 
you, I have been faithful to ler. But fhould I 
referve what I am now going to communicate to 
you, you would probably have caufe one day to 
reproach me feverely. N otwithftandirg the me- 
ny infidelities you have I een guilty of, whatever 
pains fhe has taken, perfuade you that you 
were intirely forgotten, you have never ceafed to 
be moft tenderly remembered by her. T ho?” 
fhe has endeavoured to punifh you, by an affe&- 
ed indifference, fhe could never refrain from the 
pleafure of feeing you : and it was in compliment 
to her, that I have fometimes feigned quarrels 
with you, in order to bring you the oftener on 
your penitentials, before me —But all thefe 
fhifts has not been fufficient, to fatisfy a heart fo 
intimately affected; and the Countefs is upon the 
very crifis of executing a defign, which I have a 
long time oppofed. “You may inform yourfelf of 
the particulars, from the ‘etter fhe wrote tome 
yefterday ; and which I fena you inclofed. 


A Letter fromthe Coumc/s, to Madame 
de L,ENCLOS. 





I 











































<< If you would remain my friend, dear Ninon, 
ceafe to combat my refolution. ‘You know that 
it is not a fudden tranfnoort. It is neither the 
refultof a momentary refentment, a hafty pique, 
nor 
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nor of defpar. I have concealed nothing from 
you. The px ffeffion of the Marquis’s heart, 
would have conftituted my higheft felicity, had I 
been able to infureit forlife. I flhould have been 
certain of lofing t for ever, it I had been indif» 
creet enough to ave accorded him thofe favours 
he folicited for. His inconftancy has fhewn me,- 
that the oppofite conduét is not always a certain 
method of preferv ng a lover. One muft renounce 
this paffion entirely, fince men are found incapa- 
ble of an attachment more tender tho’ not lefs 
pire, than that of fimpl: friendfhip. 

<e You know too well, that I am not fufGci- 
ently cured, not to feel perturbations every time 
I feethe Marquis —Flight is the only remedy for 
this evil, and itis the one I am determined to be- 
take myfelf to. I am not in the leaft apprehen- 
five of what the world may fay, upon my re- 
treat into the country. I have prevented thofe 
who might perhaps be furpized on this occafion. 
It is known that I have lately gained a confidera- 
ble prcecefs againft my hufbands executors. I 
have made a plaufible pretext of going to take 
poflefMfion of the eftate of - - - -, which they 
contefted with me. I have thus obviated the 
malignant fatisfaction of the public, in putting 
their own conftruction upon my election of foli- 
tude ; and at the fame time, removed all fufpici- 
on from the Marquis, of his having the leaft 
part in this determination. 

<< I fend you herewith, his pid€ture and letters. 
Good Gods, how weak is human nature! Muf 
it require a ccuflict then, to quit a plague? But 
the ftrife is over—and my refolves fhall never fal- 
ter more. Sympathize with me the mean while, 
my dear friend; and remember the promife you 
have given me in confidence, to declare the moft 


perfect 
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perfect indifference on my par Whceever 
breaks off in refentment, publifhes theii pique 
and regret at the rupture. ”?Tis but a modeft way 
of begging q reconciliation. A «! as I have now, 
mot the leaít defire of renewing:2y engagements 
with the Marquis, I would have you return him 
the articles I fend you; obliging him, as we a- 
greed upon before, to make me the fame reftituti- 
on. Xou may fay, that the exigencies of my 
affairs has required me to leave Paris, for fome 
time ; but I intreat that ou will not be the frf 
to mention me to him. 

<€ I fhould be inconfviable, my cear Ninon, at 
parting from you, didI not hopeto fee you fre- 
quently in my retirement. You write freely to 
your friends ; and if you judge of then» by the 
tendernefs and efteem they bear you, there is 
not a {ingle one among them, more worthy of 
that title, than me. [reckon upon your corref- 
pondence, ’ttll Ifhall have the higher pleature of 
your converfe. You are not now to leain my 
fentiments about you. Farewel.’’ 





I have no advice to give you, Marquis, upon 
this occafion; and all the favour I fhall defire of 
you 1s, never to exporfethe difingenuoufnefs of my 
condućt, in this affair, which the Countefs would 
have juft reafon to refent. <All that I. have to ex- 
cufe me to myfelf, is that you have loved her 
too fondly, to look upon this refolve with indif- 
ference ; and if Lam not much mittaken, I might 
perhaps have injured the intereft of both, hy con 
cealing it from you 

Adieu. 
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LETTER LY, 


AM charmed at what you have done, Mar- 
quis, and you are a moft worthy creature, af- 
ter all. Fear not—— Y our behaviour, my inftancess 
and better than either, her own unextinguifhed 
flame, will confpire to conquer the refiftance of 
the Countefs, every thing ought to determine her 
to accept the offer you make her, of your hand ; 
and I can veniure to >romife you, even at pre- 
{ent that her pride alone ~-fifts equally our intrea- 
ties, and her own inclinations, 

I prefled her warmly this morning, to declare 
in ycur favour; and her laft defence was, the fear 
of now revolts, on your part. ** Chear up, faysI; 
one very promifing circumftance, on his fide, is, 
that he is now undeceived with regard to other 
women, upon comparing them with the one he 
had guitted. Men ot fenfe or principle, have but 
a certain number of trefpaffles to permit themfelves. 


The Marquis has already pafledthrough thofe 
which his —- and condition of life feemed al- 
{ 


moft to juftify. He indulged himfelf in them, at 
a time when they might be at leaft excufable. 
He has fped all the frolics of his age and clafs : and 
having thus paid his tribute to the paffion of the 
times, he is become now free of life z and may t 
at liberty to aét agreeably to reafon and virtue, 
for the remainder of it. The only obje€tion, of 
mscrn days, that is likely to ftand againft him, 
may be his appearing too fond a hufband: But 
this is a foiule which will readily be pardoned in 
him, by thofe who either fee, or know you. 

s< You rik nothing then, my dear Countefs ; 
you have yourfelf paffed through the chara€ter of 


a fine 
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a fine lady, but had too much fenfe to continue 
in it long. You quitted it upon trial, and the 
Marquis imitates your example Remit there- 
fore, his paft exceffes, and fuffev not your obftina- 
cy to kill him with defpair. “asthe world would 
exclaim againft you.’’ 

In fhort, I prayed and prefiled, without ceafing,. 
and left her ina fort of irrefolution, which [dare 
fay will foon be determined in your favour, as her 
refiftance has probably begun already to render 
her extremely uncafy. 

Well, Marquis, if tie agitation that arifes 
from all this, will give you leifure to refle& upon 
what I formerly told you, will you not be apt to 
think me ftill in contradiétion with myfelf ? I had 
at firft advifed you to treat the paffion of love ez 
cavalier andto trouble yourfelf with no more of it, 
than might juft ferve to amufe you; and that 
either as lover or galant, you fhould fuffer 
yourfelf to be bound, by a/fl.p-knot only. But 
then I fpoke to you upon a general topic, 
and relative to the generality of women merely. 
Could I at that time, prophefy that you wouid be 
fo happy, to meet and engage with fuch a charm- 
er asthe Countefs, whoto the beauties of her own 
fex has joined all the merits of yours? What a 
lucky mortal you are! Now going to poffefs in 
the tame perfon,at oncethe moft amiable miftrefs, 
and the moft eftimable friend! Deign to admit me 
a third in this choice union, and I fhall not deem 
myfelf lefs fortunate than either. For if there be 
in nature an higher blifs than rv'oicing inthe 
happinefs of our friends, we muft attend ’till an- 
sels fhall pronounce it. 









































Farewel. 


END oF tTHE LETTERS. 
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Have here finifhed this Colle&tion of Letters, 

which 1 hope will entertain the reader, as 
much as they have done the tranflator ; for in 
truth, there is an uncommon deal of wit, hu- 
mour, fpirit, and philofophic fenfe, running thro?’ 
the whole. 

However, it may be plainly perceived in thefe 
writings, that Ninon’s principles of philofophy, 
had been tainted by her converfation with the 
areateft male w'ts of France, La Pruyere, Kocke- 
faucault, St. Evremond, Fontaine, «7c. For the 
cynical manner, in which fhe treats che fubject of 
love, is but part of that difingenuors philofophy, 
which the French writers in geneial, apply to 
every human affection cr moral; refolying friend- 
fhip, gratitude, filial and paternal tiers, in {hort 

every 
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every fperies and degree of virtue into a /elffb 


motive. 

Tis true, that Madame de /’Encles has laid 
open the avenues, and inmoft receffes of the fe- 
mate heart, betrayed its weaknefs, and pointed 
om thoie peculiar foibles, where the arts of men 
may attack it with moft probability of fuccefs. 
But then, it may at the iame time be oblerved, 
that fhe defcribes her fex, in thofe inttances, as in 
a flat of nature, unimproved by education, unre- 
{trained by religion, andunaffifted by grace: And 
truly, under fuch a {tate of original fin, fhe has 
been perhaps, at too great an expence of addrefs, 
to circumvent fo defencelefs an enemy. 

Moft of the French writers determine the mo- 
rals of mankind, fromthe fentiments of their own 
breafts. But reafoning from particulars to ge- 
nerals, has never been admitted for found philofo- 
phy. Tbo? a thief at the gallows, confeffes his 
conftant difpofition to fteal, we are not furely 
from thence to urge, that another man may not 
view a purfe of gold, with as little inclination 
to purlicin it, as torob a tulip of its colour. 

To this clafs of writers, I could wifhthat the 
world would join in refufing their arrogated title 
of Moralifis 3 and more juftly ftite them Satirifis. 
‘ho’ I think that even this, would be treating 
them with too much refpect ; for as they fpeak 
of human nature, rather with the contempt of a 
Lampooner, I fhall always choofe to deem them 
Libellors of mankind. 

Such men may be faid, asmy friend remarks, 
in his notes ı pon tranflation, (g) to hold out the 
wrong fide o the tapeftry to view, by which alk 

the 














(sc) Ef’ yw on clafic tranflation, inthis work. See 
latter urt of the tranflator to the reader, 
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the beauties of colouring and proportion are con- 
cealed, and only the groffer lines and coarfer fi- 
gures expofed. 

The pleafure, confequent to aéts of benevo- 
lence and charity, has been otten miftaken for 
the erd; from whence felfifhnefs has, by fuperfi- 
cial reafons, been imputed to virtue. Butav_ y 
little abiflraction may help one to difcover, that 
pleafure is the companiononly, and neither the end, 
or motive. To fupport lite and health, is the 
intent or purpofe of eating and drinking To 
thefe, the relifhes of tafte are added, from the 
meer bounty of Providence 3; to gratify, as well 
as fatisfy the natural appetites. And the plea- 
fure arifing in the mind, upon naving done, or e- 
ven defigned any worthy action, may be fome- 
thing analogousto this. 

I fhall make ufe of the above allufion, farther, 
to carry me through tke argument I would main- 
tain ; for I do not deny, that there is a moral epi- 
curi{m, as well as a natural cone ; and that by 
frequent contemplation upon the concomitant plea- 
fure, it may become at length, the fole end, in 
particular agents. So that virtue may thus be 
reduced to fenfuality, and have its pure effence 
quite defiroyed, in the minds of fuch perfons. But 
furely, this does not alter its original nature, any 
more than different colours become one, becaufe 
the jaundiced eye perceives them alike, through a 
tainted medium. 

It is a received opinion, that the bulk of man- 
kind do not know the real motives from which 
they-aćt. It is poffible indeed that I, for in- 
ftance, may be guided by princi les which I 
may be ignorant of. But then, in the name of 
common fenfe, how come thefe prefu nptuous rea- 
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foners to be better acquainted with them, 
am myfelf? When fuch fubtle philofoph 
tend to tell me, that I am actuated by 
which, I am not confcious of in my own 
they feem to tall as impertinently, as t € 
maker, mentioned by Nnon, juft now. (h, € 
Pefides, I will admit this ignorance, in n 
a€lions only, in fuch as are merely mech 
But with regard to moral ones, the nature of 
is determined by the confcioufne/s of the 
And if his refolves arife fimply, in his own 
from principles of humanity, benevolence, 
other generous emotion, the virtue of tl 
pure and difinterefted, notwithftanding the 
dant pleafure, which arifing only from fubfe 
reflection, can no more taint the excelle? 


the firft impulfe,than poifonthrown intoafl 
can infect its fource. 

















Readers, farewel. 
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